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SOME TRAVELS OF MILTON’S SATAN AND THE 
ROAD TO HELL 


WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Vanderbilt University 

This study has something to say about concepts of the absolute 
Infinity of God or His attributes, hyperbolical infinitudes of time 
and space, the relationship between Spirit and matter, about men- 
tal and visual perspectives, directions, and distances in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. It is especially concerned with the wanderings and 
adventures of Lucifer, already in Heaven called Satan. This pro- 
tagonist of epic proportions requires in action a vast stage which 
represents the whole sweep of created existences, Heaven of Heav- 
ens, Hell, chaos, and the Cosmos or World. 

Perhaps consideration of the stage in miniature may help to 
clarify its true relation to God, whom Milton conceives to be in- 
finite Spirit. Though as pure Spirit He is in no sense subject to 
ordinary concepts of space and time, we may cognize Him, as the 
mystics have done, as an infinity of Light who ‘‘contains within’’ 
himself all created things. Thus: ‘‘within’’ the infinity of Light 
there is emanated or actuated a comparatively tiny bubble, as it 
were, of limited room called space; this bubble is at first clouded 
by a distributed matter, an efflux from God, which must still glow 
by reason of the omnipresence of divine Light. If one should en- 
quire about what is ‘‘outside’’ of the bubble, the answer must be, 
There is no ‘‘outside’’ of space; there is only an infinite, incor- 
poreal Deity ‘‘in’’ whom all things exist. Milton does not under- 
stand how matter emanates from Spirit; he must accept that fact 
by faith. But he is sure that space with its content of matter is non- 
infinite ; only God is Infinite.* 





1I have given detailed discussion of concepts contained in this paragraph in 
my study, ‘‘Milton’s Dual Concept of God as Related to Creation,’’ North 
Carolina Studies in Philology, XLVII (1950), 205-207. 


_ 
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For purposes of epic grandeur, however, the poet expands in 
concept the total spacial reality to whatever hyperbolical infini- 
tude may be desired or imaginable — short of the Infinity of God. 
Accordingly, in some sense, he may represent certain aspects of 
the space-continuum as ‘‘vast Infinitude,’’* as ‘‘immeasurable 
Abyss’’ (VII, 211) or ‘‘boundless Deep’’ (I, 177), a suggestion 
of extension so illimitable and vasty as to be incalculable or ineon- 
ceivable. But such are epic phrases and must not be taken literally. 
In hyperbolical language the grand stage is being prepared for one 
of the most colossal actions ever conceived. 

Now God prepares the cloudy matter of his global space for 
creation, and chaos is the result of this activity. Somewhere with- 
in an upper segment of the space-sphere, perhaps not far from the 
zenith, He creates in time out of chaos materials, through the in- 
strumentality of his Son, the Empyrean or Heaven of Heavens, a 
place of unimaginable light. As Milton says, ‘‘Out of this light it 
appears that pleasures and glories, a perpetual heaven, have ema- 
nated and subsist.’’* Its crystal floor, resting upon dark chaos be- 
neath, does not oceupy the whole base of the global segment. Light 
streaming from its walls clarifies and beats down the adjacent chaos 
into a sort of turbulent sea-surface, whose waves roll against the 
battlements of Heaven as upon a shore. The Empyrean landscape 
is somewhat analogous to that of Earth, though its extent is im- 
measurably more vast. And in the midst of it —i.e. near the center 
of the whole heavenly region — stands the Mount of God, capped 
with blinding light, the immediate dwelling-place of Deity. Heaven 
of Heavens has no sky; above its floor and its layer of ‘‘air,’’ there 
is only the effulgence of Light. Thus on the summit of God’s Mount 
the zenith of all space opens up, shades off, as it were, and melts 
into that infinity of Light which is God or in which God dwells 
and has dwelt from all eternity (III, 3-5). 

On a certain ‘‘day’’ an imperial summons brings all the innu- 
merable hosts of Heaven before the Almighty’s flaming throne (V, 
584ff.). They come in multitudes from all the outlying regions and 
ends of Heaven to hear pronounced God’s exaltation of His only 


2Paradise Lost, ed. Harris Francis Fletcher, in The Complete Poetical Works 
of John Milton, Boston, 1941, III, 711. Parenthetical references in the text 
are to this work and this edition. 

3De Doctrina Christiana, ed., with the translation of Charles R. Sumner, by 
James Holly Hanford and Waldo Hilary Dunn, New York, 1933, Columbia 
Edition, XV, 29, 18-19. 
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Son (V, 600ff.). In the ‘‘evening’’ they dispose themselves about 
the Mount and later disperse in bands over the contiguous wide 
plain, ‘‘and wider far,’’ Raphael reports, ‘‘Than all this globous 
earth outspread’’ (V, 648-649). Of such imaginatively suggested 
vastness are the Courts of God. The Archangel Lucifer revolts in 
envy and pride and, as Satan, drawing a third of the angelic hosts 
about him, prepares to march homeward into Quarters of the North 
(V, 673ff.). 

It must be observed, then, that there are geographical directions 
in Heaven. Satan, standing at the foot of God’s Mount and facing 
North, must know that on his left hand (i.e. to the West) there 
runs a broad and ample road —‘‘whose dust is gold And pave- 
ment stars’’ — leading from God’s House in central Heaven to the 
blazing gate-way in the western battlements (III, 500ff.). Later 
the Son, returning victorious from creation of the World, goes east- 
ward along this road until he reaches Heaven’s high-seated top 
(VII, 577ff.). 

But Satan and his innumerable Powers march with winged speed 
northward. Here we are interested in the inexpressible distance 
covered overnight in their passage from the Mount of God in cen- 
tral Heaven to the region lying against the extreme northern bat- 
tlements. Even Raphael has difficulty in making Adam understand 
the immense and almost inconceivable extension involved. Says he, 


Regions they passed, the mighty regencies 
Of Seraphim and Potentates and Thrones 
In their triple degrees — regions to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
And all the sea, from one entire globose 
Stretched into longitude (V, 748-754). 
Especially suggestive, as stimulus to the imagination, is the state- 
ment that elongation of a sphere —i.e. the globe of the Earth — 
into a single line might indicate the distance covered before Satan 
reaches his native seat in the North. Returning Abdiel traverses 
this ‘‘ wide champaign’’ of Heaven in a single night (VI, 1-2). And 
of Satan’s celestial pursuers it is said: 
so over many a tract 
Of Heaven they marched, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene (VI, 76-77). 
They too come into the northern regions where the great battles 
occur. On the third day Messiah is victorious and, having expelled 
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the rebels out of Heaven, he turns his chariot southward. In due 
time, celebrated by saints as sole victor, he rides ‘‘triumphant 
through mid Heaven’’ into the courts of his mighty Father (VI, 
888-890). 

Meantime, Satan and his angels have been driven against the 
western wall of Heaven at some point in the extreme North. If the 
Empyreal bounds may be considered in the form of a square or 
‘‘quadrature’’ (X, 381), then the point of expulsion lies some- 
where in the western wall perhaps near its junction with the north- 
ern wall. If Heaven is circular in form — Milton is at one time un- 
certain whether it is square or round (II, 1048) —the expulsion 
point is situated in an are of a circle so vast in circumference that 
one might question whether the segment were straight or curved. 
At any rate, the crystal wall of Heaven, open wide, rolls inward, 
disclosing a spacious gate or gap overlooking the turbulent sea- 
surface of chaos (VI, 861ff.). Rebellious angels observe with horror 
the wasteful Deep; but they are driven out, and 


Disburdened Heaven rejoiced, and soon repaired 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rolled (VI, 878-79). 


Now if one cares to view with eye of imagination the western wall 
of Heaven from the outside, he can see on his left hand the breached 
but repaired section of the erystal battlements, and on the right 
hand, at an almost inconceivable distance from the breach, the great 
western gateway of Heaven which opens upon the highway leading 
tc God’s Mount in the background. 

From the breached wall of Heaven Satan and his hosts precipi- 
tate themselves downward through the wild anarchy of chaos. At 
times they are said to fall; but for the most part, since downward 
motion is not natural to them, they are pursued by eternal wrath 
(VI, 865), stricken with Heaven’s afflicting thunder (II, 165), and 
compelled in laborious downward flight (II, 80) until yawning 
Hell receives them. However vast in extent the newly created uni- 
verse of ‘‘bottomless’’ Hell may be, its flaming mouth is situated, 
approximately, directly beneath the breached western wall of 
Heaven. Though the time involved in the fall is only nine days (VI, 
871), the distance from Heaven to Hell is literally immeasurable. 
It is the imaginative poet who places Hell 


As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
As from the center thrice to the utmost pole (I, 73-74). 
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This sort of measurement is, of course, merely symbolical and sug- 
gestive. As Professor Gilbert observes: 


Milton has taken a unit of measurement that means great beyond imagination 
and has applied it to Chaos. 

Satan’s return journey from Hellmouth to the newly created 
Mundane Universe must be considered in two sections. The first 
leg of his journey is upward and through noisy confusion of the 
hoary Deep, 


a dark 

Illimitable ocean; where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost (II, 891-894). 
Here he finds at times a crude consistence of chaotic materials, bogs 
rough, dense, or rare, over and through which he swims, or sinks, 
or wades, or creeps, or flies; sometimes he falls in complete vacuity 
and is hurled aloft by explosion of some cloud instinct with fire 
and nitre. It may seem strange that, in circumstances where there 
is no direction, he should have maintained in general a direct up- 
ward motion. It was Moloch who explained to Satan that ascent 
through chaos would be easy, because, says he, ‘‘in our proper mo- 
tion we ascend up to our native seat; descent and fall To us is ad- 
verse.’’ (II, 75ff.). But Satan does not find the ascent easy. With 
great difficulty he arrives at the pavilion of Chaos and sable-vested 
Night, who keep residence here upon the frontiers of their dark and 
chaotic realm. He enquires the readiest path which leads to where 
their gloomy bounds confine with Heaven. Chaos, recognizing him, 
remembers how he and his numerous host recently passed this way 
with ruin on ruin, pursued by millions of victorious bands poured 
through the breached western wali of Heaven (II, 990ff.). Satan 
learns that he is not far from the light which streams from the 
Empyreal battlements and that God has indeed created a new 
world. He rejoices that his sea of chaos should now find a shore, 
and 


With fresh alacrity and force renewed 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse, and through 

The shock of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wins his way (II, 1011ff.). 





4Allan H. Gilbert, On the Composition of Paradise Lost, Chapel Hill, 1947, 
p. 97, Note 3. Cf. David Masson, The Life of John Milton, London, 1880, VI, 
543, for a literal interpretation, and B. A. Wright, ‘‘Masson’s Diagram of 
a ’s Spaces,’’ Review of English Studies, XXI (1945), 42-44, for a re- 

uttal. 
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At last light appears from the walls of Heaven, reducing the tu- 
mult and hostile din of chaos and so sublimating its substance that 
he floats calmly in an atmosphere resembling air and at leisure be- 
holds the wall of Heaven extended wide. His journey upward 
through chaos is now complete. It is clear that, whatever diviga- 
tions may have characterized his recent flight, his upward motion 
has in general been along a straight line extending from Hellmouth, 
through chaos, past the pavilion of Chaos and Old Night, up to a 
point near that breach in Heaven’s wall through which he and his 
followers were expelled. 

Here the second leg of Satan’s journey begins. Looking south- 
ward along the western wall of Heaven, he beholds in the distance 
the recently created Mundane Universe, pendant, linked in a golden 
chain to that side Heaven whence he and his legions fell (II, 1005- 
1006). He will learn later that it is suspended directly underneath 
the great western Gate (III, 500ff.). But from his present vantage 
point the hanging World, viewed from an incalculable distance, 
seems ‘‘in bigness as a star of smallest magnitude close by the 
moon’”’ (II, 1052). Milton, of course, knows nothing about measur- 
ing distances in terms of light-years. But, as we have seen, he has 
already measured, in highly poetic language, the approximately 
parallel distance within the walls of Heaven. Keeping in sight his 
distant goal, Satan flies southward along the wall of Heaven, hori- 
zontally (with respect to Heaven), over the turbulent sea of chaos 
below. Or as God, looking down from his Mount says to his Son, 

And now, 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way 

Not far off Heaven, in the precincts of light, 

Directly towards the new-created World (III, 86-98). 
Meanwhile, the hieing Fiend, bent on revenge, alights and walks 
upon the outmost opacous globe of the round World. He discov- 
ers that this shell — which protects the luminous interior from the 
inroads of Darkness —is partly suspended in wild chaos. And 
whereas, viewed from afar, it appeared a globe — ‘‘a star of small- 
est magnitude’’— it now seems a ‘‘boundless continent’’ (III, 
422-423) vexed with ever-threatening and blustering storms. As he 
wanders upward along the surface of this vast expanse, he is sensi- 
tive to some glimmerings of light from above and, presently, comes 
to the brilliantly lighted zenith of the globe. Far distant, he des- 
cries a magnificent stairway leading up to the richly adorned west- 
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ern Gate of Heaven. And directly beneath, an orifice in the global 
structure permits a passage through the starry orbs down to Earth. 
He descends and finally arrives at the blissful seat of Paradise 
where he pursues his nefarious plan. 


Il. 


In Book II of Paradise Lost it is announced that Sin and Death, 
following Satan’s track, paved a broad way from Hell to the out- 
most orb of this frail World (II, 1024ff.). And in Book X are pre- 
sented certain circumstantial details regarding the design, pur- 
poses, and building of so tremendous a structure. The distances to 
be spanned are incalculable; the obstacles to be met are almost in- 
surmountable. But we may be sure that the great highway must, 
as was the case in Satan’s journey, be considered and established 
in two sections: one leg leading like a tunnel upward through chaos 
to the dimly lighted frontiers of Chaos and Old Night, and another 
leg built like a bridge from that point over and above the roaring 
sea of chaos off the coast of Heaven to the outer sphere of the 
World. 

But, one may ask, how are Sin and Death enabled to pursue 
the track of Satan? Sin, incestuous daughter of the Fiend, is im- 
pelled by an inexplicable attraction and instinct to follow her 
father-lover. She feels wings growing, she says, and is conscious of 
new strength within her which may give large dominion beyond 
the Deep. She is drawn by 


Or sympathy, or some connatural force, 

Powerful at greatest distance to unite 

With secretest amity things of like kind 

By secretest conveyance (X, 243ff.). 
With the help of her ill-begotten son, Death, and lest their father 
find it impossible to return quickly over and through the ‘‘impassa- 
ble’’ and ‘‘impervious’’ Gulf (X, 254), she will found a path from 
Hell to the new World. Death is eager to aid; he scents carnage 
afar off, snuffs the smell of mortal change on Earth, and tastes the 
savor of death from all things that live there (X, 267-281). So 
equipped with instinct and powerful sense of smell, they proceed 
to their great work. 

Their process of construction is in some sense a minor ‘‘creation,’’ 

because they too reduce to order immense volumes of chaotic ma- 
terials. They fly out from Hellmouth into the anarchy of chaos, 
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gather available solid or slimy matter, and crowd it to the mouth 
of Hell. There Death smites into solidity the aggregated soil with 
his petrifying mace, 
the rest his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move, 

And with asphaltic slime (X, 296-299). 
In this manner they establish firmly a sort of pier in Hellmouth, 
and as broad, which sustains one end of the upward-tending cause- 
way. But first the broad way is extended to the roots of Hell itself 
(X, 280-299). 

Little is reported about the construction of the road from Hell 
through chaos up to light. Presumably even Milton finds it almost 
impossible, or at least inexpedient, to describe the building of such 
a passage through middle Darkness. But that the completed work 
is in the form of a tunnel there can be no doubt. Later Satan, re- 
turning from Earth to Hell, passes along this way. He approaches 
Hellmouth on this last leg of his downward journey with complete 
comfort and safety while 

on either side 

Disparted Chaos overbuilt exclaimed, 

And with rebounding surge the bars assailed, 

That scorned his indignation (X, 415-418). 
Now dispart is a violent term. One gets the impression that Sin 
and Death —they are very powerful (X, 285) — have opened up 
a wide passage through chaos by cleaving, forcing asunder, or caus- 
ing to fly apart its conflicting elements. But unlike Satan who also 
forced his way through, they have stabilized their passage by the 
process of overbuilding it with unassailable bars. On either side, 
i.e. on each and every side, an indignant chaos violently surges 
against it in vain. One may hear the clamor and roar of attacking 
and rebounding chaos. But it is scarcely possible to represent ex- 
cept in concept or to discern, even with the eye of imagination, a 
perfectly black tunnel running through complete Darkness. Conse- 
quently, Milton fixes his attention primarily, and for a special 
purpose, upon the building and appearance of the second section 
of the road from Hell to the World. 

After the construct emerges into the precincts of light — not far 
from the breached wall of Heaven — it turns southward and be- 
comes an immense mole spanning the sea-surface of chaos below. 
Still following Satan’s track, Sin and Death 
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Paved after him a broad and beaten way 

Over the dark Abyss, whose boiling gulf 

Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length (II, 1026-28). 
It is now a causeway built high-arched ‘‘Over the foaming Deep”’ 
(X, 300), ‘‘a ridge of pendent rock over the vexed Abyss’’ (X, 
313). And finally Sin and Death bring this work, wrought by ‘‘ won- 
drous art pontifical,’’ to the bare outside of this round World. They 
make it fast with pins of adamant and chains to the very spot where 
Sata landed safe from out of chaos. Thence the highway leads up 
to the zenith of the World’s outside shell where an opening gives 
access to the interior. 

Here ‘‘at the brink of chaos, near the foot Of this new wondrous 
pontifice’’ (X, 347) Satan, returning from Paradise, meets his 
exultant offspring, Sin and Death. Satan rejoices ‘‘at the sight of 
that stupendous bridge’’ (X, 351); Sin is glad that she has been 
able to ‘‘overlay with this portentous bridge the dark Abyss’’ (X, 
370). Now appears clearly Milton’s artistic purpose in emphasiz- 
ing at length in Book X the construction and appearance of this 
visible bridge over chaos, some identical aspects of which he had 
briefly noted in Book II. He is especially interested here in the 
meeting at this point of three symbolical ways: one leading up to 
Heaven-gate, a stair-way, each tread of which is ‘‘mysteriously 
meant’’ (III, 516), one passing down to Earth, and one giving 
easy access to Hell. Satan, as he stands facing the battlements of 
Heaven, is able to observe all three of them at their junction, for 


now in little space 

The confines met of empyrean Heaven 

And of this World, and on the left hand Hell, 

With long reach interposed; three several ways 

In sight to each of these three places led (X, 320-324). 
The triumphant Prince of Darkness enthusiastically approves of 
the road which stretches, on his ‘‘left hand, with long reach inter- 
posed,’’ down to Hell. By means of this glorious work, he says, the 
Infernal Empire has been unified with the new World into ‘‘one 
realm, one continent Of easy thoroughfare’’ (X, 391-94). Sin and 
Death are commanded to descend through the stars right down to 
Paradise, where they are to dwell and reign in bliss; thence they 
will exercise dominion over all the Earth, in the air and chiefly on 
Man (X, 397-401). He himself descends ‘‘down the causey’’ (X, 
415) and finally ‘‘through Darkness’’ (X, 394) to Hell-gate. Mean- 
while, good angels ascend and descend the celestial stair-way or 
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xass down to Earth, bent on the execution of God’s high behests. 
Thus the meeting of three ways at the World’s zenith is of tre- 
mendous importance in the poet’s epic design; here are made ‘‘ visi- 
ble’’ the roadways to three universes henceforth involved in the 
struggle for the soul of Man.° 

Here follows a diagram suggesting the relationship between God, 
who is Infinite Light, and total space with its content of emanated 
and created reality : 
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In this manner, it seems to me, Milton has established and pre- 
pared for furnishing the vast stage upon which is enacted the epic 
conflict between good and evil. The space-continuum, limited 


5For a somewhat different interpretation of the passages about the road to 
Hell, as found in Book II and Book X, see Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 128-130. 
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though hyperbolically boundless, contains all emanated and created 
existences — Heaven, Hell, chaos, and the World — and is itself 
‘‘contained’’ in that unique Infinity which is God. All creations 
and therefore all movements are accomplished in some conceived 
‘‘time,’’ but all times are swallowed up in that ‘‘abyss, Eternity, 
whose end no eye can reach’’ (XII, 555-556). Satan’s wanderings 
cover amazing stretches of hyperbolical infinitudes — infinitudes 
which may be said to represent the expanded universe of Milton’s 
mind. And distances, expanses, directions, and perspectives are pre- 
sented with such clarity and poetic suggestiveness that one may 
well stand in awe of the creative imagination which conceived them. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 
AND 
Louis A. LANDA 
Princeton University 
With the Assistance of 
JoHN LOFTIS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during the year 1949, together with some 
of earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in 
this series. Since there is frequently a considerable interval be- 
tween the publication of a scholarly work and reviews of it, we have 
listed again such earlier works as have been the subject of impor- 
tant reviews in the current year. We are indebted to those who 
have contributed the reviews signed with their names, and we wish 
to thank Messrs. James L. Clifford, Gellert S. Alleman, and S. P. 
C. Duvall, Jr., for aid in collecting titles and for other assistance.’ 


CONTENTS 
I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies___._-.--_---- 237 
II. Political and Social Background____-__--_--__----_-~-- 241 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion-___-._----_------------ 245 
IV. Laterary History and Criticisom.......................- 249 
Te, ee arian cceeeentecccntenk he deeecnnlandh nteesctnndl 260 
VI. Continental Background______--_-----_--_-__--_-______- 305 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
AHR American historical review 
EHR English historical review 
ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 


iThe year of a review is 1949 unless otherwise specified. 


2The editors will be grateful to scholars for reprints or notices of their 
publications. 
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JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
JMH Journal of modern history 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
N&Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly - 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philology 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. xxxtv. Dealing with 
publications of the year 1948. Edited by G. Barraclough. Lon- 
don: George Philip, for the Historical Association, 1949. Pp. 56. 


Contains sections on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and Mat- 
thias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1948: English 
language and literature.’’ PMLA, utxtv (May, 1949), 3-89. 

‘‘The bibliographical jungle.’’ Special art. in TLS, Aug. 5, 1949, 
p. 512. 

Some eighteenth-century material. 

Bowers, Fredson. Principles of bibliographical description. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 505. 

A very important work for ali students of descriptive bibliography. Chap. 8 
is entitled ‘‘ Notes on eighteenth-century books.’’ 


Carty, James, and others (eds.). ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1947.’’ 
Irish historical studies, vt (1949), 114-36. 

Cox, Edward Godfrey. A reference guide to the literature of travel, 
including tours, descriptions, towns, histories and antiquities, 
surveys, ancient and present state, gardening, etc., Vol. m: 
Great Britain. (University of Washington publications in lan- 
uage and literature, Vol. xu, May 1949.) Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 732. 


A continuation of Mr. Cox’s monumental work, containing much of value 
for students of the eighteenth century. 


Craig, Hardin (general ed.). ‘‘English literature of the Renais- 
sance: a bibliography.’’ SP, xivr (1949), 204-386. 

Derby, J. Raymond. ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective and 
critical bibliography for the year 1948.’’ ELH, xvi (1949), 1-64. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1948- 
1949 (Number 16). Compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1949. Pp. xiv + 176. 

Dudley, Fred A., and others (eds.). The relations of literature and 
science: a selected bibliography, 1930-1949. Pullman, Wash.: 
Published for General Topics VII, a discussion group of the 
Modern Language Association of America, by the Department 
of English of the State College of Washington, 1949. Pp. 59. 
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Friedman, Arthur, and Louis A. Landa, with the assistance of John 
Loftis. ‘*‘ English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography.”’ 
PQ, xxvint (1949), 360-412. 

Gallaway, R. J. ‘*‘ Bibliographical evidence of a piracy by Edmund 
Curll.’”’ University of Texas studies in English, xxvii (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1949), 154-59. 

Concerned with Curll’s 1735 edition of Vertot’s History of the revolutions 
of Portugal. 

Hunt, R. W. ‘‘Tanner’s Bibliotheca britannico-hibernica.’’ Bodlei- 
an Library record, 1 (1949), 249-58. 

On the genesis and growth of Tanner’s design. 

Johnson, A. F. ‘‘The king’s printers, 1660-1742.’’ Library, 5th ser., 
mi (1948), 33-38. 

Mr. Johnson has given a condensed and meaty account, mostly from new 
material drawn from the Public Records Office and from imprints. In a large 
number of details this study either corrects or fills in Plomer and is a valuable 
addition to printing history. 

Beginning with the reinstatement of Major John Bill and Christopher Bar- 
ker at the Restoration, and the introduction of Thomas Neweomb, the various 
recorded difficulties of the patentees are traced and the transference of the 
patents, including the upsets in 1688. Most interesting of the new material 
are the tantalizingly brief records devoted to Edward Bewster from 1692, John 
Williams (not mentioned by Plomer) from 1686, and John Basket from 1692. 
Mr. Johnson surveys the secondary evidence concerning Basket in the light of 
the known original documents, and comes to the conclusion that 1711 is a 
better date than 1709 for his patent. The article concludes with a brief note 
on Hunson House, the address of the King’s Printer before the Great Fire, 
and with a useful chronological summary of the facts adduced in the central 
study. 

One of Mr. Johnson’s well-known virtues is his serupulous adherence to 
facts and his refusal to speculate without evidence. It sometimes happens, as 
here, that in the process he raises more questions than he attempts to solve; 
but in view of the fragmentary records this is a wise procedure. The reader 
of this article should understand that only the patentees are under scrutiny, 
and that the bulk of the evidence comes from the P. R. O. That still more 
ean be done by a study of imprints to complete the history of the King’s 
Printers, especially with reference to the employee printers, is demonstrated 
by C. W. Miller’s ‘‘In the Savoy: A study in post-Restoration imprints,’’ 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. Univ. Virginia, 1 (1948), 41-46, with its detailed in- 
formation about Thomas Newcomb which usefully supplements Johnson’s 
article. — FREDSON BOWERS. 

Knotts, Walter E. ‘‘Press numbers as a bibliographical tool: a 
study of Gay’s The beggar’s opera, 1728.’’ Harvard Inbrary 
bulletin, mt (1949), 198-212. 

Ever since 1922, when Professor Griffith called attention to the ‘small 
figures’’ which occasionally appear at the foot of the pages in many eight- 
eenth-century books, attempts have been made to interpret their meaning and 
to use them as bibliographical evidence. Of the several commentaries on these 
numbers, Mr. Knotts’ study is the latest, the most pretentious, and the least 
authoritative. Nothing can be expected from one who ignores all scholarship 
subsequent to 1927, infers a generalization from the ambiguous data in a 
single work, disregards corollary evidence of considerable importance in the 
evaluation of numbers, attributes to bibliographers theories which they have 
never entertained, and betrays, throughout, an unfamiliarity with biblio- 
graphical facts and terminology. 

Had Mr. Knotts consulted the bibliographies prepared by Griffith, Gulick, 
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Sale, and Worthington he would have discovered an array of citations invali- 
dating his arbitrary presumption that different numbers necessarily identify 
different impressions. Where numerous copies of an edition can be segregated 
according to invariable patterns of numbers, each group, it is safe to say, rep- 
resents a separate impression. But where, as in The beggar’s opera, there is 
evidence in the eight copies at the Houghton Library of an intermixture of 
numbered and unnumbered sheets of varying patterns, no conclusions can be 
drawn until other copies have been examined and investigation has then de- 
termined (1) which, among them all, have fixed patterns, (2) what is the 
correlation between these patterns and the headlines, and (3) what would 
seem to be a plausible explanation for those numbers revealed to be aberrant. 
Such an investigation may suggest that there are not four distinct impres- 
sions of The beggar’s opera, as Mr. Knotts supposes, nor eight, as the dis- 
closure of other variants might indicate, but actually only two, each of which 
may be divisible into states. 

The copies I have seen or have had identified for me fall into three cate- 
gories: 


Knotts Houghton Total 
Group impression copies copies Characteristics 
1 1 I, II 7 Invariable pattern of numbers 
2 3; 4 IV; VII, VIII 5 All sheets unnumbered 
3 2 III, V, VI 9 Sheets numbered as for 1, vari- 


ously numbered, or unnumbered. 


This classification reveals that while the copies in each of the first two 
groups are invariable and mutually exclusive, those in the third are of dif- 
ferent mixtures consisting of one or more sheets common to one of the other 
groups. Quite possibly each of these, or several in combination, may repre- 
sent impressions in addition to those identified as groups 1 and 2. It is more 
likely, however, that they are the products of conditions unmentioned by Mr. 
Knotts — the underprinting of certain sheets, an increase in the issue while 
at press, an interruption in the printing, the substitution of another press- 
man to complete the run—and if so, they are of less consequence than has 
been supposed, and not to be dignified by any other name than variant states 
of one of the other impressions. 

On the basis of the numbers alone, then, there is no reason for selecting 
copy III from among the nine varieties in the third group as an exemplar of 
a second impression. Nor is there any reason for assuming that there are two 
impressions, a ‘‘third’’ and a ‘‘fourth,’’ represented in the several copies 
without numbers. These are differentiated, in Mr. Knotts’ analysis, according 
to whether or not they have a woodcut on E;,'. The insertion of this block at 
press and the resultant displacement of type extending over five pages in the 
last two gatherings, it is inferred, would occasion ‘‘a great deal of trouble’’ 
(p. 208), more than we might expect, in fact, unless we account for the ad- 
justment as occurring after the completion of the impression. Again, unless 
there is substantiating evidence, the conjecture is quite untenable. At some 
time during the impression of another play known to me, the presses were 
stopped for revisions which involved the displacement of no less than nine 
pages of type extending over two gatherings. Here and in several other in- 
stances which could be cited, including one noted in the very issue of the 
Harvard library bulletin in which this article appears, the men in the print 
shop have gone to considerably more trouble than Mr. Knotts is ready to 
acknowledge. 

In view of these several considerations it will be agreed that the ambiguous 
testimony of the numbers and facile deductions based on the movement of type 
provide insufficient warrant for differentiating any impressions other than the 
two designated as groups 1 and 2. If others exist, and this is a possibility I 
would not reject, they can be detected only by the corroborative evidence af- 
forded by variations in the position and formation of the headlines. Of this 
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technique, so successfully employed by Professor Bowers and others, Mr. 
Knotts is singularly unaware. The customary procedure for distinguishing 
impressions, he believes, is that of comparing the position of the signatures 
(p. 205) —a procedure which, from the time of MeKerrow on, has been 
specifically restricted to editions. Mr. Knotts should be informed of the com- 
mon understanding that the position of the signatures is ordinarily fixed be- 
tween impressions, and remains so, not because the pages of type were re- 
tained in their chases —an impossible circumstance when, as all the printers’ 
manuals indicate, the chases were used repeatedly during the course of an 
impression — but because the direction lines were usually tied up with the 
type-pages when the latter were removed from the forme. 

Since Mr. Knotts’ notions concerning numbered sheets, as well as signatures, 
are unacceptable, it is not surprising that his conjectures about the unnum- 
bered sheets should also be invalid. To controvert F. B. Kaye’s hypothesis, 
which, in effect, presupposes that the work on a series of unnumbered sheets 
was performed by a pressman who identifies himself in the numbered sheet 
appearing immediately before or after the sequence, Mr. Knotts suggests that 
the formes were divided between an anonymous pressman and others who dis- 
tinguished their work with numbers. In support of this theory and in refuta- 
tion of the other he then cites the unusual distribution of numbers in the 
first, quarto edition of Gay’s Fables (1727), but fails to observe that the 
various sets of headlines in this work appear to substantiate the very hypo- 
thesis he intended to disprove. Here, and in many other books, the use of four 
sets (with two employed for the formes of B, D, F, and two for the alternate 
sequence C, E, G) seems to indicate that most of the sheets were machined 
by two presses operating simultaneously, and with or without identification. 

Aside from the primary concerns of his study, all of which have apparently 
gone astray, Mr. Knotts offers further occasion for displeasure. It is a bib- 
liographical fact that, in unquired formats, E, is a page of the inner and Fy 
a page of the outer forme: but Mr. Knotts casually informs us otherwise 
(p. 206, n. 7). He also tells us that the press-numbers were ‘‘ wedged firmly 
in the chase’’ (p. 199), an impossible position unless he refers to the forme, 
and not to the impermeable frame surrounding the type-pages. Next we are 
advised that the final gathering of Gay’s Fables is aA2 (p. 201), not Aa’, 
as the sequence of letters is registered in the book, nor 2A2 as the signature 
is usually reported. And finally we are expected to accept without explanation 
the extraordinary practice of withholding all formes from the press until the 
type for the edition had been completely composed (p. 209). These misrepre- 
sentations, like those offered for matters of greater consequence, are hardly 
conducive to a full understanding of the problems considered. The bibliog- 
rapher has not been enlightened by this performance. — WILLIAM B. Topp 


Miller, C. William. ‘‘In the Savoy: a study in post-Restoration im- 
prints.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of 
Virginia, 1 (1948-49), 41-46. 

Mortimer, Russell S. ‘‘ The first century of Quaker printers.’’ Jour- 
nal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xu (1948), 37-49. 

Newspapers on microfilm: a union check list. Compiled under the 
direction of George A. Schwegmann, Jr. Philadelphia: <Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, 1949. Pp. 176. 

Rev. by F. C. Francis in Library, 5th ser., Iv, 153-54. 

Osborne, Mary Tom. Advice-to-a-painter poems, 1633-1856: an an- 
notated finding list. With an introduction by Mary Tom Os- 
borne and a foreword by Reginald Harvey Griffith. [ Austin:] 
The University of Texas, 1949. Pp. 92. 

An interesting introduction and a careful piece of bibliographical scholar- 
ship on what Professor Griffith calls ‘‘one of the smaller genres in English 
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literary history.’’ Miss Osborne’s annotations are wide-ranging and informa- 
tive. 


Pafford, J. H. P. ‘‘Binding costs, 1735.’’ Library, 5th ser., m 
(1948), 222-23. 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German bibliography for 1948.’’ 
JEGP, xuvin (1949), 375-76. 

R{ansom], H. H. ‘‘ Recent studies in eighteenth periodicals. ”? Peri- 
odical post- boy, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 2-4. 

‘‘Research in progress in the modern languages and literatures 
[listings for 1949].’’ Compiled by Robert Graham Sawyer. 
PMLA, uxtv (May 1949), 93-292. 

For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see pp. 135-52. 

Rouse, H. Blair (ed.). ‘‘A selective and critical bibliography of 
studies in prose fiction for the year 1948.’’ JEGP, xuvi (1949), 
259-84. 

Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventy-second critical bibliography 
of the history and philosophy of science and of the history of 
civilization (to January 1948).’’ Jsis, xxxrx (1948), 242-86. 

Savage, Spencer. Catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library of 
the Linnean Society of London, Part 1v: Calendar of the Ellis 
manuscripts. London: Linnean Society, 1949. Pp. 104. 

Papers of John Ellis, F.R.S. (1705?-1776). 

Smith, Raymond. ‘‘London local collections.’’ Journal of documen- 

tation, v (1949), 19-30. 
Some eighteenth-century material. 

Smith, William C. A bibliography of the musical works published 
by John Walsh during the years 1695-1720. Oxford University 
Press, for the Bibliographical Society, 1949. 

Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 388. 

Stewart, Powell. ‘‘ Typographical characteristies of ‘The loyal Lon- 
don mercuries’.’” N&Q, cxciv (1949), 118-19. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxvmt, 1947. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick 8. Boas. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 
‘The Restoration’’ (pp. 194-200) is by V. de Sola Pinto, ‘‘The eighteenth 
eentury’’ (pp. 201-28) by Edith J. Morley. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Population and polygamy in eighteenth- 
century thought.’’ Journal of the history of medicine and allied 
sciences, Iv (1949), 129-48. 

An interesting article on the subject of populousness. Among those treated 
are Delany, Bolingbroke, Robert Wallace, Hume, and Malthus. 


Aspinall, A. Politics and the press, c. 1780-1850. London: Home 


and Van Thal, 1949. Pp. xv + 511. 
Rev. by W. O. Aydelotte in AHR, tv, 133-34; in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 282. 


Baker, C. H. Collins, and Muriel I. Baker. The life and circum- 
stances of James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos: patron of the 
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liberal arts. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1949. Pp. 493. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 587. 

Bradbrook, M. C. ‘*The elegant eccentries.’’ MLR, xuiv (1949), 
184-98. 

Concerned with Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, the ‘‘ ladies 
of Llangollen,’’ who were friendly with Burke, Anna Seward, and Mrs. Piozzi 
among others. 

Butterfield, H. George III, Lord North and the people, 1779-1780. 
London: Bell, 1949. Pp. 519. 

Rev. by C. Northcote Parkinson in Fortnightly, cLxvi1, 418-20. 

Carritt, E. F. A calendar of British taste from 1600-1800: being 
a museum of specimens and landmarks. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. 476. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 16, p. 820. 

Clapham, Sir John. A concise economic history of Britain, from 
the earliest times to 1750. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1949. Pp. xv + 324. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 854. 

Clifford, H. G. ‘‘Modern language studies in the University of 
Cambridge.’’ Modern languages, xxx (Dec. 1949), 4-14. 

Discusses eighteenth-century beginnings. 

Cowie, Leonard W. ‘‘The conflict of political, religious and social 
ideals in English education, 1660-1714.’’ Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research, xxm (1949), 51-52. 

A summary of a thesis. 

Craig, Maurice James. The volunteer earl: being the life and times 
of James Caulfeild, first Earl of Charlemont. London: Cresset 
Press, 1948. Pp. x + 277. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 15, p. 43. Cf. A. Farrington in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 105. 
Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The election at Hereford in 1702.’’ HLQ, xn 

(1949), 322-27. 

Prints two letters of James Brydges, Duke of Chandos. 

de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Gothic: origin and diffusion of the term; the idea 
of style in architecture.’’ Journal of the Warburg and Court- 
auld Institutes, x1 (1948), 142-62. 

Dickerson, O. M. ‘‘ England’s most fateful decision.’’ New England 
quarterly, xxm (1949), 388-94. 

On a change in English colonial administration in 1767. 

Dutton, Ralph. The English interior, 1500 to 1900. London: Bats- 
ford, 1949. Pp. 192. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 16, p. 246. 

Fan, T. C. ‘‘Chinese fables and anti-Walpole journalism.’’ RES, 
xxv (1949), 141-51. 

Faweett, Joan. ‘‘Thomas Chippendale.’’ N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 405- 
10. 

FitzGerald, Brian (ed.). The correspondence of Emily, Duchess 
of Leinster, 1731-1814. Vol. 1. (Irish Manuscript Commission.) 
Dublin: Stationery Office, 1949. Pp. xv + 593. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 710. 
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FitzGerald, Brian. Emily, Duchess of Leinster, 1731-1814. London: 

Staples Press, 1949. Pp. 295. 
Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 299. 

Furber, Holden. John Company at work: a study of European ez- 
pansion in India in the late eighteenth century. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 407. 

Rev. by Taraknath Das in Political science quarterly, LxIv, 142-47. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The great war for the empire: the vic- 
torious years, 1758-1760. (The British empire before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Vol. vu.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
Pp. xlviii + 467 + xxxvi. 

Rev. by A. L. Burt in Canadian historical review, xxx, 355-56. 
Green, V. H. H. The Hanoverians, 1714-1815. New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1949. Pp. 509. 
A textbook. Rev. by F. C. Dietz in AHR, Lv, 198-99. 


Hansen, Harold A. ‘‘The opening phase of the third Dutch War 
described by the Danish envoy in London, March-June 1672.’’ 
JMH, xxi (1949), 97-108. 

Hare, Kenneth. ‘‘The queen of the west.’’ Quarterly review, 
ccLxxxvi1 (1949), 348-59. 

On the rise of Cheltenham as a watering place. 

Hatton, R. ‘‘Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the 
Dutch republic, 1714-1721.’’ Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, xxmr (1949), 57-61. 


Summary of a thesis. 

Hodgkin, R. H. Siz centuries of an Oxford college: a history of 
the Queen’s College, 1340-1940. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 
xiii + 224. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 713. 

Humphreys, A. R. ‘‘Lords of Tartary.’’ Cambridge journal, m 

(1949), 19-31. 


Elements of Eastern culture in England. 

James, Francis Godwin. ‘‘Charity endowments as sources of local 
credit in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England.’’ Jour- 
nal of economic history, vi (1948), 153-70. 

Jourdain, Margaret. The work of William Kent. Introduction by 
Christopher Hussey. London: Country Life, 1949. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 708 (an important review). See also TLS, Nov. 25, 
p. 771; Dec. 16, p. 825. 


Jucker, Ninetta S. (ed.). The Jenkinson papers, 1760-1766. Lon- 
don: Maemillan Co., 1949. Pp. 451. 


Selections from the papers of Charles Jenkinson, first Lord Liverpool. Rev. 
in TLS, May 20, p. 323. 


Konopezynski, Wladyslaw. ‘‘ England and the first partition of Po- 
land.’’ Journal of Central European affairs, vim (1948), 1-23. 
Lane, Jane. Titus Oates. London: Dakers, 1949. Pp. 395. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 598. 
Lochhead, Marion. The Scots household in the eighteenth century. 


Edinburgh: Moray Press, 1948. Pp. 410. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 102. 
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Lockhurst, K. W. ‘‘ William Shipley and the Royal Society of Arts: 
the history of an idea.’’ Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
xcvil (1949), 262-83. 

Marshall, Dorothy. The English domestic servant in history. Lon- 
don: George Philip, for the Historical Association, 1949. Pp. 29. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘* Religion, politics, and oaths in the Glorious 
Revolution.’’ Review of politics, x (1948), 462-74. 

Nicholas, Donald. The young adventurer: the wanderings of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart in Scotland and England in the years 
1745-46. London: Batchworth Press, 1949. Pp. 228. 

Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 354. 

Parkinson, C. Northeote (ed.). The trade winds: a study of Brit- 
ish overseas trade during the French wars, 1793-1815, Intro- 
duction by Admiral Sir William M. James. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1948. Pp. 336. 

Rev. by Abbott Payson Usher in AHR, Lv, 136-38; in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 28 
Petrie, Sir Charles. The Jacobite movement: the first phase, 1688- 

1716. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1949. Pp. 240. 

A rewritten and enlarged version of an earlier book by the same author. 
Rey. in TLS, March 12, p. 163. 

Porcelli, Baron. The white cockade: the lives and adventures of 
James Francis Edward Stuart and his sons ** Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’? and Cardinal York. London: Hutchinson, 1949. Pp. 
301. 

Reddaway, W. F. A history of Europe from 1610-1715. London: 
Methuen, 1949. Pp. xxvi + 450. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 22, p. 82. 

Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘'the repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664.” 
LQ, xu (1949), 121-40. 

Robertson, George. The discovery of Tahiti: a journal of the second 
voyage of H.M.S. Dolphin round the world, under the command 
of Captain Wallis, R.N., in the years 1766, 1767 and 1768. Ed- 
ited by Hugh Carrington. London: Hakluyt Society and Ber- 
nard Quaritch, 1948. Pp. lii + 291. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 110. 

Robson, R. J. The Oxfordshire election of 1754: a study in the m- 
terplay of city, county, and university politics. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. 192. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 746. 

Rodgers, Betsy. Cloak of charity: studies in eighteenth-century 
philanthropy. London: Methuen, 1949. Pp. 185. 

Salaman, Redcliffe N. The history and social influence of the potato. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1949. Pp. 685. 

See particularly chaps. x11 and xu on Ireland in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and chaps. XxIv and xxv on England in the same period. 
Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Milton and the doctrine of passive obe- 

dience.’’ HLQ, xin (1949), 19-54. 

Particularly valuable as background for the Revolution of 1688 and the 

Whig rise to power. 
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Simonds, Bruce. ‘‘ Music in Johnson’s London.’’ The age of John- 
son: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 411-20. 

Smith, J. T. Nollekens and his times. Edited by G. W. Stonier. 
London: Turnstile Press, 1949. Pp. 275. 

A reprint of only the first volume of the original edition of 1828. Rev. in 

N§Q, CXCIv, 242. . 

Smith, William C. Concerning Handel: his life and work. London: 
Cassell, 1949. Pp. 299. 

Rev. in TLS, May 27, p. 345. 

Sumerson, John. Heavenly mansions and other essays on architec- 
ture. New York: Scribner, [1949]. Pp. 253. 

Contains ‘‘The mind of Wren’’ and ‘‘John Wood and the English town- 
planning tradition.’’ 


Trevelyan, G. M. ‘‘The two-party system in English political his- 
tory.’’ An autobiography and other essays (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1949), pp. 183-99. 

Turner, F. C. James IJ. New York: Maemillan Co., 1948. Pp. 544. 

Rev. by William H. Dunham, Jr., in AHR, Liv, 580-82. 

W., N. B. ‘‘ Voyage to England, 1763-1764.’’ Pennsylvania maga- 

zine of history and biography, uxxim (1949), 85-91. 
Contemporary advice to an American traveling to London. 

Williamson, James A. Cook and the opening of the Pacific. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1948. Pp. xii + 251. 

Rev. by Fulmer Mood in Pacific historical review, xv, 140-41. 

Woodall, Mary. Thomas Gainsborough: his life and work. (British 
painters ser.) London: Phoenix House, 1949. Pp. 128. 

Rey. in Ng-Q, cxciv, 286; in TLS, May 27, p. 344. 

Worcester, Dean K. The life and times of Thomas Turner of East 
Hoathly: a picture of the daily life in a small village in Sussex, 
England, drawn from the diary of a tradesman for the years 
1754-1765. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xi + 
73. 


An undergraduate prize essay. 


III. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Addison, William. The English country parson. London: Dent, 
1948. Pp. 246. 

Rev. by James Wallace Donald in Review of religion, xiv, 68-71. 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Polygamy and deism.’’ JEGP, xiv 
(1949), 343-60. 

Taking his clue from Patrick Delany, the friend of Jonathan Swift, who 
first pointed out the close connection between deism and polygamy, Mr. 
Aldridge shows how many of the deists approve of the institution of polygamy. 
He explains how those who argue for deism on primitivistic terms are forced 
to accept polygamy as consistent with the law of nature. If one argues along 
with Matthew Tindal that Christianity is as old as creation, that God’s reve- 
lation consists in the natural law established at the beginning of the world, 
then one must admit polygamy, which was practiced commonly by ancient 
peoples, as a natural institution. Mr. Aldridge also shows how the deists use 
this argument to embarrass orthodox clergymen by forcing them ‘‘to explain 
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the apparent differences in the moral codes of the Old and New Testaments.’’ 

Mr. Aldridge’s article is clearly and interestingly written, and his conten- 
tions seem to me sound. But I think his title is a little misleading, for he is 
concerned with more than merely the relationship between polygamy and 
deism. He shows that the topic of polygamy was prevalent in circles other 
than strictly deistic and theological ones. He mentions the frequent references 
to polygamy in the second part of Richardson’s Pamela and in other works 
of fiction. And he discusses the views of many writers generally considered 
outside of the deistic controversy, such as Bernardino Ochino, Johannes Lyser, 
Pierre Bayle, and David Hume. He comments, for example, on Hume’s argu- 
ment, which Bolingbroke had used before him, that the law of nature is con- 
cerned only with the mating of men and women and not with their marriages, 
that all marital laws are of civil origin. If Mr. Aldridge goes beyond the 
limits that his title suggests, he at least gains by showing the great interest 
in polygamy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Aldridge is to be commended for pointing out a connection between the 
arguments for polygamy and one of the basic religious and philosophical con- 
troversies in the eighteenth century. WALTER McINTOSH MERRILL. 

Allen, Phyllis. ‘‘Scientifie studies in the English universities of the 
seventeenth century.’’ JHI, x (1949), 219-53. 

A precise and comprehensive account of the opportunities, official and un- 
official, available for the study of science at the English universities during 
the seventeenth century. The survey of the evidence is painstaking and thor- 
ough. Some of this information will be familiar from other sources, and the 
material presented will not alter one’s general views of the growth of scien- 
tific activity and scientific education in English schools before 1700. The val- 
ue of the article, however, does not lie primarily in the fresh information which 
it brings to light, but in its organized presentation of the available material 
and the concreteness and exactness of its detail.— Moopy E. Prior. 
Barnard, E. A. B. ‘‘A Georgian prelate: James Yorke, Bishop of 

Ely, 1781-1808.’’ N&Q, cxctv (1949), 178-82, 204-8. 

Baur, John E. ‘‘English protestant attempts at reunion, 1689- 
1710.’’ Historical magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
xvi (1949), 443-56. 

Brady, John. ‘‘Some aspects of the Irish church in the eighteenth 
century.’’ Irish ecclesiastical record, uxx (1948), 515-23. 

On the persecution of the Catholics. 

Burnett, Gail A. ‘‘The reputation of Cicero among the English 
deists (1696-1776).’’ University of Southern California ab- 
stracts of dissertations . . . 1947 (1948), pp. 25-29. 

Butterfield, H. The origins of modern science, 1300-1800. London: 
Bell, 1949. Pp. 217. 

Subject of front art. in TLS, Nov. 25, pp. 761-63. 

Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘More Penn correspondence, Ireland, 1669- 
1670.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, LXxm 
(1949), 9-15. 

Caplan, Harry, and Henry H. King. ‘‘Latin tractates on preach- 
ing: a book-list.’’ Harvard theological review, xii (1949), 189- 
206. 

In part on the eighteenth century. 

Carpenter, Edward. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
his life and times. London: S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical 
Society, 1948. Pp. x + 466. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan, 22, p. 59. 
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Church, Leslie F. The early Methodist people. London: Epworth 

Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 286. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 23, p. 268. 

Clark, G. N. Science and social welfare in the age of Newton. Sec- 
ond edition. Oxford University Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1949. Pp. 159. 

Ferguson, Allan (ed.). Natural philosophy through the eighteenth 
century and allied topics. (Commemoration number to mark the 
150th anniversary of the foundation of the Philosophical mag- 
azine.) London: Taylor and Francis, 1948. Pp. vii + 164. 

Rev. by G. J. Whitrow in Philosophy, xxiv, 268-69. 

George Fox’s ‘‘ Book of miracles.’’ Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Henry J. Cadbury. With a foreword by Rufus M. 
Jones. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi + 
162. 


Rev. by Brand Blanshard in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biogra- 
phy, Lxxul, 396-97; by Howard E. Collier in Journal of the Friends’ His- 
torical Society, XL (1948), 20-24; by E. J. Dingwall in Nature, cLxim, 745-46; 
by Bliss Forbush in AHR, Lv, 130-31. 

Gillispie, Charles C. ‘‘Physick and philosophy: a study of the in- 
fluence of the College of Physicians of London upon the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society.’’ JMH, xrx (1947), 210-25. 

Greenwood, Major. Some British pioneers of social medicine. (Uni- 
versity of London, Heath Clark Lectures, 1946.) Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 118. 


Includes chapters on eighteenth-century medicine. Rev. by R. Padley in 
Nature, CLXIv, 6. 


Harris, Victor. All coherence gone. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1949. Pp. x + 255. 
Although only a few pages touch the period after 1660, this scholarly study 
of the controversy over the decay of nature is valuable background for stu- 
dents of the later period. 


Hart, A. Tindal. The life and times of John Sharp, Archbishop of 
York. London: S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Society, 
1949. Pp. 352. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 285. 

Henderson, G. D. ‘‘Puritanism in eighteenth-century Scotland.’’ 
Evangelical quarterly, xtx (1947), 211-21. 

Horton-Smith, L. G. H. ‘‘An ardent educationalist: Thomas Ten- 
ison, Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 112-16. 

Jones, R. F. ‘‘The background of the attack on science in the age 
of Pope.’’ Pope and his contemporaries: essays presented to 
George Sherburn, edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. 
Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 96-113. 

McAdoo, H. R. The structure of Caroline moral theology. London: 
Longmans, 1949. Pp. 179. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 285. 

McDowell, R. B. ‘‘The Anglican episcopate, 1780-1945.’’ Theology, 

L (1947), 202-9. 
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Moore, Nancy. ‘‘David Hartley.’’ Hibbert journal, xtvim (1949), 
73-79. 

Morrison, Stanley. English prayer books: an introduction to the 
literature of Christian public worship. Third edition. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1949. Pp. x + 239. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 777. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘Protestant dissent as crime (1660-1828).’’ 
Review of religion, xmm (1949), 339-53. 

Mullett, Charles F. ‘‘Toleration and persecution in England, 1660- 
89.’’ Church history, xvmr (1949), 18-43. 

Patterson, Louise Diehl. ‘‘Robert Hooke and the conservation of 
energy.’’ Isis, xxxvm1 (1948), 151-56. 

Raphael, D. Daiches. The moral sense. Oxford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. viii + 204. 

Rev. by Stephen Toulmin in Mind, Lvit (1948), 373-81. 

Ryan, John K. ‘‘The reputation of St. Thomas Aquinas among 

English protestant thinkers of the seventeenth century.’’ New 


scholasticism, xxm (1948), 1-33, 126-208. 
Concerned with Hobbes, Jeremy Taylor, the Cambridge Platonists, Stilling- 
fleet, and Richard Baxter, among others. 
Stimson, Dorothy. Scientists and amateurs: a history of the Royal 


Society. London: Sigma Books, 1949. Pp. xiii + 270. 
Rev. by Thomas Martin in Nature, CLx1I, 857-58; in TLS, Mar. 19, p. 188. 
Tuveson, Ernest Lee. Millennium and Utopia: a study in the back- 
ground of the idea of progress. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 254. 


In 1934 Mr. R. 8. Crane pointed out ‘‘the significant contributions made 
to the formulation and dissemination of progressivist ways of thinking, par- 
ticularly in England, by writers whose ruling motive was not the advancement 
of science, and still less the emancipation of the human mind from inherited 
‘prejudices,’ but the defense of revealed. religion against its many enemies 
among the partisans of enlightenment’’ (MP, xxxI, 273). Mr. Tuveson, ac- 
knowledging his debt to Crane, elaborates upon this position, especially as he 
sees the religious apology for the idea of progress supported by the revived 
and popular belief in a millennium which was to crown a process of gradual 
improvement. 

The optimism already apparent in Bodin, Bacon, and Hakewill, the author 
argues, is strengthened when the belief in cycles and hence in the possibility 
of progress is replaced by a belief in the inevitability of progress — progress 
toward a millennium of harmony, peace, and perfection. The millennial doctrine 
had been widely held in Jewish apocalyptic-literature and in Christian writ- 
ings until the end of Constantine’s reign, but was quiescent then until the 
seventeenth century. Meanwhile the prevalent view, propounded by Augustine, 
was hostile to the idea of a material utopia, or even of a spiritual utopia ac- 
companying material improvement. 

Mr. Tuveson shows how Joseph Mede, a teacher of Whichcote, More, and 
Cudworth, is responsible for the turn to the opinion that progress, both secu- 
lar and religious, necessarily precedes the millennium. After Mede there are 
many — among them Burnet, Whiston, Worthington, Law, and Monboddo — 
who help to establish a religious sanction for the idea of progress. Theories 
about the millennium are now stated in natural terms. The ultimate position 
reached is that no supernatural change intervenes to set off the present from 
the millennial age, which can be accounted for, according to Whiston, without 
providential action. Or, as explained by Worthington, the final Fire would be 
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but one step in the natural process of purification. The logical, as well as his- 
torical, end of this line of reasoning is the notion that salvation is to be 
achieved through social and moral progress, through evolution itself —the 
extreme extension of the paradox of the Fortunate Fall. 

By centering upon the religious backgrounds of the theory of progress, Mr. 
Tuveson (as Mr. Crane had done earlier) thus modifies the picture presented 
by Thonissen, Bury, Lovejoy, Jones, and others, and provides a corrective to 
any assumption that the new science is the only reason for the appeal of this 
theory. But Mr. Crane prefaced his article by recognizing that the spread of 
the idea of progress is primarily to be explained by ‘‘influences deriving their 
strength from the main movement of the Enlightenment itself,’’ whether a 
zealous support of the superiority of scientific inquiry or as justification for 
radical religious or social reforms. The explanation offered by Mr. Tuveson, 
though it affords a plausible way to account for some of the compatibility 
between religion and science in the eighteenth century, does not explain the 
basic appeal inherent in the idea of progress, or the characteristic form which 
the theory takes in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Religious apologists are rather accommodating themselves to views which 
are forced upon them. The earlier (sixteenth century) turn to optimism in 
secular terms, the impact of the new philosophy in the seventeenth century, 
the evidence of scientific challenge to revealed religion — all support a suspi- 
cion that religious writers are simply rephrasing in their own idiom, through 
the promise of the millennium, the already established idea of progress. 

The basic philosophy underlying the idea of progress is neither authori- 
tarian nor teleological. The beautiful analogy of religion, the analogy between 
the moral and natural worlds, which Edmund Law offers in support of a be- 
lief in progress, had been just as useful in support of the traditional Chris- 
tian theodicy, and illustrates the way in which religious concepts are adjusted 
to notions of progress secured by other means. Religious thinkers rearrange 
their premises in the light of the times, and do so in these times largely 
through reason, the common ground of religion and science. This process is a 
characteristic and defining phenomenon of the age of Enlightenment. 

Mr. Tuveson, in reminding us of the importance of the belief in a millennial 
utopia in this context, may perhaps be forgiven for implying that it caused 
what it found and endorsed. His book provides a significant chapter in the 
history of early modern thought. — Victor Harris. 


Watters, A. C. History of British Churches of Christ. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Butler University School of Religion, 1948. Pp. 132. 


Rev. by W. B. Blakemore, Jr., in Review of religion, xiv, 71-74. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. ‘‘Archetypal analogies in the language of criti- 
cism.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xvi (1949), 313-27. 


A valuable study of ‘‘the replacement of the analogy of a machine by that 
of a living plant as the implicit paradigm governing the analysis of the proc- 
ess... and also the product of literary invention.’’ 

The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 426. 

Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in South Atlantic quarterly, xLviti, 620-22; by 
George Sherburn in Yale review, Xxx1x, 182-84; by C. R. Tracy in Queen’s 
quarterly, LVI, 614-15. 

Probably no one has done more than Professor Tinker to develop in this 
country an interest in eighteenth-century literature, particularly of the age 
of Johnson. His influence has, of course, been exerted to a considerable extent 
through his writing, in which he has not only added substantially to our knowl- 
edge but has also made the period seem an attractive field of study to rising 
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generations of scholars. But, as Mr. W. S. Lewis suggests in his introduction 
to the present volume, Professor Tinker’s influence is best seen in the ad- 
vanced students whom he has trained. Possibly the best test of such training 
is the scholarly production of the students; and in reading the names of the 
contributors to the volume one is impressed with how major the gaps would 
be in our knowledge of the lives or writings of such figures as Johnson, Bos- 
well, Goldsmith, Burke, Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, and Walpole if these 
people and other students of Professor Tinker had not devoted themselves to 
the age of Johnson. 

The volume consists of thirty-six essays (all listed separately in this bib- 
liography), divided almost equally under four headings: ‘‘The Club,’’ ‘‘ The 
novelists,’’ ‘‘The poets,’’ and ‘‘Other aspects of the age.’’ The volume is 
addressed to the intelligent reader with some knowledge of the literature and 
literary personalities of the period; it is popular without being condescend- 
ing. Only a few of the papers present new materials or strikingly new points 
of view. Some of the best are popular statements or restatements by specialists 
on the topics treated; others—as was necessary in a volume designed to 
cover so many aspects of the age — give their authors an opportunity to con- 
sider, often with excellent results, new writers or new problems. Although not 
intended primarily for specialists, the essays almost without exception can be 
read by them with profit and approval. The volume is a tribute with which 
Professor Tinker must be pleased. — ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 

Aldridge, A. O. ‘‘The pleasures of pity.’’ ELH, xvi (1949), 76-87. 
Arthos, John. The language of natural description in eighteenth- 
century poetry. (University of Michigan publications: Language 
and literature ser., Vol. xx1v.) Ann Arbor: University of Mich- 


igan Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 463. 

Beginning with a summary of Thomas Quayle’s classification of eighteenth- 
century stock diction, this study seeks ‘‘to assess the relationship’’ of this 
language ‘‘to that of earlier periods, in English and other literatures.’’ The 
objections of Trapp, Warton, Aiken and their successors to a vocabulary which 
had become all too familiar were made without satisfactory explanation for its 
existence. Professor Arthos has sought to clarify the essential difference be- 
tween empty repetition of stable diction —‘‘nonsense’’ in the worst and, 
sometimes, in the best versifiers—and careful phrasing which is sound be- 
cause it has extension of meaning (e.g., sounding tempests, wandering moon, 
lucid squadrons, elemental fire). Scientific observation and classification, re- 
corded both in Latin and in the vernacular (with the Latin the more pre- 
cise), established ‘‘fixed characters’’ for ideas: ‘‘not only a Nomenclature, 
but also a Terminology,’’ as Whewell wrote. The scientist had to be precise; 
the good poet who looked at him, and at nature, was as consciously so. Du- 
Bartas and such phrase books as Buchler’s (1631), Poole’s (1657) and the 
Gradus ad Parnassum stabilized diction, but no more than did Lucretius and 
Descartes, read with equal profit by Dryden and by Boyle. 

Particular attention is given the attitude of poets and scientists from an- 
tiquity to Newton to the constant and unchanging terms of reference used in 
interpreting the analogy of the universe as a living body. Hence, there were 
precise definitions and connotations for elements in flux, globe, ambient air, 
exhalations, vapors, middle regions, seeds, poles, zones, and the qualifying 
adjectives, liquid, fluid, crystal, genial, generous, vital. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was ‘‘general acceptance of the idea that poetry requires a stock 
language for certain purposes as much as science.’’ In proof, Professor Ar- 
thos offers a 267-page list of words and phrases, arranged alphabetically and 
chronologically, quoted in context from the poets and natural philosophers. 
Aether, for example, has 33 literary and 24 scientific illustrations, from Homer, 
Sophocles, Aratus, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Prudentius, Ronsard, DuBartas, 
Spenser, Sylvester, Drayton, Chamberlayne, Milton, Dryden, Blackmore, Genest, 
Pope, Thomson, and from Plato, Aristotle, Daneau, Kepler, Comenius, Hobbes, 
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Glanville, Hooke, and Newton. Fluid is illustrated 22:13; Humor, 21:18; 
Sounding, 23: 12. A second appendix emphasizes the frequency of periphrases ; 
a third, y-suffixes. The title is somewhat misleading, for the book is a survey 
of classical and seventeenth-century sources of diction which became the heri- 
tage of later poets. Illustrations from the eighteenth century are kept at a 
minimum, as announced in the preface; the student, therefore, must read not 
only contemporary sources, but Bateson, Tillotson, and, for extension, Wim- 
satt’s Philosophic words. — JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 

Baker, C. H. Collins. ‘‘Some illustrators of Milton’s Paradise lost 
(1688-1850).’’ Library, 5th ser., mt (1948), 1-21, 101-19. 

Beljame, Alexandre. Men of letters and the English public in the 
eighteenth century, 1660-1744: Dryden, Addison, Pope. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1948. Pp. 492. 

Rev. by R. G. Cox in Scrutiny, xvi, 172-73; by Hugh Macdonald in RES, 
xxv, 363-64; by V. de Sola Pinto in English, vi, 190-91. 

Boase, T. S. R. ‘‘Illustrations of Shakespeare’s plays in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries.’’ Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, x (1947), 83-108. 

Boyce, Benjamin (ed.). The adventures of Lindamira, a lady of 
quality. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. 
xvii + 167. 

The reprint of Lindamira, one of the earliest English novels in letters, is 
issued in attractive format and is well edited. In his interesting introduction 
Professor Boyce writes that this novel is ‘‘a remarkable demonstration of how 
something of situation, motivation, and sentiment could be abstracted from 
the now rather démodé French heroic romance and adapted to English middle- 
class life.’? He believes that although Tom Brown certainly helped with the 
book, this coarse humorist could hardly have written the letters of so sensitive, 
modest, and feminine a creature as Lindamira. She, like her spiritual daughter 
Marianne, is fond of herself and wishes everybody else to be the same. So she 
conducts her amorous intrigues, the chief subject of the novel, on a plane 
high above the vanity and folly depicted in so many of the novels of the day. 
In fact, her actions, although not entirely freed from egotism, are meant to 
serve as an instructive moral lesson. To men she is irresistible. Is it her fault 
if queer specimens like Philander and Sir Formal Trifle are stricken by her 
charms? 

Although not without crudities, Lindamira is a document of considerable 
importance to students of prose fiction. It gives a picture of sentimentality 
in its first stages as derived largely from the French novel. Lindamira has 
the grande dime of the sentimental lover, the parting of sweethearts is a tear- 
ful thing, and there are two landscapes — rather sketchy, but one of them is 
called ‘‘romantic.’’ Country life is preferable to city life — at least when the 
heart is tender. But as yet there is no sympathy for peasants: they are country 
clowns or clodpates. All this is fairly new wine, but the nomenclature is old- 
fashioned and often preposterous. Imagine calling a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn by the name of Cleomidon, trotting out names like Lyndaraxa, Alcander, 
Silvanus, Volusius, and declaring that the English races were being run at 
Byzantem! 

But this is only one feature of this curious and rare little eighteenth-century 
novel, Lindamira is a welcome book. Perhaps it may encourage some press to 
reprint other rare eighteenth-century novels, such as Mary Collyer’s Letters 
from Felicia to Charlotte (1744-49), Edward Bancroft’s History of Charies 
Wentworth (1770), or Sophia Lee’s The recess (1783-85), important deistic- 
sentimental narratives. — JAMES K. Foster. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘The gloom of the Tory satirists.’’ Pope and his 


contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited 
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by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 1-19. 

Brooks, Harold F. ‘‘The ‘imitation’ in English poetry, especially 
in formal satire, before the age of Pope.’’ RES, xxv (1949), 
124-40. 

Mr. Harold F. Brooks, the English bibliographer and editor of Oldham, in 
a heavily documented, authoritative article makes an excellent case for Denham 
and Cowley as the first real English imitators of formal Latin satire, that is, 
poets who consciously evolved and followed a theory of imitation. Johnson 
had said in his Life of Pope that ‘‘imitation was first practiced in the reign 
of Charles the second by Oldham and Rochester; at least I remember no in- 
stances more ancient.’’ Taking Jolhnson’s comment as his touchstone, Mr, 
Brooks painstakingly traces the development of the idea and the practice of 
English imitation from Wyatt to Pope, and finds numerous ‘‘instances more 
ancient.’’ 

Wyatt, Hall, and Donne had fitted figures, fables, and entire blocks of lines 
from the classical Latin satires into their own contemporary poems; but the 
‘decisive step of applying the method consistently in rendering whole poems 
into English was taken by Cowley and some of his disciples’? (p. 127). Both 
Cowley and Denham had theorized in print about the new method of freely 
paraphrasing and at the same time modernizing the settings and allusions of 
the classical poems. (Mr. Brooks rightly takes sharp issue with A. F. B. Clark’s 
thesis in Boileau and the French classical critics in England [Paris, 1925] 
that the English formal satire of the Restoration was inspired almost wholly 
by Boileau.) Both Rochester and Oldham knew ‘‘the beloved’’ Cowley and 
the entire antecedent English tradition of imitation. Mr. Brooks sees the 
greatest Augustan imitations, those of Swift, Pope, and Johnson as following 
essentially the method used by Rochester in his Allusion to Horace, i.e., giv- 
ing a modern equivalent for each paragraph of the original in turn. Augustan 
imitators, however, expected their readers to know the Latin originals and to 
take keen additional relish in the fine skill of the modern parallels. — Mary 
CLAIRE RANDOLPH. 

Brown, Wallace Cable. The triumph of form: a study of the later 
masters of the heroic couplet. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 212. 

Rev. by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 461-62; in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 279. 
Cecil, Lord David. Poets and story-tellers: a book of critical essays. 

New York: Maemillan Co., 1949. 

Contains essays on Jane Austen, Fanny Burney, and Thomas Gray. Rev. by 
Emma Gurney Salter in Contemporary review, CLXXvI, 191-92. 

Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘‘The theme of patriotism in the poetry of the 
early eighteenth century.’’ (Warton lecture on English poetry, 
British Academy, 1949.) Reprinted from Proceedings of the 


British Academy, Vol. xxxv (1949). Pp. 19. 

Subject of leading art. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 715. 

This brief but suggestive discussion overlaps the earlier accounts of ‘‘ Whig 
panegyric’’ by Courthope and Moore, but avoids the limits implied by that 
over-specific term. Dobrée tries to separate the patriotic theme in Augustan 
verse from transitory political discussion; he notes how it turns up as ‘‘Lib- 
erty, Trade, Historic Sense or Vision of the Future, Peace, Publie Works, Jus- 
tice, or Pride in Literary Achievement’’ (p. 6). It blends with a love of the 
countryside itself, finds its place in the literary scheme of the progress and 
the prospect, gives a special coloring to the current poetic formulations of 
ethics and science, and is in fact of the very stuff of the descriptive-didacti¢ 
poem. Augustan patriotism is not mystical, but expresses a rational hope for 
the realization of sound principles, and, improbable as it now may seem, for 
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the attainment of a pacific imperialist ideal, trade without war. We should 
still be in a position to sympathize with the Augustan sense of liberty ‘‘as a 
precious possession lately threatened’’ (p. 9). Dobrée’s whole discussion ex- 
hibits a sound and balanced view of an important tendency in Augustan verse. 
— ALAN D. McKILLop, 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry, Vol. 
mt: 1780-1830, romantic faith. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 549. Cf. PQ, xxu, 146. 3 

The continuation of Mr. Fairchild’s monumental study, containing chapters 
on Blake and Burns. See TLS, Sept. 2, p. 568. Rev. in Thought, xxtv, 537-38; by 

T. V. Smith in Ethics, Lx, 302; by Newton P. Stallknecht in South Atlantic 

quarterly, XLVUI, 602-5. 


Fitzgerald, Margaret M. First follow nature: primitivism in Eng- 
lish poetry, 1725-1750. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
Pp. x + 270. Cf. PQ, xxvu, 132-34. 

Rev. by Richard C. Boys in MLQ, x, 116-18; by Samuel Kliger in South 
Atlantic quarterly, XLVIII, 323. 

Foster, James R. History of the pre-romantic novel in England. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 294. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 645. 

The aim of this latest volume in the Monograph Series of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America as set forth in the preface is ‘‘to give an ac- 
count of the pre-romantie narratives which appeared in England during the 
eighteenth century, and to describe the French novels influencing them.’’ The 
book studies the narratives written before the last decade of the eighteenth 
century when under the influence of the Gothic novel and its supernaturalism 
‘*those twin idols of the century, Reason and Sensibility, were toppled to the 
dust.’’ Wide-ranging and informed research has produced a scholarly work 
of reference, but even more a book to interest the student of the novel as a 
literary form, and of eighteenth-century thought as well. 

The current coin of eighteenth-century philosophy is imbedded in the plots 
and characters of many narratives of minor literary value as well as in the 
greater works of the century. To intellectual and social history a vast num- 
ber of minor novels are shown to contribute — works written for the patrons 
of circulating libraries and reflecting their feelings and tastes. Such works, 
known to most of us as anonymous titles in the catalogues of antiquarian book- 
sellers, Professor Foster analyzes and summarizes usefully. But he also ex- 
tracts from the mass and brings into the foreground a few minor novels of 
advanced thought and creditable technique: Mary Collyer’s deistie novel, Let- 
ters from Felicia to Charlotte, with its embodiment of the moral sense theory 
of Shaftesbury and his followers, and the advanced educational ideas usually 
credited to Rousseau; Sophia Lee’s The recess, ‘‘the most important historical 
novel’’ between Longsword (1762) and Waverley (1814); and Robert Bage’s 
revolutionary novel, Hermsprong, with its debts to Smollett and Voltaire. 

But perhaps the most important and distinctive aspect of Professor Foster’s 
book is his study of the influence of the French novelists upon English fiction 
of the eighteenth century. Similarities and influences which other scholars 
have noted, Professor Foster illuminates — perhaps now and then exaggerates 
—to the increase of our understanding not only of the works of conscious 
imitators of Marivaux, Mme Riccoboni, and other sentimentalists by minor 
English writers intent on satisfying a fashionable taste; but also of certain 
elements in the sentiments and technique of major writers — Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollett, and Goldsmith, and of course Richardson — which reveal their debts 
to Marivaux, Prevost, or Voltaire. 

Finally, the continuing influence of the eighteenth-century novel of feeling 
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is discovered in the weeping heroine of nineteenth-century fiction. ‘‘She was 

still the daughter of Marivaux, Fanny Cleveland, and Pamela,’’ Professor 

Foster writes, ‘‘and conducted herself as her famous ancestors had’’ for, he 

points out, the victory of Romanticism was due ‘‘not to traits favoring the 

development of estheticism, but rather to the features which embodied the 
political and social ideals of the bourgeoisie.’’ Professor Foster’s present study 
affords abundant evidence to the support of this contention. — HELEN Sarp 

HUGHES. 

Herrick, Marvin T. ‘‘The theory of the laughable in the sixteenth 
eentury.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxxv (1949), 1-16. 

Touches on comic theory in the eighteenth century. 

Highet, Gilbert. The classical tradition: Greek and Roman influ- 
ence on western literature. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. 768. 

Hoskins, H. H. Science on Parnassus: some eighteenth-century in- 
structive poets. (Inaugural lecture.) Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1949. Pp. 18. 

Hughes, Leo, and A. H. Seouten (eds.). Ten English farces. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1948. Pp. xi + 286. 

Reprints with introductions the following pieces: A duke and no duke by 
Nahum Tate; The emperor of the moon by Aphra Behn; The anatomist by 
Edward Ravenscroft; Hob by Thomas Doggett; The cobler of Preston by 
Charles Johnson; The devil to pay by Thomas Jevon and others; The bilker 
bilk’d by Christopher Bullock and others; The brave Irishman by Thomas 
Sheridan; Appearance is against him by Elizabeth Inchbald; and No song no 
supper by Prince Hoare. 

Kliger, Samuel. ‘‘ Whig aesthetics: a phase of eighteenth-century 
taste.’” ELH, xvi (1949), 135-50. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. Comedy and conscience after the Restora- 
tion. [Second printing.] New York: Columbia University Press, 
[1949]. Pp. xii + 300. 

Since this book has in the last twenty-five years become a classic in the 
field, the body of the work has appropriately been left unchanged in its see- 
ond printing. A new preface by the author (pp. vii-viii), a useful bibliography 
of seventy-one items entitled ‘‘Modern works relevant to the subject of the 
present study’’ by G. 8. Alleman (pp. 271-75), and an index have been added. 
Lovejoy, Arthur O. Essays in the history of ideas. Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 360. 

Rev. by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, LvI, 284-86; by René Wellek in Ger- 
manic review, XXIv, 306-10 (from the vantage of one who fears that the history 
of ideas may ‘‘usurp the place of literary study and obscure the specifie prob- 
lems of literary criticism and literary history’’); in TLS, June 3, p. 369. 
MacDonald, W. L. ‘‘Augustan personalities.’’ Queen’s quarterly, 

Lvt (1949), 221-30. 
On the eighteenth-century literary preoccupation with personality. 
McKenzie, Gordon. Critical responsiveness: a study of the psycho- 
logical current in later eighteenth-century criticism. (Univer- 
sity of California publications in English, Vol. xx.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. 311. 

As the subtitle indicates, the subject of this study is a group or school of 
eighteenth-century critics, whom McKenzie roughly distinguishes by their com- 
mon interest in ‘‘the effect a work of art has on the minds and emotions of the 
audience’’ (p. 1). The book has a freshness of approach not often found m 
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studies of its period, on which so many pedestrian doctoral dissertations have 
been written, but it also has some serious defects. 

The most fundamental of these is the vagueness and superficiality of its 
philosophical and historical frame of reference. The effect of poetry upon the 
audience is obviously one of its basic determinants, and at no period have 
theorists and critics lacked interest in it; though McKenzie finds almost noth- 
ing relevant before Hobbes, all the ancient critics provide a treatment of 
‘‘what happens when a man reads a book’’ (p. 1). What distinguishes one 
school or system from another is not an interest in the audienee — which is 
common to all schools — but rather the role assigned to this determinant in 
relation to others, the nature of the questions raised about effect, the prem- 
ises in terms of which these problems are resolved, and the like. If McKenzie, 
in his chapter on ‘‘The background,’’ had analyzed the ancient critics along 
such lines as these, he might have given a very different, and I think a much 
clearer, more coherent, and more accurate charting of his eighteenth-century 
material. Lacking such an analysis, he falls into many errors and confusions 
—a loose and uncritical definition of the school with which he is concerned, 
a misleading distinction between the neo-classical, psychological, and historical 
approaches (pp. 8, 31-41, ete.), the exclusion of relevant critics, such as Dry- 
den, Hurd, Johnson, and Reynolds, the distorted view of Hume and others 
who are included, and the questionable resemblances found between Coleridge 
and Knight (pp. 79, 172, 299), Coleridge and Campbell (pp. 159-60, 299), 
and so on. At many points, his picture of these writers is reminiscent, in its 
strange distortions, of Renaissance maps of the new world. 

Even without a more adequate theoretical and historical framework, McKen- 
zie’s account of the ‘‘ psychological’’ school might have been greatly improved 
if he had made more extensive use of relevant earlier studies. To cite only 
two examples among many, his account of taste (chap. Iv) might have been 
better if he had made use of Hooker’s solid papers, his treatment of Thomas 
Warton and the historical point of view (pp. 35-40) more clear and precise 
if he had consulted Wellek’s admirable study. The complete lack of refer- 
ence to A. O. Lovejoy, whose books and articles have an obvious bearing on 
many of MeKenzie’s problems, is the most glaring of such omissions, but per- 
haps the most disastrous is the failure to make use of R. S. Crane’s synoptic 
account of neo-classical criticism in The dictionary of world literature, which 
might have provided the perspective which McKenzie fails to establish in his 
second chapter, and which could have prevented many obscurities, confusions, 
and distortions. Liveliness is not incompatible with the use of one’s predeces- 
sors, and to deny oneself this advantage is to operate with homemade wooden 
tools when tested steel is ready to hand. — Hoyt TrowsBriDGE. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The early European view of old China.’’ Rice 
Institute pamphlet, xxxv, No. 3 (1948), 1-19. 

Mann, Isabel Roome. ‘‘The first recorded production of a Shake- 
spearean play in Stratford-upon-Avon.’’ Shakespeare Associa- 


tion bulletin, xxtv (1949), 203-8. 
A performance of Othello in 1746. 


Mercier, Roger. ‘‘Un Précurseur arabe de la philosophie du xvii 
siécle.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxi (1949), 41-56. 

_ Considers the influence of Philosophus autodidactus, published at Oxford 

im 1671 by Edward Pococke. 

Morgan, Bayard Quincy, and A. R. Hohlfeld (eds.). German litera- 
ture in British magazines, 1750-1860. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 364. 

Ogden, H. V. S. ‘‘The principles of variety and contrast in seven- 
teenth century aesthetics, and Milton’s poetry.’’ JHI, x (1949), 
159-82. 
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. Parkinson, C. Northcote. Portsmouth Point: the navy in fiction, 
1793-1815. Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool, 1948. Pp. 
154. | 
Reynolds, Graham. ‘‘Painters of the British stage: Francis Hay- 
man and John Zoffany.’’ New English review, N.S., 1 (1948), v 
90-96. 
Rulfs, Donald J. ‘‘ Reception of the Elizabethan playwrights on the V 
London stage 1776-1833.’’ SP, xuv1 (1949), 54-69. 
Sherburn, George. ‘‘ The Restoration and eighteenth century (1660- 
1789).’’ A literary history of England, edited by Albert C. 
Baugh (New York and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948), pp. 697-1108. Cf. PQ, xxv, 373-75. m 
Rev. by Joseph A. Slattery in Thought, xxiv, 143-45; by René Wellek in A 
MP, XLvil, 39-45. su 
Sherwood, Irma Z. ‘‘The novelists as commentators.’’ The age of 7 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Pm 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 113-25. wi 
Discusses the moral observations in the novels of Richardson, Fielding, and pl 
others. €0 
Smith, John Harrington. The gay couple in Restoration —— us 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 252. r4 
Rev. by J. A. R. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 296-97. : 
Stewart, Powell. ‘‘The loyal London mercuries.’’ University of oe 
Texas studies in English, xxviu (Austin: University of Texas fa 
Press, 1949), 105-23. th 
An account of two newspapers of 1682. rm 
Sutherland, James. A preface to eighteenth century poetry. Ox- a 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. viii+ 175. Cf. PQ, xxvm, th 
379-78. co: 
Rev. by H. H. Hoskins in English studies, xxx, 139-41. no 
Tanner, Lawrence E. ‘‘ Westminster Abbey in English literature.’’ on 
Literature and life: addresses to the English Association (Lon- - 
don: George G. Harrap, {1948]), pp. 115-29. rm 
Taylor, F. Sherwood. ‘*An early satirical poem on the Royal So- 80 
ciety.’’ Notes and records of the Royal Society of London, ¥ ee 
(1947), 37-46. ter 
Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘The manner of proceeding in certain eight- its 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century poems.’’ (Warton Lecture thi 
on English poetry, British Academy, 1948.) Reprinted from na 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. xxxtv (1948). Pp. 30. = 
Tucker, Joseph E. ‘‘The earliest English translation of La Roche- po 
foucauld’s Mazimes.’’ MLN, uxiv (1949), 413-15. mo 
By John Davies of Kidwelly in 1670. Cf. Jean Marchand in Bulletin du tra 
bibliophile, Dec. 1948, pp. 545-50. poe 
Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘ Another eighteenth-century distinction be- sty 
tween fancy and imagination.’’ MLN, uxtv (1949), 23-25. 
In Arthur Browne’s Miscellaneous sketches: or hints for essays (1798). Ger 
Wasserman, Earl R. Elizabethan poetry in the eighteenth century. on 
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xxx, Nos. 2-3.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1947. 
Pp. 287. Cf. PQ, xxvim, 378. 

Rev. by John Butt in English studies, xxx, 57-58; by Colin J. Horne in RES, 
xxv, 367-69; by W. H. Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xtvm (1948), 432- 
33; by Hoyt Trowbridge in MLQ, x, 536-38. 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘The middle ages and the late eighteenth- 
century historians.’’ PQ, xxv (1948), 63-79. 

Wellek, René. ‘‘The concept of ‘romanticism’ in literary history: 
1. The term ‘romantic’ and its derivatives; m. The unity of Euro- 
pean romanticism.’’ Comparative literature, 1 (1949), 1-23, 147- 
79 

A provocative effort to reinstate the concept of ‘‘a unified European ro- 
mantic movement’’ in the face of recent skeptical attacks, especially those of 
A. O. Lovejoy. The essay has two main parts, in the first of which Wellek 
surveys the history of the terms ‘‘romantic,’’ ‘‘romanticist,’’ and ‘‘romanti- 
cism’’ in England and on the continent from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to about 1830 and concludes (a) that this history is such that the 
use of any of the three terms by modern historians cannot be regulated by it 
without distortion of the literary developments to which the terms were ap- 
plied, mostly after the event, by contemporaries but (b) that ‘‘the usual 
conclusion drawn from examinations of the history of the words, that they are 
used in contradictory senses,’’ is greatly exaggerated, the truth being that 
‘fon the whole, there was really no misunderstanding about the meaning of 
‘romanticism’ as a new designation for poetry, opposed to the poetry of neo- 
classicism, and drawing its inspiration and models from the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance.’’ To these arguments Wellek adds a third, derived from the 
fact (of which he offers some interesting evidence) that in England, where 
the terms ‘‘romantic’’ and ‘‘romanticism’’ were not applied to the contempo- 
rary native literature until shortly before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was yet throughout the period ‘‘a clear consciousness that there 
was a movement which rejected the critical concepts and poetic practice of 
the eighteenth century, that it formed a unity, and had its parallels on the 
continent, especially in Germany.’’ It follows from all this, for Wellek, that 
no good purpose ean be served by the avoidance, in literary histories that dwell 
on the new tendencies in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century literature, 
of the traditional unifying terms and that it is to indulge in ‘‘an unwarranted 
nominalism’’ to speak, as I have been guilty of doing, of ‘‘the fairy tales 
about ‘neo-classicism’ and ‘romanticism’ in the eighteenth century which have 
so long been allowed to come between us and the direct appreciation of eight- 
eenth-century texts’’ (PQ, xxl, 143; quoted in part by Wellek, p. 20). 

The second part of his essay argues the thesis of unity in more positive 
terms. ‘‘If we examine the characteristics of the actual literature which called 
itself or was called ‘romantic’ all over the continent,’’ he writes, ‘‘we find 
throughout Europe the same conceptions of poetry and of the workings and 
nature of poetic imagination, the same conceptions of nature and its relation 
to man, and basically the same poetic style, with a use of imagery, symbolism, 
and myth which is clearly distinct from that of eighteenth-century neoclassi- 
cism.’’? It would be possible, he remarks, to add other elements equally com- 
mon, but the three criteria selected are peculiarly decisive, ‘‘since each is cen- 
tral for one aspect of the practice of literature: imagination for the view of 
poetry, nature for the view of the world, and symbol and myth for poetic 
style’? (p. 147). The three conceptions, we should note, are not to be thought 
of as historically coexistent merely but as constituting a ‘‘system,’’ ‘‘a co- 
herent group of ideas each of which implicates the other’’ (p. 2; ef. also 
Germanic review, December, 1949, p. 309). There is ‘‘a profound coherence 
and mutual implication between the romantic views of nature, imagination, 
and symbol. Without such a view of nature we could not believe in the sig- 
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nificance of symbol and myth. Without symbol and myth the poet would lack 
the tools for the insight into reality which he claimed, and without such an 
epistemology, which believes in the creativity of the human mind, there would 
not be a living nature and a true symbolism’’ (p. 172). The unity of Euro- 
pean Romanticism can be established, therefore, by exhibiting the predomi- 
nance, in all the literatures of Europe during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, of this particular ‘‘set of norms,’’ and the proof of 
such predominance can be given by showing how one writer after another, in 
Germany, France, England, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and the Slavie coun- 
tries, fits more or less perfectly into the ‘‘scheme.’’ 

The demonstration, as Wellek conducts it, brings into play a wide range of 
reading and erudition, but the total result seems to me, and will surely seem 
to Lovejoy, somewhat less than convincing. No one would question, I suppose, 
that the period commonly called ‘‘Romantic’’ was marked by an increasing 
tendency to seek critical principles and criteria in analyses of the imagination; 
that during the same years many writers set forth philosophies of nature which 
differed sharply from those in vogue in the early eighteenth century; and 
that concurrently with these changes (and of course others) many new or 
newly revived kinds of poetry, imitative or didactic, were written for which 
new or long neglected devices of diction and technique, including some of the 
various devices now classified loosely as ‘‘symbolic,’’ were thought to be more 
appropriate than the modes of expression cultivated most widely during the 
preceding age. On all these points, moreover, analogies or casual connections 
can be discovered between writers active at the same time in most of the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. Had Wellek been content with historical generaliza- 
tions of this sort, I should have no quarrel with him: to discourse in this way 
about the literature of the ‘‘Romantie period’’ in relation to what had gone 
before is not, surely, to construct ‘‘fairy tales about ‘neo-classicism’ and 
‘romanticism’ ’’; I should never think, for example, of applying that deserip- 
tion to the kind of historical synthesis represented by the late Paul Van Tieg- 
hem’s Le Romantisme dans la littérature européenne (Paris, 1948), incom- 
plete in some important respects as this seems to me to be. Wellek’s passion 
for unity, however, carries him much beyond this point. What he seeks is a 
kind of formal principle or, as he calls it elsewhere (see his Theory of litera 
ture, p. 277), ‘‘regulative idea,’’ that will serve to interpret the ‘‘ historical 
process’’ during one of its crucial phases; and it is necessary for him, there- 
fore, to be able to posit, among the diverse major phenomena of the ‘‘Ro- 
mantic period,’’ an essentially non-historical relationship of mutual implica- 
tion, so that he can say, as he does, for example, of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury English poets, that the theory of the imagination they expounded ‘‘im- 
plies a theory of reality and, especially, of nature’’ and that ‘‘this conception 
of the nature of poetic imagination and of the universe’’ implies, in poetry, 
a mythic interpretation of the world and a symbolic technique — and, of course, 
conversely. Now this method obviously requires him to use terms like ‘‘ view,” 
‘‘theory,’’ and ‘‘style,’’ as designating the historically determined elements of 
his ‘‘system,’’ always in the singular, since otherwise there would be no ground 
for asserting that any of these ‘‘implies’? any of the others, and unless this as- 
sertion can be made of all of them in mutual interrelation there remains no 
justification for predicating unity of the period; and he does in fact speak 
consistently of ‘‘the romantic concept of the imagination,’’ ‘‘the romantic 
concept of nature,’’ and ‘‘the romantic technique of symbolism.’’ ‘‘ The great 
poets of the English romantic movement,’’ he remarks, ‘‘constitute a fairly 
coherent group, with the same view of poetry and the same conception of im- 
agination, the same view of nature and mind’’; and they are in ‘‘complete 
agreement with the French and Germans on all essential points’’ (p. 158; 
italics mine). These are propositions, however, for which we may fairly de 
mand some literal proof; and such proof must consist (a) in showing for any 
conception expressed by a particular philosopher or critic which appears ‘0 
resemble a conception expressed elsewhere, that it is related in the same way 
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to the same central problem, that it is derived from the same principles by the 
same method of reasoning, and that it has the same consequences in theory 
or practice; and (b) in making clear for any device of poetic diction or tech- 
nique that seems to be common to different poems that it is not merely con- 
stituted of the same material elements but is made to serve, in its various 
uses, the same kinds of artistic ends. I can discover in Wellek’s essay few 
signs that he has appreciated the necessity of such preliminary analysis of his 
texts. And yet unless he can establish sameness in this literal sense among 
the many materially or verbally similar pronouncements on imagination and 
on nature which he cites and among his many instances of what he calls ‘‘sym- 
bolic’’ technique, I do not see how he can be held to have demonstrated ‘‘ the 
unity of the romantic movement’’ or to have avoided the charge of having 
given us merely another dialectical myth or ‘‘fairy tale’’ about the period. 

His procedure is typified by the section (pp. 165-68) on the unity of style 
in English ‘‘romantic’’ poetry. Here we are told that all the great Romantic 
poets — Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, even Byron, as well as 
some of their predecessors in the eighteenth century —‘‘are mythopoeic, are 
symbolists whose practice must be understood in terms of their attempt to give 
a total mythic interpretation of the world to which the poet holds the key,’’ 
and that this is a consequence of their common view of the imagination and 
their common view of nature. It would seem to me, in the first place, impos- 
sible to show, by any method of exegesis save one based on the assumption 
that all poetry, or all good poetry, is necessarily mythopoeic, that the con- 
trolling end of any of these poets, except Blake in his later phase, was that 
ef giving ‘‘a total mythic interpretation of the world.’’ Taken in any strict 
meaning, certainly, this is an inappropriate hypothesis by which to explain 
the great majority of the poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Byron; 
and as for Coleridge, the only support Wellek can find for attributing such 
an aim to him is R. P. Warren’s fantastically irresponsible commentary on 
the Rime of the ancient mariner. But the truth is that both of Wellek’s key 
terms, ‘‘myth’’ and ‘‘symbol,’’ are allowed to remain highly ambiguous 
throughout his discussion of writers and works. A poet is indifferently a 
‘‘mythologist’’ when, like Blake in his Prophetic Books, he constructs an 
elaborate and original allegorical history —a myth in the Platonic sense — 
for the sake of adumbrating a set of doctrines, or when, like Wordsworth in 
Laodamia, Shelley in Adonais, Keats in Endymion and Hyperion, and Byron 
in Sardanapalus, he exploits an ancient legend for materials of thought or 
plot in lyric, narrative, or dramatic poetry. And the terms ‘‘symbol’’ and 
‘symbolism’? are extended to embrace an even greater variety of differenti- 
able poetic practices, signifying sometimes merely richness of imagery, some- 
times the ordering of a lyrie by a single ‘‘all-pervasive figure,’’ sometimes 
the recurrence of the same metaphors in different poems by the same author, 
sometimes the employment of allegory or of analogical argument. I do not doubt 
that broad historical differentiations can be made, in terms of such a collec- 
tion of devices, between the new developments in English poetry that emerged 
in the late eighteenth century and the developments characteristic of the pre- 
ceding period. It is one thing, however, to say this and quite another to as- 
sume, as Wellek does, that devices so clearly distinct as these, both in their 
material constitution and in the formal uses to which they can be, and were, 
put in different poems, can properly be subsumed under any single poctic 
principle or connected consequentially with any single view of the nature of the 
poetic imagination or of the universe. — R. S. CRANE. 
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V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
Bloom, Lillian D. ‘‘ Addison as translator: a problem in neo-clas- 
sical scholarship.’’ SP, xtv1 (1949), 31-53. 


Archibald Alison 
Kallich, Martin. ‘‘The meaning of Archibald Alison’s one on 
taste.’’? PQ, xxvm (1948), 314-24. 


Jane Austen 
Austen-Leigh, R. A. Jane Austen and Southampton. London: Spot- 
tiswoode, Ballantyne, 1949. Pp. 54. 
Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 379. 
Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘ Jane Austen.’’ Poets and story-tellers (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 99-122. 


A reprint of the Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered in the University of Cam- 

bridge in 1935. 

Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: facts and problems. (The Clark 
Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1948.) Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 232. 

Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Feb. 26, p. 136. 

Dodds, M. Hope. ‘‘ Hours of business 1780 to 1820.’’ N&Q, cxciv 

(1949), 436-37. 


Illustrations of shopping hours drawn from the novels. 
‘*Jane Austen and Chawton.’’ Leading art. in TLS, July 29, 1949, 
p. 489. 
Cf. Edward T. Carpenter in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 505. 
Jenkins, Elizabeth. Jane Austen. New York: Pellegrini and Cuda- 


hy, 1949. Pp. 410. 
A biography first published in 1938. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and G. B. Stern. More about Jane Austen. 
New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. vi + 270. 

Muir, Edwin. ‘‘Jane Austen and the sense of evil.’’ Special art. in 
New York Times book review, Aug. 28, 1949, pp. 1, 25. 

Robertson, Mary. ‘‘The last novels of Jane Austen.’’ Boston Public 
Library quarterly, 1 (1949), 86-88. 

Giuseppe Baretti 

Gallup, Donald C. ‘‘Baretti’s reputation in England.’’ The age of 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 363-75. 
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James Beattie 
Walker, Ralph 8. (ed.). James Beattie’s day-book, 1773-1798. Aber- 
deen: Third Spalding Club, 1949. Pp. 227. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 637. 
Aphra Behn 
Woodcock, George. The incomparable Aphra. London: Boardman, 
1948. Pp. 248. 
Rev. by L. J. Potts in Cambridge journal, 11, 499-500, 502. 
Jeremy Bentham 
Hall, Everett W. ‘‘The ‘proof’ of utility in Bentham and Mill.’’ 
Ethics, ux (1949), 1-18. 
George Berkeley 
Bender, F. George Berkeley’s philosophy re-examined. Amsterdam: 
Uitgeverij H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. 108. 
Rev. by C. W. C. in Journal of philosophy, xtv (1948), 271-72. 
Brayton, Alice. Berkeley in Apulia. Boston: Merrymount Press, 


1949. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 16, p. 828. 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley, metaphysician as 
moralist.’’ The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), 
pp. 319-28. 

Shows with particular reference to Alciphron that Johnson was mistaken in 


considering Berkeley only as a metaphysician and that he should have appre- 

ciated the philosopher’s ethics. 

Luce, A. A. The life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Lon- 
don: Nelson, 1949. Pp. 260. 

Rev. by A. D. Ritchie in Nature, cLxIv, 634-35; in middle art. in TLS, July 
8, p. 444. 

The works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Vol. 1: Philosophical commentaries, Es- 
say towards a new theory of vision, Theory of vision vindicated. 
Edited by A. A. Luce. Vol. 1: The principles of human knowl- 
edge, First draft of the introduction to the Principles, Three 
dialogues between Hylas and Philonus, Philosophical corre- 
spondence with Johnson. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nel- 
son, {[1948, 1949]. Pp. viii + 279, ix + 294. 

Vol. 1 rev. by J. P. de C. D. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 135-36; by A. D. R. 
in Nature, cLxim, 895-96. 

Sir Richard Blackmore 

Boys, Richard C. Sir Richard Blackmore and the wits: a study of 
‘“Commendatory verses on the author of the two Arthurs and 
the Satyr against wit’? (1700). (University of Michigan con- 
tributions in modern philology, No. 13.) [Ann Arbor:] Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x + 152. 

The famous quarrel between Sir Richard Blackmore, the Whig physician- 
poet, and the Wits in the last year of the seventeenth century is an interesting 
and significant episode in English literary history, though the actual poems 
Which were produced in the ‘‘flyting’’ are not of any particular literary value. 
It was really a controversy between the old aristocratic and courtly culture, 
of which the Wits were the last representatives, and the new middle-class way 
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Rev. by C. A. Moore in AHR, Liv, 663; by J. A. R. in Queen’s quarterly, 

LVI, 296-97; in TLS, Jan. 22, p. 55. 

Wimsatt, W. K. = Jr. ‘The structure of romantic nature imagery.”’ 
The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 291-303. 

Touches upon neo-classical poetry and upon Blake. 

Wright, Reginald W. M. ‘‘The city of Bath and its literary asso- 
ciations.’’ Literature and life: addresses to the English Asso- 
ciation (London: George G. Harrap, |1948]), 145-65. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
Bloom, Lillian D. ‘‘ Addison as translator: a problem in neo-clas- 
sical scholarship.’’ SP, xiv1 (1949), 31-53. 
Archibald Alison 
Kallich, Martin. ‘‘The meaning of Archibald Alison’s Essay ys on 
taste.’? PQ, xxvm (1948), 314- 24. 


Jane Austen 
Austen-Leigh, R. A. Jane Austen and Southampton. London: Spot- 
tiswoode, Ballantyne, 1949. Pp. 54. 
Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 379. 
Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘Jane Austen.’’ Poets and story-tellers (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 99-122. 
A reprint of the Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1935. 
Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: facts and problems. (The Clark 
Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1948.) Oxford: Claren- 


don Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 232. 
Rev. in leading art. in TLS, Feb. 26, p. 136. 
Dodds, M. Hope. ‘‘ Hours of business 1780 to 1820.’’ N&Q, cxciv 
(1949), 436-37. 
Illustrations of shopping hours drawn from the novels. 
‘‘Jane Austen and Chawton.’’ Leading art. in TLS, July 29, 1949, 
p. 489. 
Cf. Edward T. Carpenter in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 505. 
Jenkins, Elizabeth. Jane Austen. New York: Pellegrini and Cuda- 


hy, 1949. Pp. 410. 
A biography first published in 1938. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and G. B. Stern. More about Jane Austen. 
New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. vi + 270. 

Muir, Edwin. ‘‘Jane Austen and the sense of evil.’’ Special art. in 
New York Times book review, Aug. 28, 1949, pp. 1, 25. 

Robertson, Mary. ‘‘The last novels of Jane Austen.’’ Boston Public 
Library quarterly, 1 (1949), 86-88. 

Giuseppe Baretti 

Gallup, Donald C. ‘‘Baretti’s reputation in England.’’ The age of 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 363-75. 
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James Beattie 

Walker, Ralph 8. (ed.). James Beattie’s day-book, 1773-1798. Aber- 

deen: Third Spalding Club, 1949. Pp. 227. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 637. 
Aphra Behn 

Woodeock, George. The incomparable Aphra. London: Boardman, 
1948. Pp. 248. 

Rev. by L. J. Potts in Cambridge journal, 11, 499-500, 502. 
Jeremy Bentham 

Hall, Everett W. ‘‘The ‘proof’ of utility in Bentham and Mill.’’ 
Ethics, ux (1949), 1-18. 

George Berkeley 

Bender, F.. George Berkeley’s philosophy re-examined. Amsterdam : 
Uitgeverij H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. 108. 

Rev. by C. W. C. in Journal of philosophy, xtv (1948), 271-72. 

Brayton, Alice. Berkeley in Apulia. Boston: Merrymount Press, 
1949. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 16, p. 828. 

Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley, metaphysician as 
moralist.’’ The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), 
pp. 319-28. 

Shows with particular reference to Alciphron that Johnson was mistaken in 


considering Berkeley only as a metaphysician and that he should have appre- 
ciated the philosopher’s ethies. 


Luce, A. A. The life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Lon- 
don: Nelson, 1949. Pp. 260. 


Rev. by A. D. Ritchie in Nature, cLXIv, 634-35; in middle art. in TLS, July 
8, p. 444. 


The works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Vol. 1: Philosophical commentaries, Es- 
say towards a new theory of vision, Theory of vision vindicated. 
Edited by A. A. Luce. Vol. 1: The principles of human knowl- 
edge, First draft of the introduction to the Principles, Three 
dialogues between Hylas and Philonus, Philosophical corre- 
spondence with Johnson. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nel- 
son, {1948, 1949]. Pp. viii + 279, ix + 294. 

Vol. 1 rev. by J. P. de C. D. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 135-36; by A. D. R. 
in Nature, cLx111, 895-96. 

Sir Richard Blackmore 

Boys, Richard C. Sir Richard Blackmore and the wits: a study of 
‘“Commendatory verses on the author of the two Arthurs and 
the Satyr against wit’? (1700). (University of Michigan con- 
tributions in modern philology, No. 13.) [Ann Arbor:] Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x + 152. 

The famous quarrel between Sir Richard Blackmore, the Whig physician 
poet, and the Wits in the last year of the seventeenth century is an interesting 
and significant episode in English literary history, though the actual poems 
Which were produced in the ‘‘flyting’’ are not of any particular literary value. 
It was really a controversy between the old aristocratic and courtly culture, 
of which the Wits were the last representatives, and the new middle-class way 
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of life embodied in the person of the rather pompous physician and would-be 
epic poet, knighted by William III and admired in the City of London. Milton, 
the last successful heroic poet, in spite of his alliance with the Puritans, had 
derived his culture mainly from the Elizabethan and Italian courtly-humanist 
tradition. At the end of the century this tradition was moribund. The vital 
literary product of the new middle-class culture in literature is to be found not 
in poetry but in the prose of Bunyan and Defoe, leading to the novels of Rich- 
ardson and Fielding. 

Professor Boys has done a useful service to eighteenth century studies by 
editing with a long critical introduction the two sets of verses produced by 
the controversy, Commendatory verses, which contain the onslaught on Black- 
more by the Wits, and Discommendatory verses, which are the rejoinder of 
Blackmore’s supporters. The Introduction gives a fairly comprehensive survey 
of the background of the controversy, an account of Blackmore’s later repu- 
tation, and a discussion of the authorship of the poems. 

The text of Professor Boys’s edition is a combination of the two collections, 
starting with the two prefaces, followed by each of the Commendatory verses, 
immediately after which the editor has printed the corresponding poem or 
poems in the Discommendatory verses. This method of presentation is effective 
and gives the reader a clearer view of the controversy than he would have had 
if the collections had been printed separately. 

Professor Boys gives no indication of the identity of the copies of the two 
collections which form the basis of his edition, though he states in his preface 
that he used photostats of a copy of Discommendatory verses. It is unfor- 
tunate that he did not obtain photostats of the British Museum copy of Com- 
mendatory verses (643 1. 24 [17]), mentioned on p. 53 of his Introduction. 
This copy contains the names of the authors of each of the poems written 
against them in a contemporary hand, and a good many of these ascriptions 
do not agree with those of Professor Boys. As Professor Boys remarks, such 
descriptions are not, of course, authoritative but they would have enabled him 
to give tentative ascriptions of the authorship of CV13, CV24, and CV35, to 
have established more definitely the authorship of CV8, CV17, CV22, and 
CV31, and to have added to his list of possible authors the names of Dr. 
Morley, Mr. Portlock, George Markham, Colonel Stanhope, Mr. Adams, Lord 
Carbury, Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Blount, Mr. (Sir John) Vanbrugh, and Mr. 
Sideumb. The most interesting ascription of the anonymous annotator of the 
British Museum copy is his placing of the name of Mr. (i.e., Sir John) Van- 
brugh against CV36 ‘‘To the Cheapside Quack’’ ‘‘By a Gentleman whom Dr. 
C-lb-ch had cured of the gout.’’ In Professor Boys’s edition this poem is as- 
eribed to a Colonel Johnson on the authority of Tom Brown’s Last works 
(1708).— V. De S. PINTO. 

William Blake 

Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 455. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 678. 

Erdman, David V. ‘‘William Blake’s exactness in dates.’’ PQ, 
xxvii (1949), 265-70. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. ‘‘Blake.’’ Religious trends in English po- 
etry, Vol. ut: 1780-1830, romantic faith (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), pp. 66-137. 

Hamilton, Kenneth M. ‘‘ William Blake and the religion of art.” 
Dalhousie review, Xx1x (1949), 167-81. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. Blake studies: notes on his life and work. Lon- 
don: Hart-Davis, 1949. Pp. 208. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 678. 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. ‘‘Blake and the Flaxmans.’’ The age of 
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be Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
a Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 281-89. 

it Largely an interpretation of Blake’s poem ‘‘To Mrs. Ann Flaxman.’’ 

ral Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Sons of Albion’.’?’ N&Q, cxcrv 
ot (1949), 94-95. 

*h- Wilson, Mona. The life of William Blake. London: Hart-Davis, 


1949. Pp. xvii + 425. 


by A new edition. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 21, p. 678. : 
‘k- Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
of (See also Thomas Hobbes.) 
ed Merrill, Walter MeIntosh. From statesman to philosopher: a study 
in Bolingbroke’s deism. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
ns, Pp. 284. 
es, This clear and orderly book will interest those who still echo Burke’s ques- 
or tion, ‘‘ Who now reads Bolingbroke?’’ Mr. Merrill believes that the frustrated 
ive statesman should be more highly regarded as a religious philosopher, that his 
ad theories can be brought into order under the term deism, and that ‘‘he was 
as original as most of the deists and the most comprehensive of them all’’ 
wo (p. 248). After the relevant biographical details, there follow nine chapters 
ice comparing Bolingbroke with the chief English deists on ‘‘The existence and 
or- attributes of God,’’ ‘‘ Providence,’’ ‘‘ Miracles,’’ ‘‘Optimism and the problem 
m- of evil,’’ ‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘‘Reason and the religion of nature,’’ ‘‘ Ethics,’’ 
on. ‘*Priestcraft, metaphysics and theology,’’ and ‘‘ Revelation.’’ The ‘‘Conelu- 
en sion’’ is supplemented by an appendix ‘‘Some notes on Bolingbroke’s reading 
ns in philosophy,’’ which is good reinforcement, although inconclusive as to Bo- 
ich lingbroke’s reading in the other deists. Mr. Merrill displays throughout a com- 
im mand of the primary and secondary sources for his work which he lists in a 
to bibliography. To show how Bolingbroke fits into the general deistie scheme, 
nd he gives in each chapter a sound analysis of other deistiec writers on the prob- 
Dr. lem under discussion. We have then a useful handbook of English deism and 
rd a fresh presentation of Bolingbroke himself. 
Ir. In a way Mr. Merrill’s effort to improve the accepted opinion of Boling- 
he broke is weakened by the honesty of his criticism and scholarship. Only once 
in- does he claim a distinction for his subject which seems unjustified in view of 
Wr. existing studies. Instead of leaving the question of Bolingbroke’s influence 
AS- on Voltaire ‘‘moot’’ (p. 5), the author says ‘‘it seems likely that Voltaire 
ks owed a considerable debt to Bolingbroke’’ (p. 6). The effort to make us think 


better of Bolingbroke is not served by straining the evidence on this point. 
It has been dealt with long since by Norman Torrey in his Voltaire and the 
: English deists (1930). Torrey’s work is passed over in a note but his con- 
ty clusions are not referred to in the text. He quotes Voltaire’s remark that the 
philosophical works of Bolingbroke contain many leaves but little fruit, and 
shows by an original examination of the books in Voltaire’s library that 
0), Bolingbroke’s influence has been greatly exaggerated. If his view is not to be 
accepted, it should be challenged by reference to leter work which answers it, 
not by reliance on work to which it was partly an answer, like the studies of 


}0- Hurn (1915), Collins (1886), Sichel (1901-2), and Leslie Stephen (1876). 
1a Even if it were true that Voltaire derived something from Bolingbroke’s 

deism, the great Frenchman went on with a power and brilliance so vastly 
” superior in the infidel arena that it does nothing for Bolingbroke’s name to 


be placed alongside. 

Otherwise Mr. Merrill writes so soundly and honestly of his philosopher that 
n- his own evidence often seems to support the usual opinion instead of proving 
that it is too low. He admits that Bolingbroke is obscure and illogical, that 
“‘he accepts in one context what he denies in another’’ (p. 246; ef. p. 183), 
of that he contradicts himself, that he fails to go forward with boldness and 
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originality to advanced positions, and that ‘‘consistency is not one of Boling- 
broke’s chief virtues’’ (p. 240). These faults are offset in some measure by 
Bolingbroke’s own admission that his ‘‘speculations are fragmentary and un- 
systematic’’ (p. 247); we should excuse him from being what he never pro- 
fessed to be. Yet these admissions weaken the author’s case. He wants us to 
take Bolingbroke more seriously on the ground that he was the most compre- 
hensive of the deists in discussing all the important theories of his time and 
because in doing so he was as original as any of the other deists. It does not 
help to know that a writer was illogical and inconsistent. 

In addition, the claim of originality is supported only at the level of em- 
phasis and detail. Bolingbroke is shown to have done more with the attributes 
of God, to have developed a more complete theory of Providence, to have been 
more thorough in his ethical theory, and to have laid more emphasis on the 
optimistic conception of the world than other deists. Yet even here it is ad- 
mitted that his optimism is derived largely from King, and that both his ethi- 
eal theory and his optimism contain serious flaws in reasoning. His compre- 
hensiveness is not so remarkable when we recall that he came late in the deistie 
movement, that he did not begin to develop himself as a philosopher until he 
was nearly forty and recorded little until after many of the deistie classics 
had appeared. If Bolingbroke was comprehensive, he should have been in view 
of all the previous deistie writing that he had at his disposal. 

Since he came toward the end of the movement it would of course be hard 
for him to say anything new; but if he was as original as most of the other 
deists we might expect to find some particular work making a special contri- 
bution, or a characteristic doctrine with which Bolingbroke’s name is _per- 
manently connected and which we feel obliged to study in order to complete 
our knowledge of deism. Mr. Merrill does not show convincingly that there is 
any such work or any such doctrine from Bolingbroke’s pen; one feels that 
unless the man were important in other ways, his deism would not reward a 
close study. We are left with no special aspect of deism which we must now 
associate with Bolingbroke’s name, as we associate Collins with freethinking 
and prophecy, Woolston with New Testament miracles, Peter Annet with the 
resurrection or St. Paul. Nor do we find that Bolingbroke used a special meth- 
od or approach which distinguished his name as a deist, as we remember Wool- 
ston for his irony. The deist classics remain what they were before, and we 
have nothing new to add to them from Bolingbroke. If 1730 is still the won- 
derful year of English deism, it is so not because Bolingbroke was then draw- 
ing up his views along with Pope, but because Matthew Tindal’s Christianity 
as old as the Creation appeared to make one of the classical statements of 
deism. 

Mr. Merrill makes no attempt to elevate Bolingbroke as a man of letters. If 
he does not succeed in raising our opinion of the philosopher, he is wise not 
to try persuading us that Bolingbroke was a great literary figure. The rela- 
tionship with Pope and hence the contribution of Bolingbroke to the content, 
if not the form of English literature, is expressly put outside this study. We 
must look to the volume in the Twickenham Pope containing the Essay on 
man, studied by Professor Maynard Mack. It seems doubtful whether anyone 
will try to prove that so diffuse and careless a writer as Bolingbroke is a 
better stylist than we think he is, however valiantly one may try to show that 
he has stature in philosophy. As a political theorist he is still respected and 
praised, even if as a religious thinker he seems to have added little to views 
already current when he began serious study. 

If Mr. Merrill does not succeed in rehabilitating Bolingbroke for modern 
readers, he must be praised for the interest and soundness of his attempt. It 
is impressive that he has done for Bolingbroke what the man could not, or at 
least never did, accomplish for himself. His careful analysis draws together 
the leading views of a confessedly unsystematie thinker; it makes orderly 
what had been confused, and unmistakeable what had not been clear. It shows 
the relationship of Bolingbroke to other deists and establishes his position 
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P firmly among them. We must be grateful for such an instructive and eco- 
y nomical book. — BERNARD N. SCHILLING. 
L 
) 


James Boswell 
(See also Edmund Burke, Samuel Johnson, and Sir Joshua 


; Reynolds.) 

, “The Boswell papers.’’ Special art. in TLS, Aug. 12, 1949, p. 528. 

‘ Lewis, Wilmarth Sheldon. ‘‘The young waterman.’’ Virginia quar- 

7 terly review, Xxv (1949), 66-73. 

3 Playful speculation on an obscure character mentioned in Boswell’s Life. 

n Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘James Boswell, journalist.’’ The age of John- 

e son: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Ha- 

- ven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 15-25. 

é Traces the origin of some of the distinctive features of the Life of Johnson 

. in Boswell’s private journals. 

" Thompson, Karl F. ‘‘An anonymous ‘Epistle to James Boswell’.’’ 

8 Na&Q, cxciv (1949), 162-63. 

v Suggests that Boswell himself may have been the author of the Epistle of 
1790. 

d Watson, Melvin R. ‘‘ ‘Momus’ and Boswell’s Tour.’’ JEGP, xtvm 

. (1949), 371-74. 

i Wells, Mitchell. ‘‘James Boswell and the modern dilemma.’’ South 

e Atlantic quarterly, xuvm1 (1949), 432-41. 

is By presenting him as reflecting a ‘‘conflict between the age of reason and 

it the age of faith,’’ Mr. Wells makes Boswell a lesson for our time. 

: Robert Boyle 

g Debus, Allen G. ‘‘ Robert Boyle and his Sceptical chymist.’’ Indiana 

e quarterly for bookmen, v (1949), 39-47. 


1 McKie, D. ‘‘Boyle’s library.’’ Nature, cuxm (1949), 627-28. 

l On the disposition of Boyle’s books after his death. 

e , 

1: John Brightland 

- Griffith, R. H. ‘‘Isaae Bickerstaff’s ‘Grammar’.’?’ N&Q, cxciv 
. (1949), 362-65. 

' Indicates that the idea of the lending library existed as early as 1710. Some 
interesting notations about Brightland and Gildon. 


f oie ; 
rt George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
A Chapman, Hester W. Great Villiers: a study of George Villiers, 
~ second Duke of Buckingham, 1628-1687. London: Secker and 
is Warburg, 1949. Pp. xii + 315. 
e Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 379. 
a John Bunyan 
r Hussey, Maurice. ‘‘ Bunyan’s ‘Mr. Ignorance’.’’ MLR, xiv (1949), 
. 483-89, 

MeNeill, John T. Books of faith and power. New York: Harper, 
n 1947. Pp. viii + 183. 
it _ Discusses Bunyan, Law, and Wesley, among others. Rev. by John E, Smith 
ut in Review of religion, x11, 397-402. 
os Talon, Henri A. John Bunyan, V’homme et l’oeuvre. Paris: Editions 
y ‘ST gore ?? 
4 Je sers,’’ [1948]. 
n Rev. by Maurice Hussey in Scrutiny, xvi, 60-63; in TLS, July 1, p. 431. 
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Edmund Burke 

Copeland, Thomas W. ‘‘Boswell’s portrait of Burke.’’ The age of 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 27-39. 

Shows the lack of success in the portrait and discusses the causes of Boswell’s 
failure. An expanded version of this paper appears in the book listed imme- 
diately below. 

Copeland, Thomas W. Our eminent friend Edmund Burke: siz es. 
says. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 251. 

Contains the following studies: (1) ‘‘Boswell’s portrait of Burke’’ (an 
extended version of the paper listed above); (2) ‘‘ The little dogs and all” 
(new light on various aspects of Burke’s personality and career); (3) ‘‘A 
career in journalism’’ (a reworking of an earlier article on Burke and the 
Annual register); (4) ‘‘A body of anonymous writing’’ (a reworking of an 
earlier paper entitled ‘‘Edmund Burke and the book reviews in Dodsley’s 
Annual register’’); (5) ‘‘Burke, Paine, and Jefferson’’ (largely concerned 
with Burke’s relation to Paine); (6) ‘‘ ‘Monsieur Dupont’ ’’ (an attempt 
to identify the person—or, as Mr. Copeland concludes, the three people— 
to whom the Reflections on the revolution in France was addressed). 
Hoffman, Ross J. S., and Paul Levack (eds.). Burke’s politics: 3e- 

lected writings and speeches of Edmund Burke on reform, revo- 
lution, and war. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xxxvii 
4+. 536. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, Xxxv, 380; by 
M. A. Fitzsimons in Political science quarterly, LXIv, 452-53. 

Magnus, Sir Philip. ‘‘The character and private life of Edmund 
Burke.’’ English studies 1949: being volume two of the new 
series of essays and studies collected for the English Assocu- 
any as Sir Philip Magnus (London: John Murray, 1949), pp. 
25-42. 

‘‘Unpublished Burke letters.’’ Special art. in TLS, Sept. 30, 1949, 
p. 640. . 

A brief report on the Burke MSS in the possession of the Fitzwilliam fam- 
ily. Prints for the first time three letters of Boswell to Burke. 
‘*Unpublished Burke papers.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 30, 1949, p. 857. 

Prints two letters of Johnson to Burke. 

| Gilbert Burnet 

Mogg, W. Rees. ‘‘Some reflections on the bibliography of Gilbert 

Burnet.’’ Library, 5th ser., tv (1949), 100-113. 
Thomas. Burnet 

Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘The origins of the ‘moral sense’.’’ HLQ, x 
(1948), 241-59. 

This article is like many before it which find the origins of the eighteenth 
century doctrines of moral sense, benevolence and esthetic morality in the 
works of one man. The only novelty is that this author ascribes these doctrines 
to Thomas Burnet, whereas preceding writers have hailed Lord Shaftesbury 
as their inventor. Tuveson’s twofold thesis is that Burnet was ‘‘the first to 
formulate the idea of an aesthetic ‘moral sense’,’’ and that consequently he 
may have influenced Shaftesbury. R. S. Crane has shown the folly of attempt 
ing to ascribe to Shaftesbury the origin of any of the concepts usually ass0- 
ciated with his philosophy (‘‘Suggestions toward a genealogy of the man of 
feeling,’’ ELH, 1 [1934], 205-30; also PQ, x1 [1932], 204-5). If such writers 
as Culverwel, Isaac Barrow, and John Harteliffe antedated Shaftesbury in et 
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pressing these concepts, they antedated Burnet also. Tuveson indeed says in 
his article that Henry More ‘‘almost openly calls innate moral principles a 
creative power’’ and that Whichcote ‘‘compares the harmoniousness of morality 
to the order and loveliness of the heavenly bodies.’’ 

Burnet’s theories of the moral sense appeared in three pamphlets attacking 
Locke’s Essay concerning human understanding, the first two published in 
1697 and the third in 1699. Even though the concept of moral sense had not 
appeared before either Burnet or Shaftesbury, the second part of Tuveson’s 
thesis would still be doubtful, for all of his illustrations of Shaftesbury-like 
doctrines are taken from the Third remarks, published in 1699, the same year 
as Shaftesbury’s An inquiry concerning virtue and the year after Shaftes- 
bury’s preface to Whichcote’s Select sermons, a brief document in which the 
fundamentals of Shaftesbury’s later system are firmly expressed. It is just as 
likely that Burnet was influenced by Shaftesbury as the reverse. 

Tuveson expresses doubt whether An inquiry concerning virtue actually ap- 
peared in 1699 and seems entirely ignorant of the facts of publication, which 
are found in my article ‘‘Shaftesbury’s earliest critic’? in MP, xiv (1946), 
10-22. The account given by Shaftesbury’s son is not as confused or mislead- 
ing as Tuveson finds it. The Jnquiry was sketched when the author was ‘‘ but 
twenty years of age’’ (1691) and was printed surreptitiously by Toland dur- 
ing Shaftesbury’s first ‘‘stay in Holland’’ in 1699. Tuveson needlessly con- 
fuses the matter by introducing a manuscript version of this account in which 
the publication of the Inquiry is connected with Shaftesbury’s second trip 
to Holland in 1703-4. The fourth earl does not say that an edition appeared 
in 1703, however, and the matter was put right in the printed version in 
Birch’s General dictionary, supervised by the fourth earl. We cannot corrobo- 
rate the latter’s statement that Shaftesbury began work on the Inquiry in 
1691, but a eritie of the 1699 edition stated that he read the Znquiry in man- 
uscript form before he saw it in print, evidence strongly supporting the testi- 
mony of Shaftesbury’s son. Even though we could believe that Shaftesbury’s 
ideas had never occurred to him before he expressed them in 1698 in his pref- 
ace to Whicheote’s sermons and again in his Inquiry in 1699, we would have no 
reason to assume that he was influenced by Burnet. A more logical intellectual 
source would be Whichcote, whose sermons Shaftesbury must have collected 
before he could edit them. 

The value in Tuveson’s article consists in his presentation of Burnet’s criti- 
cism of Locke and Locke’s rebuttal in marginalia. Tuveson is correct in as- 
serting that Shaftesbury’s Characteristics is also in part an attack on Locke, 
and this fact will explain the similarities in their arguments without hypothe- 
eating any influence of Burnet upon Shaftesbury. — A. O. ALDRIDGE. 


Charles Burney 

Nangle, Benjamin C. ‘‘Charles Burney, eritic.’’ The age of John- 
son: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 99-109. 

Burney’s articles for the Monthly review. 
Fanny Burney 

Blakeney, T. S. ‘‘A minor character in Fanny Burney’s ‘Diary’ 

identified.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 559. 
The ‘‘minor character’’ is Edward Blakeney. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘ Fanny Burney.’’ Poets and story-tellers (New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1949), pp. 77-96. 

Montague, Edwine, and Louis L. Martz. ‘‘Fanny Burney’s Eveli- 
na.’’ The age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brew- 
ster Tinker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 
171-81. 


An estimate of the permanent values in the novel. 
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Robert Burns 
Egerer, J. W. ‘‘Burns and ‘guid black prent’.’’ The age of John- 
son: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 269-79. 


Argues that Burns, who wanted passionately to be read but did not realize 
the extent of the appreciative audience for his published volumes, sought other 
means of expression when he thought his public had reached the saturation 
point. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. ‘‘Burns.’’ Religious trends in English po- 
etry, Vol. m1: 1780-1830, romantic faith (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), pp. 19-65. 

**Robert Burns and The Scots musical museum.’’ New colophon, 1 
(1948), 190-93. 

Joseph Butler 

McPherson, Thomas H. ‘‘The development of Bishop Butler’s 
ethies.’’ Philosophy, xxim (1948), 317-31; xxiv (1949), 3-22. 

Raphael, D. Daiches. ‘‘Bishop Butler’s view of conscience.’’ Phi- 
losophy, xxtv (1949), 219-38. 

In the first of the articles listed above, Mr. McPherson argues that the vari- 
ous inconsistencies frequently remarked in Butler’s ethics represent, in gen- 
eral, developments in his thinking from the first publication of the Sermons 
in 1726, to the Preface written for the second edition of 1729, to the Analogy 
(with the appended Dissertation on virtue) of 1736. The ethical system of 
the Sermons is put in four propositions: 

(1) Man’s basie duty is to seek his own happiness. (2) Because he is a 
social animal he cannot gain his own happiness unless he is willing to fur- 
ther the happiness of others. (3) If he does what will conduce to his own 
happiness he will also be doing what is right. The ground or criterion of 
rightness (though not its definition) is conduciveness to the agent’s in- 
terest. (4) The faculty of reflection discovers for us our duty / interest in 
any circumstances by a process of hard reasoning. 

The ethical system of the Analogy is put in five propositions: 

(1) To seek our own happiness is virtuous (although it is not the whole of 
virtue), but human ignorance is such that we cannot attain it by our own 
efforts. (2) God, the end of Whose acts is the happiness of mankind, does 
know what we should do to bring about our happiness, and He instructs 
us accordingly. (3) We come to know God’s instructions through intuitions 
—which are the immediate deliverances of conscience, God’s voice within 
us. (4) Our duty is, then, to obey conscience, which is to obey God, and 
also, eventually, in the next world if not in this, to attain our own happi- 
ness. (5) But right is not made right by God’s commanding it — there is 
an ‘‘eternal and immutable morality.’? God commands only what is right 
in itself. 

An unquestionable development in the thinking of Butler has been estab- 
lished, but Mr. McPherson has certainly gone too far in discerning two dis- 
tinet systems. He has emphasized the differences too much and passed over the 
references to both ‘‘systems’’ in the several publications too lightly. In an 
‘* Appendix’’ to his own article on Butler’s view of conscience, Mr. D. Daiches 
Raphael cites a number of passages from Butler to emphasize these very 
criticisms, and he might have cited more. Butler, we may safely conclude, 
though by no means static in his thinking, did not clearly move from rational- 
ism to intuitionism in ethics. He remains, as he has impressed most of his 
readers for more than two centuries, complex and somewhat inconsistent, in 
short, not a rigid systematizer. 

Though going too far in finding two distinct systems in Butler — rather 
than merely the elements of two systems — Mr. McPherson has made several 
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important contributions, perhaps the most illuminating of which is his analysis 
of Butler’s use of the term self-love. By self-love Butler may mean either (1) 
cool self-love or (2) supposed self-love; the first is a rational principle and 
an integral part of his thinking and the second, an irrational principle and 
his béte noire. Confusion stems from the failure of many readers to recognize 
irony in Butler’s treatment of supposed self-love. 

Mr. Raphael, for his part, is concerned with the epistemological problem of 
the nature of moral judgment. In examining Butler’s position, he stresses the 
dual approach through a rational faculty and through conscience. Only the 
first, Raphael argues, is strictly moral in nature for only it tells us whether 
‘‘an action may be fit to be done, and if it is done it is fit to be rewarded 
(or if omitted, fit to be punished). . . .’’ Conscience is a theological tenet 
and ‘‘tells us not that an act is fit to be done, but that it is suitable to our 
nature (a characteristic which is a sign that God wills it to be done); nor 
does it tell us that such an action, if done, is fit to be rewarded, and if omitted 
fit to be punished, but promises that if it is done God will reward us, and 
threatens us that if it is omitted God will punish us.’’ Mr. Raphael concludes, 
therefore, that ‘‘ Butler is as much a rationalist as Clarke on morals proper, 
and that what he calls conscience, which is indeed a greatly improved version 
of Hutcheson’s moral sense, is not strictly speaking a faculty of moral judg- 
ment.’’ 

Both writers emphasize the theological element in Butler’s ethical theory, 
Mr. Raphael finding it throughout and Mr. McPherson, mainly in the Analogy. 
Though accepting Mr. Raphael’s argument that the theological element in 
Butler’s conscience is non-moral, I find it difficult to go along with him in 
reducing Butler thereby to a complete rationalist in morals, for what has be- 
come of the naturalistic side of Butler’s moral sense? Hume, for instance, was 
able to suggest the extrusion of super-naturalism from Butler’s conscience 
and yet to retain the naturalistic moral sense. His comment appears in a letter 
of 1742 to Hutcheson: ‘‘You seem ... to embrace Dr Butler’s Opinion in 
his Sermons on human Nature; that our moral Sense has an Authority dis- 
tinct from its Force and Durableness, & that because we always think it ought 
to prevail. But this is nothing but an Instinct or Principle, which approves of 
itself upon reflection; and that is common to all of them’’ (Letters of David 
Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig [Oxford, 1932], 1, 47). Mr. Raphael, however, disagrees 
fundamentally with Hume, as he has shown in his study of The moral sense 
(London, 1947), which is an extended argument against the claims of sensa- 
tion or feeling in morals. Mr. Raphael’s edition of Richard Price’s A review 
of the principal questions in Morals (Oxford, 1948) is yet another in his pro- 
vocative series of publications that are so ably re-evaluating the ethical think- 
ing of the eighteenth century. — ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER. 


Samuel Butler 
Bentley, Norma. ‘‘ Another Butler manuscript.’’ MP, xuiv (1948), 
132-35. 
John Caryll 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Bibliographical evidence from a resetting in 
Caryll’s Sir Salomon (1691).’’ Library, 5th ser., mt (1948), 
134-37. 
Susanna Centlivre 
The busie body (1709). With an introduction by Jess Byrd. (Au- 
gustan Reprint Society: Publication No. 19 [ser. v, No. 3].) 
Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Uni- 
versity of California, 1949. 
Thomas Chatterton 
Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘Thomas Chatterton.’’ The age of Johnson: 
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essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 239-55. 
An explanation of Chatterton’s career, particularly of his attachment to the 
past, largely in terms of the ‘‘filial need’’ that resulted from his being a 
posthumeus child. 


Browning, Robert. Essay on Chatterton. Edited with introductory 
chapter and notes by Donald Smalley. With a foreword by Wil- 
lam C. Devane. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 194. 

Rev. by W. O. R. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 297-99; in TLS, Sept. 16, p. 602. 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
(See Samuel Johnson.) 


Jeremy Collier 

Lamb, G. F. ‘‘ A short view of Jeremy Collier.’’ English, vir (1949), 

270-75. 
William Congreve 
(See also Sir George Etherege.) 

Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘ The cancel leaf in Congreve’s ‘Double dealer,’ 
1694.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xtm 
(1949), 78-82. 

Hodges, John C. ‘‘Congreve’s library.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 12, 
1949, p. 521. 

Abraham Cowley 

Kermode, Frank. ‘‘The date of Cowley’s Davideis.’’ RES, xxv 
(1949), 154-58. 

Turner, Alberta. ‘‘The university miscellanies: some neglected texts 
of Cleveland and Cowley.’’ MLN, Ltxiv (1949), 423-24. 

William Cowper 

Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘The worm and the thorn: a study of Cowper’s 
Olney hymns.’’ Journal of religion, xx1x (1949), 220-29. 

MacLean, Kenneth. ‘‘ William Cowper.’’ The age of Johnson: es- 
says presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949), pp. 257-67. 

Cowper’s writings as ‘‘a record of terror.’’ 

Thomas, Gilbert. William Cowper and the eighteenth century. New 
revised edition. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1948; New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1949. Pp. 347. 

Rev. by Emma Gurney Salter in Contemporary review, CLXxvI, 190-91. 

This biography, first published in 1935, now appears in a new edition. ‘‘In 
the absence of fresh evidence,’’ Mr. Thomas observes, ‘‘I have seen no reason 
to make important changes. The text, though slightly abridged, remains sub- 
stantially unaltered.’’ Since 1935, to be sure, there have been no great Cowper 
discoveries, but scholarship has added certain information which the author 
of this generally estimable life might have incorporated in his second edition. 

Two articles by Kenneth Povey (RES, x [1934], 417-27, and xv [1939], 392- 

400) have helped to clarify the relationship of Lady Austen to ‘the poet, and 

Adelaide Thein has made a searching study of the religion of Cowper’s friend, 

John Newton (PQ, xx1 [1942], 146-70). Familiarity with the recent, unexpur- 

gated editions of Greville’s Memoirs, moreover, might have kept Mr. Thomas 

from so readily rejecting the story that the poet had ‘‘an intimate deformity.’”’ 
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The author is the latest and probably the most able of a long line of ad- 
vocates who have insisted that Evangelical religion, instead of increasing Cow- 
per’s morbidity, helped him to make a partly satisfactory adjustment to life. 
If the poet had only become an Arminian rather than a Calvinist, Mr. Thomas 
feels, his conversion might have had still more beneficial effects upon his mind. 
This point is at least debatable, but one feels that special pleading goes too 
far in the statement that John Newton, the former captain of a slave ship, 
was a clergyman of ‘‘almost feminine sensitiveness.’’ 

The gimlet-eyed scholar may find other issues upon which he will disagree, 
but the book remains a readable volume and one of the better lives of Cowper. 
Of special interest are the sketches of Berkhampstead, Huntingdon, and Olney, 
and the sound comments on eighteenth-century manners. The author does not 
fail to describe Cowper’s periods of insanity, but the biography deals only 
briefly with the poet’s obsessions and generally stresses the happier periods 
of the poet’s existence. As a result this work bears a closer resemblance to 
Abbott’s pleasant portrait of Cowper than it does to Romney’s picture of the 
wild-eyed author of ‘‘The castaway.’’ — Maurice J. QUINLAN. 

George Crabbe 

Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘An unrecorded edition of Crabbe.’’ Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, xii (1949), 349-50. 

Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘The background of Crabbe’s ‘Village’.’’ 
N&Q, exer (1949), 477-78. 

Daniel Defoe 

Dobrée, Bonamy. ‘‘Some aspects of Defoe’s prose.’’ Pope and his 
contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited 
by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 171-84. 

Healey, George Harris. ‘‘The early correspondence of Daniel De- 
foe (1703-1707).’’ Cornell University abstracts of theses ... for 
the doctor’s degree, 1947 (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1949), pp. 23-25. 

Hewitt, Frank Spencer. ‘‘Daniel Defoe, dissenter.’’ Ibid., pp. 26- 
29. 

L’Ami, C. E. ‘‘The philosophy of journalism.’’ Dalheusie review, 
xxix (1949), 314-26. 

Largely on Defoe and Wilkes. 

Payne, William L. Index to Defoe’s review. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 144. Cf. PQ, xxv, 387-88. 

Rev. by John Robert Moore in South Atlantic quarterly, xLvit, 320-21. 
Watt, I. P. ‘‘The naming of characters in Defoe, Richardson, and 

Fielding.’ RES, xxv (1949), 322-38. 

An article of unusual interest. 

Isaac D’Israeli 

Samuel, Wilfred S. ‘‘Isaac D’Israeli: first published writings.’’ 
Né&Q, excrv (1949), 192-93. | 

Prints a letter which shows his authorship of two papers in the Wit’s mag- 
azine of 1784. 

John Dryden 
(See also Edward Ecclestone.) 
Adams, Henry Hitch. ‘‘A note on the date of a Dryden letter.”’ 


MLN, uxiv (1949), 528-31. 
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Beall, Chandler B. ‘‘A quaint conceit from Guarini to Dryden.”’ 
MLN, uxtv (1949), 461-68. 
The conceit is the word ‘‘die’’ in its sexuai signification. 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘ Variants in early editions of Dryden’s plays.” 
Harvard Library bulletin, m1 (1949), 278-88. 
Perkinson, Richard H. ‘‘A note on Dryden’s Religio laici.’’ PQ, 
xxvill (1949), 517-18. 


Thomas D’Urfey : 

Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Thomas D’Urfey’s ‘Comical history of Don 
Quixote,’ 1694.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, XLII (1949), 191-95. 


John Dyer 
(See James Thomson.) 


Edward Ecclestone 
Evans, G. Blakemore. *‘Edward Ecclestone: his relationship to 
Dryden and Milton.’’ MLR, xutv (1949), 550-52. 
A minor poet who drew from Dryden and Milton for a work called Noah’s 
flood (1679). 
Maria Edgeworth 
Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘Little woman.’’ Queen’s quarterly, Lv1 
(1949), 248-57. 
A biographical and critical study. 
Sir George Etherege 
Claney, James H. ‘‘The humorists: an Elizabethan method of char- 
acterization as modified by Etherege and Congreve.’’ Abstracts 
of dissertations, Stanford University, xxu (1947), 50-51. 
Nichol, John W. ‘**Dame Mary Etherege.’’ WLN, uxiv (1949), 419- 
29 
New information concerning the wife.of the dramatist. 
Sherbo, Arthur. ‘*‘ A note on The man of mode.’’ MLN, uxtv (1949), 
343-44. 
On resemblances to Moliére’s Les Précieuses ridicules. 
Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Sir Fopling Flutter and Beau Hewitt.’’ V&Q, 
exciv (1949), 296-302. 
Nathaniel Fairfax 
Croston, A. K. (ed.). Two seventeenth-century prefaces. Liverpool: 
University Press; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1949. Pp. 51. 
Reprints as examples of seventeenth-century prose style the prefaces to Rich- 
ard Whitlock’s Zootomia (1654) and Fairfax’s A treatise on the bulk and 
selvedge of the world (1674). 
George Farquhar 
Connely, Willard. Young George Farquhar: the Restoration drama 
at twilight. London: Cassell, 1949. Pp. 349. 
Rev. in TLS, March 26, p. 196. 
Robert Fergusson 
Roy, James A. ‘‘Robert Fergusson and eighteenth-century Scot- 
land.’’ University of Toronto quarterly, xvi (1948), 179-89. 
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Henry Fielding 
(See also Daniel Defoe.) 


Cordasco, Francesco. Henry Fielding: a list of critical studies pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1946. (Eighteenth-century bibliographical 
pamphlets, No. 5.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 
1948. Pp. 17. 

This is No. 5 of Mr. Cordasco’s series of eighteenth-century bibliographical 
pamphlets, and with it he has completed the quartet of great novelists of the 
period, the pamphlets on Smollett, Richardson, and Sterne having appeared 
earlier. Some of the remarks made on the Richardson bibliography (see under 
Richardson below) apply to this one, as lack of uniformity and of complete- 
ness in the entries. The method of recording entries from Notes and queries 
is particularly awkward. A few are entered in the conventional fashion, with 
the name of author and year of publication; but the majority are listed alpha- 
betically under the letter ‘‘N’’ — that is, under the title of the journal itself, 
without any indication of authorship and year of publication, only of series 
and volume number. No reason is apparent for the variation. There is no dis- 
tinction between mere queries, often of no value, and between important notes 
by such a scholar as J. P. de Castro. This would appear to result in part from 
Mr. Cordasco’s reliance on indexes and other compilations without actually 
turning to the original articles themselves. Any previous error is thus perpetu- 
ated. For example, in the index-volume to Notes and queries, 12th ser., a series 
of important articles by de Castro has been omitted (see ‘‘ Fieldingiana,’’ 12th 
ser., I, 483-85; Il, 441-43; 1, 181-83, 465-68) except—a curious error — 
for the last part of one of the articles. Mr. Cordasco has perpetuated this er- 
roneous entry (no. 56) whereas if he had turned from the Index of Notes and 
queries to the article he would have at once rectified the error and discovered 
the omissions. 

A failure to consult the original articles appears also to have caused certain 
errors in classification. No. 130 is clearly biographical. It is, however, listed 
under Criticism rather than under the section on Biography. Nos. 195, 196, 
and 204, concerning The female husband, are listed under Plays. Actually this 
is a pamphlet account of a well-known criminal trial; in fact, de Castro’s 
note on it in Notes and queries has the title, ‘‘ Fielding’s pamphlet, ‘The fe- 
male husband’.’’ No. 183 in the original is a discussion which leads up to 
Richardson’s Pamela, without mentioning Fielding; it would be better placed 
in Mr. Cordaseo’s Richardson bibliography, where it does not appear. No, 185 
is listed under Periodical writings. Although the Champion and the Covent 
Garden journal are mentioned, the article is primarily concerned with The 
crisis, a political ‘‘sermon’’ possibly by Fielding, and with Fielding’s various 
publishers. 

In his Richardson bibliography Mr. Cordasco inserted at the end of each 
section a list of cross references to relevant titles in other sections. For ex- 
ample, under Pamela he refers his reader to fourteen additional titles. In this 
pamphlet he has dispensed with that useful device. As a consequence, under 
Sect. v: Joseph Andrews we find only four titles recorded and under Sec. 
vil: Amelia, only two titles. And this for a period of fifty years! The user 
of this list who wishes to examine the half-century of scholarship on Jonathan 
Wild must turn to Sec. m1: Criticism to find additional titles relevant to his 
purpose. He must, for example, guess whether No. 102, on Fielding’s irony, 
is useful, whereas a cross reference would solve his problem. On the other 
hand, some titles reveal their relevance at a glance: No. 97 (incorrectly attribu- 
ted here to R. M. Hill) is entitled ‘‘ Jonathan Wild’’ and would therefore seem 
to deserve entry under the section devoted to that work instead of under Criti- 
cism. 

In the Preface Mr. Cordaseco writes: ‘‘In this list every care has been taken 
to include all studies which, in one manner or another, have dealt with Field- 
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ing from 1895 to 1946.’’ This statement seems unequivocal enough in its in- 
dication that the list is presented as exhaustive; but perhaps Mr. Cordaseo 
did not intend the list to cover certain areas, such as sections on Fielding in 
various histories of English literature (Seecombe, CHEL, Legouis and Caza- 
mian, Elton). For the specialist these would have little value. The case is pos- 
sibly less clear for the failure to include certain works devoted particularly 
to the novel, its history and art. The general histories of Cross and Saintsbury 
are honored by inclusion, but one misses similar and, certainly in some in- 
stances, the fuller and better treatment of Fielding in the studies of the novel 
by Joseph Warren Beach, Richard Burton, Norman Collins, Gordon Hall Ger- 
ould, Carl Holliday, Grant Knight, Lovett and Hughes, Edgar Pelham, and 
Walter Raleigh (reprinted 1895). 

The statement in the Preface seems to call for essays on Fielding — not 
always easy to locate — in volumes of collected essays, such as James O. Ben- 
nett, Much loved books (1927); Edmund Gosse, Books on the table (1921); 
Graham Greene, From Anne to Victoria, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (1937); Aldous 
Huxley, Music at night (1931); C. MacLaurin, Mere mortals (1925). Cer- 
tainly these are of dubious value, but they would have their uses too, say to 
a person who wishes to assess Fielding criticism or his reputation. 

Definitely deserving to be included are: K. C. Slagle, The English country 
squire as depicted in English prose fiction from 1740 to 1800 (1938); George 
R. Swann, ‘‘ Fielding and empirical realism,’’ in Philosophical parallelism in 
six English novelists (1929). 

Among periodical literature the following omissions, of varying importance, 
have been noted. With two exceptions these titles are from the period 1895 
to 1925 and half of them are from scholarly periodicals. It is this earlier peri- 
od for which fuller coverage is most needed. The titles are in alphabetical 
order of the authors: (1) Balderston, Katharine C. ‘‘Goldsmith’s supposed 
attack on Fielding.’’ MLN, xui1 (1927), 165-68; (2) Biron, H. C. ‘‘A famous 
magistrate.’’ National review, LXXxIV (1920), 669-78; reprinted with different 
title in Living age, coctiv (1920), 344-52; (3) Cross, Wilbur L. ‘‘ The secret 
of Tom Jones.’’ Bookman, xtvit (1918), 20-29; (4) Cross, Wilbur L. ‘‘The 
legend of Henry Fielding.’’ Yale review, vul (1918), 107-27; (5) Dickson, 
Frederick S. ‘‘ William Makepeace Thackeray and Henry Fielding.’’ North 
American review, Cxcvil (1913), 522-37; (6) Dickson, Frederick 8S. ‘‘The 
chronology of Tom Jones.’’ Library, 3d ser., vil (1917), 218-24; (7) Godden, 
G. M. ‘‘Henry Fielding: some unpublished letters and records.’’ Fortnightly, 
xctr (1909), 821-32, but see Cordasco, No. 32; (8) Harrison, Frederic. ‘‘ Bath- 
Somerset-Henry Fielding.’’ Fortnightly, cx11 (1919), 734-44; reprinted in De 
senectute (1923), pp. 134-51; (9) Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘A vindication of 
Fielding.’’ Dial, Lxv1 (1919), 407-9, largely a review of Cross; (10) Jensen, 
Gerard E. ‘‘An apology for the life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews, 1741.’’ MLN, 
XXXI (1916), 310-11; (11) Jensen, Gerard E. ‘‘ The crisis: a sermon.’’ MLN, 
XxxI (1916), 435-37; (12) Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘ A German version of Joseph An 
drews.’’ MLN, xxx (1918), 469-71; (13) Lobban, J. H. ‘Henry Fielding.” 
Blackwoods, CLXxx1 (1907), 550-65; (14) Metcalf, John C. ‘‘Henry Field- 
ing, critic.’’ Sewanee review, x1x (1911), 138-54; (15) Minchin, Harry C. 
‘‘Henry Fielding and his writings.’’ Fortnightly, Lxxxvit (1907), 620-34; 
(16) Nichols, C. W. ‘‘Fielding’s notes.’’ MLN, xxxiv (1919), 220-24; (17) 
Nichols, C. W. ‘‘A new note on Fielding’s Historical register.’’ MLN, Xxxvill 
(1923), 507-8; (18) Pons, Emile. ‘‘ Fielding, Swift and Cervantes.’’ Studia 
neophilologica, xv (1942-43), 305-33; (19) Swain, Corinne R. ‘‘ Amelia Booth 
and Lucy Feverel.’’ Nation, xct (1910), 440-41; (20) Wells, John E, ‘‘Field- 
ing’s signatures in ‘The champion’ and the date of his ‘Of good nature’.”’ 
MLR, vit (1912), 97-98; (21) Wells, John E. ‘‘Henry Fielding and the his- 
tory of Charles XII.’’ JEGP, x1 (1912), 603-13; (22) Wells, John E. ‘‘Some 
new facts concerning Fielding’s Tumble-down Dick and Pasquin.’’ MLN, 
XXVIII (1913), 137-42; (23) Wells, John E. ‘‘ Fielding’s first poem to Walpole 
and his garret in 1730.’’ MLN, xxix (1914), 29-30. 
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Among the omissions too are such scholarly editions as G. E. Jensen’s Cov- 
ent Garden journal (1915) and J. T. Hillhouse’s Tom Thumb (1918), as well 
as others legitimately within the province of Mr. Cordasco’s intention to ‘‘in- 
elude all studies which, in one manner or another, have dealt with Fielding 
from 1895 to 1946.’ 

Woods, Charles Bb. ‘‘Fielding’s epilogue for Theobald.’’ PQ, xxvm 
(1949), 419-24. 

Evidence that the epilogue to Orestes: a dramatic opera is by Fielding. 

Work, James A. ‘‘Henry Fielding, Christian censor.’’ The age of 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 139-48. 

Argues in opposition to Digeon and others that ‘‘from 1739-40 on Field- 
ing’s religious beliefs were in all essentials conservative, consistent, and ortho- 
dox,’’ that ‘‘as far as one can tell, they had always been so,’’ and that ‘‘his 
mature life was one of strenuous activity both in the personal practice of 
Christianity and in the conversion of others to Christian faith and life.’’ 


Sir Robert Filmer 
Patriarcha and other political works. Edited with an introduction 
by Peter Laslett. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 326. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 773. 
David Garrick 
Knapp, Mary E. ‘‘Garrick’s last command performance.’’ The age 
of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 61-71. 


John Gay 

Knotts, Walter E. ‘‘Press numbers as a bibliographical tool: a 
study of Gay’s The beggar’s opera, 1728.’’ Harvard Library 
bulletin, m1 (1949), 198-212. 

See the review in Sec. 1 of this bibliography. 

Sutherland, James. *‘John Gay.’’ Pope and his contemporaries: 
essays presented to George Sherburn, edited by James L. Clif- 
ford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 
201-14. 

Edward Gibbon 

Boyce, George K. ‘‘The cost of publishing Gibbon’s ‘ Vindication’. 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xuim (1949), 
335-39. 

Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Gibbon and the ‘Gentleman’s magazine’.’’ 
N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 254. 

Curtis, Lewis P. ‘‘Gibbon’s paradise lost.’? The age of Johnson: 
essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 73-90. 

Gibbon’s history as a defense of aristocratic principles. 

de Beer, G. R. ‘‘ English visitors in Switzerland: Edward Gibbon’s 
friends and acquaintanees.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 211-12, 233-34. 

Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘The personal and household bills of Edward Gib- 
bon.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 474-76. 

Offer, H. S. ‘‘Edward Gibbon and the making of his ‘Swiss his- 
tory’.”’ Durham University journal, xut (1949), 64-75. 


9? 
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Charles Gildon 
(See John Brightland and Alexander Pope.) 
William Godwin 

Priestley, F. E. L. (ed.). Enquiry concerning political justice and 
its influence on morals and happiness. A photographie fae- 
simile of the 3d ed. corrected and edited with variant readings 
of the 1st and 2d eds. and with a critical introduction and notes, 
3 vols. (University of Toronto Department of English studies 
and texts, No. 2.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947, 
Cf. PQ, xxvm, 390. 

Rev. by Z. S. Fink in MP, xvi, 205-8; by A. R. Humphreys in RES, xxv, 
278-80. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

Angus-Butterworth, L. M. ‘‘Goldsmith as historian.’’ South At. 
lantic quarterly, xuvim (1949), 251-57. 

Cowley, Patrick. ‘‘The eighteenth-century Anglican divine.’’ The- 
ology, U (1947), 258-63. 

A study based entirely on Goldsmith’s writings. 

Kisinger, Chester E. ‘‘Land and loyalty: literary expressions of 
agrarian nationalism in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.’’ American literature, xx1 (1949), 160-78. 

Concerned in part (pp. 167 ff.) with the influence of The deserted village in 
America. 

McAdam, Edward L. ‘‘Goldsmith, the good-natured man.’’ The 
age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 41-47. 

Thomas Gray 

Bland, D. 8. ‘‘Gray and the spirit of romanticism.’’ Cambridge 
journal, 1 (1948-49), 169-80. 

Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘The poetry of Thomas Gray.’’ Poets and story- 
tellers (New York: Maemillan Co., 1949), pp. 47-73. 

A reprint of the Warton Lecture on English poetry delivered to the British 
Academy in 1945, 

Eaves, T. C. Dunean. ‘‘The second edition of Thomas Gray’s Ode 
on the death of a favourite cat.’’ PQ, xxvut (1949), 512-15. 
Foerster, Donald M. ‘‘Thomas Gray.’’ The age of Johnson: essays 
presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1949), pp. 217-26. 

An attempt to answer the questions, ‘‘ How does it happen that a man should 
express himself as well as Gray and yet so rarely?’’ ‘‘ How is greatness achieved 
by a man who seems almost to have gone out of his way to avoid greatness!” 
The second question is answered with reference to ‘‘The bard.’’ 
Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘‘A portrait of Gray.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 

28, 1949, p. 697. 

Suggests that the portrait hitherto attributed to the elder Jonathan Rich- 
ardson or his son may be by Arthur Pond. 

Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘ ‘A youth to fortune and to fame unknown’: 
a re-estimation.’’ JEGP, xuvin (1949), 97-107. 

This article assembles convincing evidence to refute, finally one hopes, Pro- 
fessor Odell Shepard’s assumption that Thomas Gray, in the ‘‘Epitaph’’ t0 
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his Elegy written in a country churchyard, refers specifically to Richard West. 
Professor Starr admits that he would never have written the article if it had 
not been for the footnotes in two widely-used textbooks, in which Professor 
Shepard presents as ‘‘demonstrable’’ fact what was originally an interesting 
theory. Gray felt the loss of West in 1742 as deeply as anything in his life 
and tried to express his grief at the time in a formal English sonnet and in 
the Latin verses apperded to De principiis cogitandi. Years later the emotions, 
recollected in tranquillity, appear in a universal lament for the poet who has 
died young before his pen could glean his teeming brain. No one can demonstrate 
any closer connection between West and ‘‘a youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known,’’ so why continue to confuse students, who love to accept a theory as 
a positive identification? —W. PowELL JONES. 


William Harrison 
Elliott, Robert C. ‘‘Swift’s ‘little’ Harrison, poet and continuator 
of the Tatler.’’ SP, xuiv (1949), 544-59. 


James Hervey 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Nature and science in the works of James 
Hervey.’’ University of Texas studies in English, xxvin (Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1949), 124-38. 

In this article, Hervey is for the first time clearly brought into our view as 
an example of eighteenth-century popular thinking in England regarding the 
visible universe and natural philosophy, as well as in influence upon that think- 
ing. However pretentious and boring his works may seem to readers of another 
century, their wide circulation shows that they hit squarely the taste of the 
period. And the mid-eighteenth-century popular attitude toward the study of 
natural phenomena — that it is a harmless, innocent activity which at its worst 
is trivial recreation and at its best an aid to pious edification — seems on the 
one hand interestingly naive and on the other hand historically portentous, 
when viewed in the light of what has happened during two centuries after 
that time; since we have seen men’s philosophies and their daily lives revolu- 
tionized by this ‘‘innocent’’ study, and are ourselves close to sheer terror in 
contemplating its future possibilities. —G. R. Porrer. 

Aaron Hill 

Anonymous, ‘Of genius,’ in The occasional paper, Volume III, 
number 10 (1719) and Aaron Hill, Preface to The creation 
(1720). With an Introduction by Gretchen Graf Pahl. (Augus- 
tan Reprint Society, Ser. IV, No. 2, March, 1949). 

Thomas Hobbes 

James, D. G. The life of reason: Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1949. Pp. 272. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 509. 

Stewart, H. L. ‘‘The personality of Thomas Hobbes.’’ Hibbert jour- 
nal, xuvit (1949), 123-31. 
William Hogarth 
Ayrton, Michael (ed.). Hogarth’s drawings. Notes on the plates by 
Bernard Denvir. London: Avalon Press, 1948. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 22. 

Beckett, R. B. Hogarth. (English painters ser.) London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. vii + 80. 

Moore, Robert Etheridge. Hogarth’s literary relationships. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 202. 

Rev. by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, Lv1, 309; in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 716; in 
Magazine of art, xii, 236-37. 
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Although this book has the popular merits of sprightliness and enthusiastic 
admiration for its central figure, it may well disappoint informed readers who 
are looking for a sober and accurate appraisal of Hogarth’s influence on ma- 
jor English writers. Its second chapter, however, collects interesting informa- 
tion on the ephemeral literature inspired by his prints, and this section gives 
the study some value as a reference work. 

In spite of its title the book makes almost no attempt to investigate Ho- 
garth’s borrowings from literature. There are a number of references to the 
artist’s frank acknowledgment of his debt to the drama and the stage (in- 
deed it is repeatedly pointed out that he wished to be known as a ‘‘ dramatic 
writer’’), but in emphasizing the originality of Hogarth’s pictures Mr. Moore 
tends to overlook obvious parallels between them and plays Hogarth must have 
seen in the theatre. For example, practically nothing is said of what the two 
‘*Progresses’’ owe to The beggar’s opera; the fact that Fielding’s Pasquin 
could have furnished several hints for Hogarth’s Election series is not brought 
out; and there is no mention of Hogarth’s naming one of his most mature 
works, the fine Lady’s last stake painted about 1758, after a comedy by Cib- 
ber that had been revived on the London stage during the seventeen-fifties, 
Thus Mr. Moore leaves the impression that the influence goes only one way: 
eighteenth-century writers owe an enormous debt to Hogarth, but Hogarth 
owes no significant debt to anybody. 

Such an attitude appears to stem partly from an imperfect sympathy for 
English drama after 1660 (the drama Hogarth knew best). This is well illus- 
trated by the following passage (pp. 114-115): ‘‘ Restoration drama contains 
many amusing types and caricatures but no real personalities. . . . Congreve’s 
stunning Millamont [sic] in The Way of the World is the most fully drawn 
character, yet she is as cold as she is brilliant. The heroic plays of Dryden 
and Otway contain even less of human nature. Time, the truest of all judges, 
has labeled these claptrap; the label suits. The very fact that Buckingham 
was able to burlesque them so easily in The Rehearsal is sufficient proof that 
they are largely outré.’’ The anachronism of putting satire on Otway in The 
rehearsal can perhaps be pardoned, but the aesthetic judgments are too severe. 
In fact, there are many others one may wish to challenge. Here are a few 
scattered examples: On p. 189 there is a reference to ‘‘the splendor of the 
actors and the writers in an age where painting outside of Hogarth himself 
did not exist.’’ Another extreme remark (p. 118) is that from 1625 to 1740 
‘*English literature is almost wholly devoid of character,’’ that is, in the 
sense of well drawn and individualized character. A harlot’s progress is su- 
perior to The Dunciad as satire (p. 21), and all of Fielding’s ‘‘ comedies of 
manners were written without the influence of Hogarth, and are wholly bar- 
ren’’ (p. 121). 

Although a chapter at the end is given to Smollett, at least half of the book 
is concerned with Hogarth’s influence on Fielding. Apparently we are to re- 
gard this as Mr. Moore’s chief contribution to his chosen field, since the 
preface states that ‘‘no study of the subject has ever been attempted before.’’ 
But once again this reviewer finds a disturbing method utilized. Whenever 
Fielding alludes, in play or novel, to one of Hogarth’s works, we are left with 
the impression that the allusion constitutes borrowing. For example, we are 
told (p. 96) that The lottery and The Covent Garden tragedy ‘‘draw unmis- 
takably from A Harlot’s Progress.’’ Now The lottery contains only one sen- 
tence that can conceivably refer to anything in Hogarth’s series, and it has 
nothing to do with the main action of the play. The Covent Garden tragedy, 
it is true, contains a few passages that may have been intended as comic al- 
lusions to the painter’s scenes, but Fielding’s Rabelaisian ridicule of the tragic 
drama is totally different in plot, purpose, and spirit from Hogarth’s depiction 
of the prostitute’s grim fate. The novels are treated in a similar fashion. On 
p. 127 we read, ‘‘In Tom Jones Fielding lifts three of his characters bodily 
from the prints of Hogarth.’’ The evidence for this lifting is simply the fact 
that Fielding compares the physical appearance of Bridget Allworthy, Mrs. 
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Partridge, and Thwackum to certain figures drawn by Hogarth. One would 
like to know a little more, say, about the theological views of Hogarth’s Bride- 
well character before definitely concluding that there is indebtedness to the 
artist in the characterization of Thwackum. When Mr. Moore directs our at- 
tention (p. 94) to ‘‘ Fielding’s lifting of character and incident directly from 
Hogarth’s pictures, usually without acknowledging it’’ [italics mine], his 
words are perhaps stronger than he intended. In any case, as they stand such 
charges are misleading. 

I should also like to state my disagreement with Mr. Moore’s treatment of 
such matters as comic theory and moral purpose in the novel and in Hogarth. 
As I see it, Mr. Moore, like some other critics, makes the mistake of equating 
‘the true Ridiculous’’ of the Preface to Joseph Andrews with total comic 
effect. If I read him correctly, Fielding does not mean that everything causing 
laughter springs from affectation, but he does insist that there must be a moral 
element in that which is truly worthy of ridicule or contempt. Parson Adams 
may be comic when he is absent-minded or gullible or is made the butt of 
practical jokes, but he never approaches ‘‘the true Ridiculous’’ except when 
he is slightly guilty of vanity. The didacticism so characteristic of the eight- 
eenth century is not greatly to Mr.,Moore’s taste. He evidently feels that 
Fielding becomes stuffy and dull when he attempts to teach, that Smollett is 
never to be taken seriously when he professes to write with a moral purpose, 
and that Hogarth’s constant sermonizing is not an important consideration 
for those who wish to appreciate his art. Furthermore, Smollett and Swift 
seem ‘‘in cold blood and with malice aforethought to sneer at the human race.’’ 

But enough has been said about Mr. Moore’s tendency to make incautious 
statements. He has a good subject, and no eighteenth-century scholar will 
quarrel with him for maintaining that Hogarth’s pictures enrich our under- 
standing of Fielding and Smollett. Not many, though, will be able to agree 
when he writes, ‘‘As far as the novels of those two eminent authors are con- 
cerned, the proper study of mankind is Hogarth.’’ — CHARLES B. Woops. 


Moore, Robert Etheridge. ‘‘ Hogarth as illustrator.’’ Art in Amer- 
ica, XXXv1 (1948), 193-204. 

Moore, Robert E. ‘‘ William Hogarth: the golden mean.’’ The age 
of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 385-93. 

Hogarth as the one person of the age who ‘‘combined the rigorous justice 
of satire with the fine compassion of divine comedy.’’ 


Oppé, A. P. The drawings of William Hogarth. London: Phaidon 
Press, 1948. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 22. 
Edward Howard 


The change of crownes: a tragi-comedy. Edited from the manu- 
script prompt copy by Frederick S. Boas. Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, for the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, 1949. 


This play by Dryden’s brother-in-law is now printed for the first time. Rev. 
in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 753. 


David Hume 
Bagolini, Luigi. Esperienza giuridica e politica nel pensiero di 
David Hume. Siena: Circolo Giuridico dell’ Universita, 1947. 
Pp. 260. 
Rev. by D. R. Cousin in Mind, tv (1948), 366-73; by Alan Gewirth in 
Ethics, ix, 304. 
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Dunham, James H. The religion of philosophers. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. 314. 
Rev. by Karl Schmidt in Review of religion, x11, 402-5. 

Elliott, Robert C. ‘‘Hume’s ‘Character of Sir Robert Walpole’: 
some unnoticed additions.’’ JEGP, xutvm (1949), 367-70. 

Miller, Dickinson 8. ‘‘Hume’s deathblow to deductivism.’’ Journal 
of philosophy, xuv1 (1949), 745-62. 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘Hume and the ancient-modern con- 
troversy, 1725-1752: a study in creative scepticism.’’ University 
of Texas studies in English, xxvut (Austin: University of Tex- 
as Press, 1949), 139-53. 

Indicates how Hume, by extending the discussion to ‘‘the over-all compari- 
son of the two civilizations,’’ opened the final phase of the controversy. 


Mossner, Ernest C. ‘‘A MS fragment of Hume’s ‘Treatise,’ 1740.” 
NE&Q, cxciv (1949), 520-22. 
Lucy Hutchinson 
Hebman, D. A. ‘‘A puritan lady.’’ Contemporary review, CLXXvI 
(1949), 115-18. 


On the author of Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 


Richard Johnson 

Weedon, M. J. P. ‘‘Richard Johnson and the successors to John 
Newbery.’’ Jabrary, 5th ser., 1v (1949), 25-63. 

Concludes with a list of ninety-one writings by Johnson. 

Samuel Johnson 
(See also George Berkeley and Edmund Burke.) 

Atkinson, A. W. ‘‘Notes on Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’.’’ N@&Q, cxcrv 
(1949), 443-45. 

Balderston, Katharine C. ‘‘Johnson’s vile melancholy.’’ The age 
of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University. Press, 1949), pp. 3-14. 

Presents ‘‘evidence, hinting at an untold chapter in Johnson’s life, and in 
his relations to Mrs. Thrale’’ — that in the recurrent crises of his melancholy 
her role was that of jailer and beater. 

Bloom, Edward A. ‘‘Johnson on a free press: a study in liberty 
and subordination.’’ ELH, xvi (1949), 251-71. 

This article is much more than a special study of Johnson’s attitude toward 
freedom of the press: it is also an able analysis of Johnson’s general political 
views, of his insistence on authority and of his fear of irresponsible and selfish 
groups. If Johnson had a great fear of excesses, he nevertheless —so Mr. 
Bloom indicates — resented extremes of authoritarianism; he advocated defer- 
ence to reasonable authority and at the same time firmly opposed oppression. 
Liberty to Johnson, Mr. Bloom writes, was ‘‘a social grant from the govern- 
ment’’ and as such it entailed certain restraints — and subordination. Though 
Johnson tended to emphasize the restraints, he was on occasions ‘‘ almost radi- 
cal in denouncing violations of liberty’’ (p. 271). In the light of this endeavor 
to reconcile the conflict between liberty and license, Mr. Bloom examines John- 
son’s utterances on liberty of the press. " 
Brunner, Karl. ‘‘Did Dr Johnson hate Scotland and the Scottish? 

English studies, xxx (1949), 184-90. - 

Emden, Cecil S. ‘‘Rhythmical features in Dr. Johnson’s prose. 

RES, xxv (1949), 38-54. 
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Emery, Clark. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on Dr. Hill.’’ MLN, uxiv (1949), 15- 


Defends Hill as a microscopist against Johnson’s strictures. 


Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘The text of Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765).’’ 
PQ, xxvii (1949), 525-28. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Johnson’s definition of ‘network’.’’ N&Q, cxciv 
(1949), 538-39. 


Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. ‘‘ Johnson, Chesterfield, and Boswell.’’ The 
age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 329-40. 

Mr. Gulick (1) shows that Boswell’s account of the quarrel between John- 
son and Chesterfield is inconsistent and biased, and (2) suggests that ‘‘as 
the years went by Boswell felt a continued bitterness toward the earl, whereas 
Johnson mellowed.’’ 


Hagstrum, J. H. ‘‘Johnson’s conception of the beautiful, the pa- 
thetic, and the sublime.’’ PMLA, uxiv (1949), 134-57. 

Mr. Hagstrum’s article has the merit of presenting something like an epi- 
tome of Johnson’s critical principles. As students of Johnson read his criti- 
cism and his critical pronouncements more closely they see that he is not all 
of one piece, that, in particular, he does not fit into the old description of him 
as the climax of the neo-classice spirit in England. Johnson was a neo-classicist, 
a traditionalist and a conservative. But he was also an empiricist who was 
capable of putting experience above tradition, a liberal who was definitely 
susceptible to new ideas. He looked backward but he also looked forward. In 
other words, he was, in as true ‘a sense as were Kames and the Wartons, a 
critic of the transition. He was a man who lived and learned. Before he was 
through with the Dictionary he discovered that his original idea that every- 
thing in language could be regarded as fixed wouldn’t do: languages grow, 
usage changes, and the lexicographer’s duty is to acknowledge and record. 
So in criticism. Johnson’s ideas about literature were not static. He appears 
to have been born and bred in the rhetorical tradition, and to have responded 
most naturally to rhetorical beauty: as to the elegance and grace, the ordered 
symmetry, the exquisite embellishments of language in Pope. But, as Hag- 
strum shows, from Burke and others he learned to separate sublimity from 
beauty and to give it new emphasis, tending in most of his later writing to 
pair the ‘‘awfully vast’’ and the ‘‘elegantly little’? as about equally impor- 
tant qualities. In similar fashion, he came to regard the pathetic — that which 
touches the ‘‘ passions in all their combinations’? — as a desirable element in 
great literature. Shakespeare had much of it; Dryden almost none; Pope ex- 
celled in it in his ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard.’’? Even more than sublimity the pathetic 
was associated in Johnson’s mind with the power of depicting human nature 
in its truth, but, again like sublimity, it was acceptable only so long as it oc- 
cured in moderation and in the service of reason and morality. 

Mr. Hagstrum finds, correctly I believe, that the explanation of Johnson’s 
acceptance of the pathetic and the sublime lies in tne fact that in aesthetic 
matters he was at core something of a ‘‘ psychological relativist,’’ whose basic 
test for literature was that the work prove ‘‘adequate to our faculties and 
agreeable to nature.’’ It would also appear to be in order to say, somewhat 
more definitely than Hagstrum concedes, that his acceptance was in keeping 
with a general susceptibility to the influence of the current move towards an 
aesthetic of psychological basis (the ‘‘new criticism’’ presaged by Hobbes and 
Dryden, initiated by Addison, and developed by Burke, Kames, Gerard, and 
others). His empirical tendencies are testimony to such influence, especially 
as they manifest themselves in the spirit and manner in which he wrestled 
With problems relating to poetic justice, the imagination, the rules, and novelty 
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— the last, incidentally, an issue closely related to the concepts discussed by 
Hagstrum. Johnson does not, of course, go all the way with the ‘‘new crities’’; 
but he often adopts their approach, their subjects for critical discussion, and 
sometimes their conclusions. That he could do this and still remain in certain 
sectors of his thought the iron-clad traditionalist and conservative is one of 
the wonders of this many-sided man and critic. — CLARENCE D. THORPE, 


Hazen, Allen T. ‘‘ New styles in typography.’’ The age of Johnson: 
essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 403-9. 


Johnson’s books as a guide to changes in typography between 1730 and 1780, 

Hunt, R. W. ‘‘The Malahide and Fettereairn papers.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Jan. 8, 1949, p. 25. 

Concerning a correction by Johnson in The vanity of human wishes on a 
slip of paper now in the Bodleian. 

**Hyde Collection of Johnsonian manuscripts.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
Sept. 23, 1949, p. 624. 

Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘Johnson’s ‘Dissertation on flying’ and John Wil- 
kins’ Mathematical magick.’’ MP, xuvu (1949), 24-31. 

Points out the striking similarity between numerous remarks in chap. Vi 
of Rasselas and certain chapters in Mathematical magick (1648), proves John- 
son’s familiarity with the earlier work by reference to quotations from it in 
the Dictionary (Johnson borrowed quotations from all five chapters Mr. Kolb 
discusses), and concludes that when he wrote the ‘‘dissertation’’ Johnson 
probably drew upon material he had found in Wilkins. 


Krishnamurti, 8. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the law lectures of Sir Robert 
Chambers.’’ MLR, xuiv (1949), 236-38. 


Further evidence of Johnson’s collaboration with Chambers. 
Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘ New letters from Dr Johnson to Dr Taylor.” 
Harvard Labrary bulletin, m (1949), 143-47. 


Prints two letters of 1772 and one of 1779. 

Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘This harmless drudge.’’ New colophon, 1 
(1948), 175-83. . 

Concerned with bibliographical problems. 

MeNair, Sir Arnold. Dr. Johnson and the law. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xi + 115. 

Rey. by Arundell Esdaille in English, vu, 287; by Frederick T. Wood in 
English studies, Xxx, 312-13; in NgQ, cxciv, 88; in TLS, Jan. 22, p. 58. 

When a man as distinguished as Sir Arnold MeNair writes a book, it im- 
mediately commands attention; when a book is as undistinguished as Dr. John 
son and the law it at once causes disappointment. One would expect from him 
thorough research and a dignity of language appropriate to his subject. This 
book too often fails on both counts. 

The lack of research is conspicuous; only the most obvious source materials 
appear to have been used. The omissions are important, such as the apparent 
lack of knowledge of the second article by Professor E. L. McAdam in the 
Review of English studies, Vol. xvi (April, 1942). It is difficult to take ser! 
ously a writer who has missed an article so important to his subject. Again, 
one is puzzled by the labored discussion concerning Johnson’s role in the Dodd 
case (pp. 92-93); only Boswell’s Life is quoted. Sir Arnold obviously had not 
read ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd’’ written by a Johnsonian as eminent as 
Dr. R. W. Chapman, which establishes the entire connection between the two 
from the manuscripts then in the possession of the late A. Edward Newton 
and now owned by the reviewer. It is true that Sir Arnold admits this neglect 
by a note (p. 103) stating that Chapman’s work had been called to his atten 
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tion ‘‘when this book was in page proof’’; but though informed at this point 
he seems not to have felt it necessary to make any further use of Chapman’s 
findings. 

Sir Arnold’s choice of words is often startling. For example: ‘‘I shall refer 
first to some leading figures and then to the smaller fry’? (italics mine). 
‘*, , . observations seem to me to be the real Johnson stuff’’ (italics mine). 
‘‘T must continue though what follows is irrelevant.’’ ‘‘But was there ever 
a layman with such a digestive capacity either in toughness or in range of 
literary food?’’ * 

These two defections combine to reduce one’s confidence in the book. A 
single illustration of the result should suffice; the following is neither scholarly 
nor entertaining: ‘‘Again between July 1782 and January 1783 there was a 
series of letters from Johnson to Taylor relating to a Will and a marriage 
settlement and some people called Flint and Collier, and it would appear that 
Johnson and Taylor are befriending some humble folk and endeavoring to 
ascertain for them their legal rights.’’ With a minimum of competent research 
Sir Arnold should have realized that the case referred to cannot be dismissed 
with ‘‘some people,’’ since their connection with Johnson was interesting and 
significant, as Herman W. Liebert has demonstrated in his pamphlet Dr. John- 
son and the Misses Collier (privately printed, 1949). 

The flyleaf states that this ‘‘is a book about Johnson, not about the Law.’’ 
It is most certainly not about the law, and his competence on the other score 
is not convincing. Sir Arnold tries to be the scholar with ample footnotes from 
familiar sources, but he treads on dangerous ground; almost every page dis- 
closes his standing as an amateur. His book is replete with statements of which 
the true scholar would never be guilty. ‘‘I am not aware of any other comment 
by Johnson.’’ ‘‘I am not aware of any evidence of Lord Mansfield’s opinion 
of Johnson.’’ ‘‘There is evidence of only one meeting between them.’’ ‘‘I 
dislike Lord Thurlow less than I did before.’’ ‘‘When, how or why Johnson 
made this contact I have been unable to discover.’’ ‘‘In 1776 Taylor was in 
trouble of some sort again.’’ ‘‘. . . and whether he received any remuneration, 
I am unable to say and it may never be known.’’ ‘‘Whether his knowledge 
was correct or not I do not know.’’ While one may be entitled to a few 
equivocal statements of this nature, their constant usage is disarming. 

In its defence, it must be said that Dr. Johnson and the law is entertaining, 
short, and readable. The vignettes of the legal luminaries of the eighteenth- 
century, a period filled with jurists whose importance to the system of the 
English common law is still acknowledged, the outline of Johnson’s contact 
with these men, and the brief analysis of Johnson’s general interest in the 
subject of the law, all are tantalizing, suggesting that these are fields of re- 
search and writing that have been too long overlooked. An authoritative work 
on these subjects is yet to come and would be most welcome. — Donatp F. 
HYDE. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Roman history.’’ HLQ, 
xm (1949), 311-14. 

Suggests that Johnson’s indifference to Roman history derives from the 

Whiggish implications of Roman history as contemporaries viewed it. 

Pitou, Spire. ‘‘Richelet, forerunner of Samuel Johnson, and De 
Lormes.’’ MLN, uxiv (1949), 474-76. 

In the expression of personal likes and dislikes in a dictionary. 

Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘Dr. Franklin meets Dr. Johnson.’’ Penn- 
sylvania magazine of history and biography, Lxxi (1949), 34- 
44. 

At a meeting of the Associates of Dr. Bray on May 1, 1760. 

R., V. ‘‘ Johnson and Scaliger on dictionary-making.’’ N&Q, cxcrv 

(1949), 161-62. 
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Read, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘ Early career of Dr. Johnson’s father.’’ TLS, 
June 17, 1949, p. 404. 

New information based upon manuscript copies of ‘‘Letters from Sir Wil- 
liam Boothby to Mr. Johnson of Lichfield Bookseller.’’ Cf. Ellice Howe, TLs, 
June 24, p. 413. 

Sewall, Richard B. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, Rousseau, and reform.’’ The age 
of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 307-17. 

An explanation of Johnson’s dislike of Rousseau by a comparison of the 
two as erities of society. 

Tracy, C. R. ‘‘ Democritus arise! A study of Dr. Johnson’s humor.” 
Yale Review, xxx1x (1949), 294-310. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. Philosophic words: a study of style and mean- 
ing in the **Rambler’’ and ‘* Dictionary’? of Samuel Johnson. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 167. Cf. PQ, 
XXviI, 393-95. . 

Rev. by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, Lv1, 155; by Doris B. Saunders in 
University of Toronto quarterly, xvul, 409-12; in NdQ, cxciv, 219-20. 

*Junius”’ 

Cordasco, Francesco. A Junius bibliography, with a preliminary 
essay on the political background, text and identity: a contribu- 
tion to 18th century constitutional and literary history. New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1949. Pp. 125. 

This is a well-arranged and useful bibliography of Junius material, listing 
and commenting on some 506 articles, bibliographies, and editions, usually 
with brief critical analysis. 

Biographical interest led Dr. Cordasco to purchase the Junius papers col- 
lected in the first part of the nineteenth century by Sir David Brewster, and 
he has accepted uncritically Brewster’s identification of Laughlin Macleane 
(1727-1777) as Junius. In 1849 Sir David was said to have spent thirty years 
in study of the problem. On the basis of his own study of his own materials, 
however, the case he was able to present was so feeble that C. W. Dilke knocked 
it to pieces in a single review—a review which demonstrated, incidentally, 
that Macleane’s father was born and lived all his life in Ireland (and hence 
had not been ‘‘ driven from’’ Scotland, as both Brewster and Cordasco assert) ; 
that Macleane himself had never been a regimental surgeon, as still asserted 
by Cordasco. 

‘*Among the Brewster papers,’’ says Dr. Cordasco, ‘‘p. 13, is a hand-sewn 
manuscript which contains the miscellaneous data of Shelburne for the identif- 
cation. Here, Shelburne categorically names Macleane as the author.’’ This 
statement is repeated in a footnote in Dr. Cordasco’s article in ELH, De 
cember, 1949, (not September, as listed in the bibliography). The identifica- 
tion has also been presented in the daily press. To accept this conclusion, we 
must believe that Sir David studied the matter for thirty years, and failed 
to note in his own possession the clinching and final evidence, hand-sewn at 
that. The history of Junius is, unfortunately, as Dr. Cordasco knows, full of 
quaint inventions, impostures, and facsimiles of handwriting. Photographie 
reproduction is another matter, and when made available for analysis by schol- 
ars in England, will probably throw lights of various kinds on the manuscript. 

The main point made by Dilke (Papers of a critic, 11, 30-46), and still valid, 
is that in May, 1771, Macleane, undersecretary under Shelburne and out of 
a job with Shelburne’s forced retirement over two years before, accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds from Lord Nerth together with the post of Superintendent 
of Lazarettoes, with £1000 a year. Now if Macleane is Junius, it would seem 
that he has been a simple blackmailer in opposition, blasting away at Grafton, 
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North, and George III until bought off. So far Junius would have been con- 
temptible and hypocritical, but at least he would have had a motive, however 
low. But Junius continues to blast away as strongly as ever until January of 
1772, he reprints two volumes of his letters with a special dedication, he ear- 
ries on a long private correspondence with John Wilkes while Wilkes and 
Macleane were libelling each other in the newspapers by name. This seems 
to be acting without any motive whatever. Moreover Grafton and North, know- 
ing that Macleane was Junius (otherwise why pay him off?), offered no ob- 
jection to his further letters or to his reprinting the whole. Yet only a month 
after Macleane’s appointment, Junius was saying to Grafton of the King: 
‘*When I remember how much is due to his sacred character, I cannot, with 
any decent appearance of propriety, call you the meanest and the basest fellow 
in the Kingdom.’’ On Lord North he commented in September, 1771: ‘‘To 
them, who know Lord North, it is unnecessary to say, that he was mean and 
base enough to submit to you.’’ 

In March, 1772, Junius, in writing to Woodfall refusing half the profits 
from the books, says of himself (in Latin): ‘‘But if any one believes me to 
be changed in will, weakened in integrity or broken in spirit, he errs grossly.’’ 
To accept this view of Junius means that one believes him to have been a 
man of sufficient dignity and courage to run very considerable risks for the 
publie good. There are, perhaps, few such men, but there is only one Junius. 
To accept Macleane is to accept the view that a venal adventurer, as we know 
Macleane to have been (see Dilke for details), continued to act for months 
without any motive at all, even giving away the profits of the publishing en- 
terprise. — C, W. EVERETT. ’ 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Colonel Macleane and the Junius contro- 
versy.’’ ELH, xvi (1949), 272-83. 

Concludes that ‘‘in no one else’s favor can so great a mass of evidence be 

presumed as in that of Colonel Laughlin Macleane.’’ Cf. the review above. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘The first American edition of Junius.’’ 
N&Q, cxciv (1949), 233. 
An edition of 1791. 





William Law 


(See also John Bunyan and Sir Isaac Newton.) 

Talon, Henri. William Law: a study in literary craftsmanship. Lon- 

don: Rockliff, 1948; New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. vii + 106. 
Rev. in TLS, June 17, Religious books sec., p. iv. 

Wormhoudt, Arthur. ‘‘A note on William Law’s ‘The absolute un- 
lawfulness of the stage entertainment’.’’ MLN, uxiv (1949), 
180-81. 

Evidence for the publication of Law’s Christian perfection before The un- 
lawfulness of the stage entertainment. 
Nathaniel Lee 


Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘Milton and Lee’s ‘The rival queens’ 
(1677).’’ MEN, uxtv (1949), 527-28. 
John Locke 
(See also Thomas Hobbes and Thomas Burnet.) 
Brinkley, R. Florence. ‘‘Coleridge on Locke.’’ SP, xutv (1949), 
521-43. 
Brown, Andrew. ‘‘John Locke and the religious ‘Aufkliirung’. 
Review of religion, xm (1949), 126-54. 
Brown, Andrew. ‘‘Locke’s ‘tabula rasa’ and Gottsched.’’ Germanic 
review, XxIv (1949), 3-7. 
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Brown, F. Andrew. ‘‘ Locke’s ‘ Essay’ and Bodmer and Breitinger.”’ 
MLQ, x (1949), 16-32. 
Price, Cecil. ‘‘Thomas Chudleigh on John Locke, 1684.’’ N&Q, 
exciv (1949), 519. 
Mary de la Riviere Manley 
Needham, Gwendolyn B. ‘‘Mary de la Riviere Manley: Tory de- 
fender.’’ HLQ, xu (1949), 253-88. 

This is an attempt to rescue Mrs. Manley from the traditional view em- 
phasizing the less savoury aspects of her character and career — the amorous 
adventurer and scandalmonger — and to give her a more just appreciation as 
political writer. Although Miss Needham makes concessions to the older view, 
the change of emphasis is refreshing and convincing. If Mrs. Manley depended 
to a not inconsiderable degree on gossip and scandal and, when other meth- 
ods failed, took refuge in her sex, it is still quite clear that the person who 
wrote (ironically?) that ‘‘Politicks is not the Business of a Woman’’ made an 
effective business of it and held her own in an embattled world of male par- 
tisanship. 

She was indeed a doughty fighter for the Tory cause and, as Miss Needham 
makes clear, not merely one of the mercenary hirelings but one of status who 
worked closely with Swift and possibly with Harley and Bolingbroke. Swift 
respected her talents —‘‘a good deal of sense and invention,’’ he wrote to 
Stella — at the same time that he was rather less appreciative of her charms — 
‘‘about forty, very homely, ahd very fat.’’ Steele too came under her influ- 
ence; and the changing fortunes of the friendship between the two are traced 
in the article. The split came, as between Swift and Steele, over attacks on 
Marlborough in the Examiner. In fact, Mrs. Manley was part and parcel of 
the quarrel between Swift and Steele; she adds a modicum of spice to its 
primarily political nature. When Steele, after insinuations about Mrs. Manley’s 
frailty, made an insulting and unhandsome apology in which he begged pardon 
for never enjoying her favors, she retorted in kind that ‘‘in his other Amours 
[he] hasn’t shown nicety of taste.’’ But in the end these two were reconciled: 
Steele wrote the prologue to her tragedy, Lucius, and she honored him with 
the dedication. 

Miss Needham’s article is a contribution both to the biography of a minor 
though highly interesting writer and to the literature of political controversy 
in the reign of Queen Anne. In the realm of political sound and fury Mrs. 
Manley is one of those who helped to make Tory propaganda superior to the 
Whig. It is easy to understand why as Miss Needham analyzes and reveals the 
effectiveness of the New Atalantis and the Memoirs of Europe. There is, too, 
discussion of the Examiner and other defences of the Harley ministry. Al- 
though there is familiar material here, Miss Needham has contributed some 
new interpretation and some new information; and by a perceptive considera- 
tion of biographical factors intermingled with contemporary politics she has 
produced a substantial and satisfying study.— Louis A. LANDA. 


Andrew Marvell 
de Beer, E. S. ‘‘ ‘Nostradamus’s prophecy’ (Part m).’’ N&Q, 
exciv (1949), 360-62. 
Elizabeth Montagu 
Hornbeak, Katherine G. ‘‘New light on Mrs. Montagu.’’ The age 
of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 349-61. 

An account of her relationship with James Woodhouse, the poetical shoe- 
maker who became her bailiff and steward. The new material is from unpub- 
lished letters and from Woodhouse’s The life and lucubrations of Crispinus 
Scriblerus. 
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Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘The romantic bluestocking, Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu.’’ HLQ, xm (1948), 85-98. 

Phillips, George L. ‘‘Mrs. Montagu and the climbing-boys.’’ RES, 
xxv (1949), 237-44. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Gibbs, Lewis. The admirable Lady Mary: the life and times of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762). London: J. M. Dent; 
New York: William Morrow, 1949. Pp. 255. 

Rev. in TLS, July 8, p. 440. 

Although this biography is intended for the general reader its shortcom- 
ings are considerable. To begin with, its title is misleading: Lady Mary does 
not emerge ‘‘admirable,’’ nor does the book deserve to be called a life and 
times. It is no more than a sketch of her biography with particular attention 
to three problems: (1) Did she deserve the reputation of being a loose wom- 
an? (2) Why did she quarrel with Pope? (3) Why did she leave England in 
1739 to exile herself on the Continent? Since he has no new material or even 
new hypotheses, Gibbs is forced to rehash what has too often been served up. 
His solutions to the problems may be stated briefly: (1) no, since no specific 
lovers can be identified; (2) all or any of the previous theories; and (3) 
mostly to escape the unsavory reputation that Pope had given her. All this 
old stuff is treated with an inordinate amount of equivocation and see-sawing. 

The only new material relates to Lady Mary’s husband. Gibbs tries to 
brighten Wortley’s obvious dulness by analyzing his short career as ambas- 
sador and his long career as M.P. Occasionally Gibbs distorts the evidence — 
his defence (p. 124) of the ambassador’s clumsy negotiations in Turkey, for 
example — but in general his facts and sources are trustworthy. He is less to 
be trusted on other new matters. In the Hampstead Public Library there has 
recently been found a MS which is purportedly that from which the Embassy 
Letters of 1763 were printed, and Gibbs accepts this as a proven fact. I ex- 
amined the MS in August, 1949; and although I had no time to study it 
carefully, I noticed on one page and in the same hand the following footnote 
(which was scored through): ‘‘The copy of this unintelligible Greek Inscrip- 
tion is wanting in the Manuscript from whence these Letters are printed.’’ 
How can this MS be the source for the first printing? 

Gibbs’ errors in omission are, of course, incalculable, but one is surprising. 
Although he often uses the HMC Reports, he omits a long reference to Lady 
Mary in the Earl of Egmont’s Diary, Vol. 1, which shows her in exactly the 
admirable (and rare) light he is so eager to shed on her. Another omission 
is the identity of Mr. K, the suitor her father chose for her; he is named in 
the TLS, 4 Sept. 1937, as the eldest son of the 3rd Viscount Massereene. For 
the identity of Mr. C, to whom Lady Mary addressed her famous poem ‘‘ The 
lover,’’ Gibbs rejects previously rejected candidates (Congreve, Hervey, Maria 
Skerrett), and concludes that Mr. C was only a fiction. But Horace Walpole, 
in several places including the recent Correspondence, X1v, 245, names him as 
Richard Chandler, son of the Bishop of Durham, and until a more deserving 
lover is nominated he must bear that honor. 

Errors in commission are not frequent. Lady Mary’s autobiographical frag- 
ment, printed in the biography by ‘‘George Paston’’ (Emily Symonds, 1907), 
was probably composed about 1710—and not 1715, as Gibbs states (p. 29) 
for a very silly reason. He repeats a common error —that Lady Mary and 
Sir Robert Walpole were on bad terms (p. 94); they were friends, though 
her husband opposed the minister. He distorts her role as popularizer of in- 
oculation, and implies that she flew in the face of medical opinion. Actually, 
Sir Hans Sloane (president of the Royal College of Physicians) and others 
supported inoculation; it was opposed by a few clergymen and obseure phy- 
sicians, He states (p. 147) that Lady Mary moved to Twickenham in 1721; 
she probably moved there in 1719 (as implied in Elwin and Courthope, 1x, 
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413, 512-13). He confuses the poems she wrote to celebrate the attempted rape 

on her friend Mrs. Murray (pp. 151-53); there were two poems, a doggerel 

ballad and a polished epistle, and they pose some intriguing problems which 
he bypasses. 

A far more serious fault than these factual ones is one which is common 
in such ‘‘popular’’ biographies, and that is the uncertain distinction made 
between the objective facts and the author’s conjectures. Particularly in this 
book, where Gibbs blends his own cozy comments with undocumented para- 
phrases from Lady Mary’s letters, it is difficult for the reader who does not 
know the letters to ascertain where Gibbs ends and Lady Mary begins (e.g., 
pp. 124-25, 132-33). Gibbs’ book will stimulate —or irritate—the serious 
reader into going back to W. Moy Thomas’ incomplete edition of her works 
(1861) and to Paston’s full but deficient biography. — RoBeErT HALSBAND. 
Halsband, Robert. ‘‘The literary career of Lady Mary Wortley 

Montagu.’’ Summaries of theses submitted to the Graduate 
School of Northwestern University ... June-September, 1948, 
xvi (1949), 10-14. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley. ‘‘The nonsense of common-sense,”’ 
1737-1738. Edited with an introduction and notes by Robert 
Halsband. (Northwestern University studies in the humanities, 
No. 17.) Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University, 1947. Pp. 
xxx +57. Cf. PQ, xxvu, 148. 

Rev. by Rae Blanchard in MLN, Lxiv, 132-35 (an important review); by 
Douglas Grant in RES, xxv, 83-84. 

Sir Isaac Newton 

Hartill, Isaac. ‘‘ The faith of Newton.’’ Journal of the transactions 
of the Victoria Institute, Uxxvim (1946), 75-90. 

Wormhoudt, Arthur. ‘‘Newton’s natural philosophy in the Behm- 
enistic works of William Law.’’ JHIJ, x (1949), 411-29. 

William Oldisworth 

Allen, Robert J. ‘‘William Oldisworth: ‘the author of The ez- 
aminer’.’’? PQ, xxv1 (1947), 159-80. 

Before the appearance of this article, the Dictionary of national biography 
provided the sole account of William Oldisworth’s career and, meager though 
it was, this account evidently was the source of the Oldisworth entries in the 
Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Oldisworth deserved better treat- 
ment, both on his own literary merit and on the merit of his association with 
several of the chief literary and political figures of his time. 

From Mr. Allen he has received better treatment. Drawing from a variety 
of sources, many of them elusive journalistic ones, Mr. Allen has supplied us 
with a biography which explains why Oldisworth’s contemporaries held his 
literary gifts in high regard. Though several phases of Oldisworth’s career 
remain obscure, several others are clarified, and the canon of his writings 
emerges from much of the uncertainty which previously surrounded it. It is 
this clarification of the canon of Oldisworth’s writings which is Mr. Allen’s 
most substantial service. He has revealed the weakness of several earlier attri 
butions, and he has presented convincing evidence for new ones — notably, for 
Oldisworth’s authorship of a number of the papers in the Duke of Wharton’s 
Jacobite journal, the True Briton. 

I have noted only a single lapse. Once Mr. Allen assumes as proved what 1s 
in dispute: on page 174 he cites, with no reservations, the True Briton, No. 14, 
as the source of a statement by Oldisworth, yet when he comes two pages later 
to a discussion of Oldisworth’s share in the journal, he offers no evidence what- 
soever that Oldisworth wrote No. 14. He indeed establishes Oldisworth’s ass0- 
ciation with the journal but not conclusively his authorship of specific papers. 
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But this is certainly a very minor blemish in a scholarly, well-documented, and 
eminently serviceable article. — JOHN LoFTIs. 


John Oldmixon 
The history of the Isle of Providence. With an introduction by 
Richard Kent. London: John Culmer, 1949. Pp. 30. 
A reprint of a chapter from the 1741 edition of The British empire in Amer- 
1ca. 
Thomas Paine , 
(See also Edmund Burke.) 
Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Thomas Paine silenced.’’ N&Q, cxctv 
(1949), 544-45. 
A quotation concerning Paine from a nineteenth-century religious journal. 
Henry Nevil Payne 
The fatal jealousie (1673). With an Introduction by Willard Thorp. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Ser. V, No. 2: drama, Nov. 1948). 
Thomas Pennant 
Tour on the continent, 1765. Edited with notes by G. R. de Beer. 
(Ray Society, Vol. cxxxu, for 1947.) London: Bernard Quar- 
itch, 1948. Pp. xii + 178. 
Rev. by J. N. L. B. in Nature, cuxiv, 297. 
Samuel Pepys 
Gillam, S. G. ‘‘Samuel Pepys and John Wallis.’’ Bodleian Library 
record, 1 (1949), 248-49. 


Reproduces a letter from Kneller to Pepys concerning Kneller’s portrait of 
Wallis, painted at Pepys’s suggestion. 
Thomas Percy 
Churehill, Irving L. ‘‘Thomas Perey, scholar.’’ The age of John- 
son: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 91-97. 
Randall, David A. ‘‘Perey’s Reliques and its cancel leaves.’’ New 
colophon, t (1948), 404-7. 
Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(See Samuel Johnson.) 
Alexander Pope 
Allen, Robert J. ‘‘Pope and the sister arts.’’ Pope and his con- 
temporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited by 
James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 78-88. 
Ault, Norman. New light on Pope, with some additions to his po- 
etry hitherto unknown. London: Methuen, 1949. Pp. viii + 379. 

Rev. in front art. in TLS, Nov. 4, pp. 705-7. 

The recent death of Thomas Norman Ault closes an unusual scholarly career. 
Originally a draftsman, Mr. Ault came to literary studies by way of illus- 
trating anthologies, and later by compiling them (Elizabethan Lyrics, Seven- 
teenth Century Lyrics). From the early 1920’s, he centered his work in Pope, 
editing in 1935 the then newly discovered ‘‘Pope’s own miscellany’’ of 1717, 
and in 1936 a handsome first volume of Pope’s prose. Since then he has em- 
ployed most of his researches in collecting and editing Pope’s shorter poems 
for publication in volume vi of the Twickenham Edition. The manuscript of 


this volume was left all but finished at his death and will be seen through the 
press by Mr. John Butt. New Light on Pope — touching some important bio- 
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graphical episodes but mainly minor work —is a reflection from the larger 
undertaking. 

The variety of Mr. Ault’s contributions in the present volume may be dis- 
tinguished approximately as follows. (1) Discoveries, from contemporary jour- 
nals or manuscripts, of variant texts of poems or parts of poems in the canon, 
notable among them being early versions of part of the Epistle to Jervas 
(ch. v) and To Mrs. M. B. on her Birth-day (ch. xii). (2) Information, either 
new or reinvigorated with new evidence, about poems in the canon— e.g, 
that the ‘‘character’’ of Chloe can hardly be a portrait of the Countess of 
Suffolk (ch. xvi), or that the poem to a young lady On her leaving the Town 
after the Coronation was addressed to Teresa not Martha Blount (ch. iii), er 
that the parody in Pope’s First Psalm parodies Sternhold and Hopkins rather 
than Scripture (ch. viii). (3) Reconstructions of episodes or interests in Pope’s 
life, such as his involvement in the successive editions of the book usually 
called Lintot’s Miscellany (ch. ii), his activities as painter and their influence 
on his poetry (ch. v), his lines on Addison (ch. vi), his long quarrel with 
Cibber (ch. xx). (4) New — or re-argued — attributions to the canon of Pope’s 
verse. 

The above order is also, approximately, an order of value. For while the 
arguments in the first three categories are in the main well founded and well 
conducted (though not every student of Pope will necessarily subscribe to all 
of them), those in the fourth category range from the probable to fanciful. 
Where external evidence is strong, Mr. Ault’s attributions are naturally per- 
suasive. Thus the survival of The Six Maidens solely, so far as is known, in a 
text in Pope’s hand among the papers of the Oxford family is certainly strong 
presumptive evidence (though of course not proof) of his authorship (ch. xvii). 
Short of the appearance of further information about the poem, no one is 
likely to contest its claim to a place among pieces ‘‘ probably by Pope.’’ Mr. 
Ault has uncovered a considerable amount of this sort of evidence and has 
been able to make new attributions as well as fortify old ones —a service for 
which ‘we may be grateful. 

On the other hand, where external evidence is weak or conflicting, Mr. Ault’s 
well-known zeal for expanding the canon leads him into some notably unsound 
procedures. One is the placing of much more weight upon internal evidence 
than it can possibly be made to bear. Mr. Ault argues, for instance, that The 
Story of Arethusa, translated from the Metamorphoses in Lintot’s 1712 mis- 
cellany, belongs to Pope (ch. ii). The external evidence is this: (a) we know 
from Spence that Pope as a youth made more translations from the Meta 
morphoses than are now identified as his; (b) this translation is placed in the 
miscellany next to Pope’s acknowledged translation, Vertumnus and Pomona; 
(c) the translation ‘‘has never been claimed by or for any of his contempo- 
raries.’’ To this evidence, which is practically of no consequence, Mr. Ault 
adds a fair number of not very striking phrasal parallels between Arethusa 
and Pope’s known poems—and then concludes: ‘‘it would seem that The 
Story of Arethusa must henceforth be accepted in the canon of Pope’s poems,”’ 
or, as he puts it a few pages earlier (p. 31), it ‘‘ean be assigned to him... 
with a certainty that lacks only the final warrant of his signature.’’ Surely 
this is outrageous. No one ought to need convincing at this date that verbal 
parallels are unreliable evidences of authorship — particularly in the case of 
great poets, whose mode is rarely if ever distinguishable from the mode of 
their age at the level of phraseology (witness the watered-down Miltonism, as 
well as Popism, of minor Augustans) —and that it is nowhere so evidently 
true as in seventeenth and eighteenth century translations, where all poets, 
including the great ones, draw to some extent on a common thesaurus of idiom 
and vocabulary: a ‘‘translators’ language.’’ Yet Mr. Ault entirely ignores 
these considerations, and ignores too that his own principle of attribution if 
applied more fully than he chooses to apply it will require us to assign The 
Story of Arethusa to John Hughes and Arthur Mainwaring (and possibly 
others), who also echo its phrases in later work. 
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Equally eccentric on occasion are Mr. Ault’s deductions from external evi- 
dence. In the chapter on Gay (xiii), to take a sample, he argues that Pope 
wrote both the epilogue to Gay’s tragedy The Captives (1724) and the pro- 
logue to his comic opera Achilles (1733). The hint for the first attribution he 
finds in an undated letter from Pope to Tonson urging the publisher to oblige 
Gay and him by canceling ‘‘that Leaf in which ye Epilogue is printed’’ and 
substituting a leaf entitled ‘‘EPILOGUE [Sent by an unknown Hand}.’’ 
Mr. Ault takes these instructions to mean that Pope had a personal interest 
in the anonymity of the epilogue, i.e., had written it himself. Why —he asks 
—since ‘‘the play has always been accepted as [Gay’s], and his too the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue’’ — why ‘‘all this fuss and expense . . .— all this cancel- 
ing and inserting — simply to include the words ‘Sent by an unknown Hand’?’’ 
Why indeed? Since — as Ault says —the epilogue was, and was bound to be, 
always accepted for Gay’s so long as no special attention was called to it, 
what better anonymity for Pope (if this was his desire) than to let it alone? 
Why invite speculation by a teasing title? Mr. Ault may of course be right 
that the epilogue is Pope’s, though the whole case is one vast hypothesis, in- 
cluding the dating of the letter. My point here is simply that his logic in this 
instance is not the sort likeliest to convince us. 

As much may be said of his ascription of the Achilles prologue to Pope. 
Here the facts are these: (a) Gay died in December, before Achilles was per- 
formed on 10 February 1733; (b) in an attack on the opera entitled Achilles 
Dissected, published toward the end of February, a writer signing himself 
‘‘Atex Burnet’’ (in this context the name is perhaps a printer’s misreading 
of ‘‘ Ajax’? — not ‘‘ Alex,’’ as Mr. Ault supposed) alleges that the opera was 
left fragmentary by Gay and completed by his friends, adding that the pro- 
logue ‘‘was written by Mr. Pope’’; (c) in the published opera, the prologue 
is headed ‘‘ Written by Mr. Gay.’’ Mr. Ault argues from this evidence that 
since the opera may have been left without a prologue when Gay died; since 
‘‘Atex Burnet’’ ascribes the prologue to Pope; and since the specific ascrip- 
tion of the prologue to the opera’s author in the heading ‘‘ Written by Mr. 
Gay’’ is admittedly ‘‘redundant,’’ the prologue must be Pope’s. Possibly he 
is right. But the argument may also be reversed. Since Gay did die before the 
opera was performed; since his enemies — witness ‘‘ Atex’’ — took advantage 
of this to declare his work was not his own, even the prologue having been 
‘written by Mr. Pope,’’ why may not Pope have inserted the unusual state- 
ment to counter just such gossip? The more so since there is some evidence 
that Gay’s opera, though performed earlier, was published later than ‘‘ Atex’s’’ 
pamphlet. I do not pretend that this argument is correct. My point is simply, 
again, that Mr. Ault’s victory — in this case, and certain others — is too easily 
won, 

I have not enjoyed making these criticisms of a man whom I knew and 
honored; and it must be remembered that they affect only a portion of Mr. 
Ault’s work. If I have dwelt on them here, it is because new poems should 
not be lightly received into the canon of a poet who guarded it so rigorously 
himself. — MAYNARD Mack. 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘Pope, Gildon, and salamanders.’’ N&Q, cxciv 
(1949), 14. 


Charles Gildon’s Post-boy rob’d of his mail as a possible source of the ‘‘ma- 
chinery’? in The rape of the lock. 

Bracher, Frederick. ‘‘Pope’s grotto: the maze of faney.’’ HLQ, xu 
(1949), 141-62. 

In the first part of his paper Mr. Bracher gives a very complete account of 
Pope’s grotto and compares it with the traditional grotto. At the end he ad- 
vances the thesis that when Pope ‘‘stooped to Truth, and moralized his song,’’ 
his ‘‘ grotto would seem to have been a continuing expression of Pope’s old 
delight in wandering in the maze of fancy.’’ 
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Butt, John. ‘‘ ‘A master key to Popery’.’’ Pope and his contempo- 
raries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited by James 
L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1949), pp. 41-57. 

Prints for the first time a work probably by Pope from the MS in Lady 

Burlington’s hand preserved in the library at Chatsworth. 

Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Pope and deism (The Dunciad, iv. 459-92).” 
Ibid., pp. 89-95. 

Hagedorn, Ralph. ‘‘ Pope and Horace.’’ N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 144-45. 

On the text used by Pope in his imitations. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘‘Pope and our contemporaries.’’ Pope and 
his contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited 
by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 251-59. 

Mack, Maynard. ‘‘ ‘Wit and poetry and Pope’: some observations 
on his imagery.’’ Ibid., pp. 20-40. 

Mead, G. C. F. ‘‘A Pope inscription.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 7, 1949, 
p. 649. 

Medford, Floyd. ‘‘The ‘Essay on man’ and the ‘Essay on the ori- 
gin of evil’.’”” N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 337-38. 

Argues that Pope was not restricted to the Latin version of King’s Essay. 

Parkin, Rebecea Price. ‘‘ Alexander Pope’s use of the implied dra- 
matic speaker.’’ College English, x1 (1949), 137-41. 

Quennell, Peter (ed.). The pleasures of Pope. London: Hamish 


Hamilton, 1949. Pp. 265. 
Rev. in front art. in TLS, Nov. 4, pp. 705-7. 

Riling, Mildred. ‘‘ ‘Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux’.”’ 

N&Q, cxciv (1949), 537-38. 
Sibley, Agnes Marie. Alexander Pope’s prestige in America, 17235- 

1835. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 158. 

Because the vogue of Alexander Pope’s poetry clearly shows many of the 

important implications of the shift from Classicism to Romanticism, few repu- 
tations have received quite so much attention as his. Apart from the published 
works on the subject listed by Professor James E. Tobin in Alexander Pope: 
a list of critical studies published from 1895 to 1944 (New York, 1945), sev- 
eral unpublished doctoral dissertations have dealt with the question. Of those 
completed in the last ten years, the following come to mind: Paul F. Leedy, 
The overthrow of Alexander Pope’s reputation as poet (University of Michi- 
gan, 1940); Robert W. Rogers, The early vogue of Alexander Pope’s ‘‘ Essay 
on man’’ (Harvard University, 1942) ;- Alfred C. Ames, English criticism of 
Pope’s poetry, 1744-1798 (University of Illinois, 1943) ; and James L. Allison, 
The reputation of Alexander Pope’s early poems: a study of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay (1756) (Harvard University, 1948). By studying Pope’s reputation in 
America between 1725 and 1835, Dr. Agnes Sibley in her dissertation has ex 
plored the implications of the subject in a relatively new field; and she has 
contributed significantly to our understanding of the conditions of early Amer 
ican literary taste. It is true that Dr. Eva B. Dykes, in an unpublished Rad- 
cliffe dissertation (1920), Pope and his influence in America, has anticipated 
the general topic, but only to a small extent. For Dr. Dykes was more inter 
ested in tracing phrasal echoes of Pope and imitations of his verse form by 
American writers themselves. Dr. Sibley’s aim, on the other hand, is to reveal, 
through criticism and comment of American readers, something of the nature 
of their taste and the sort of poetry that appealed to it. 
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Industry and perseverance have enabled the author to assemble a remarkable 
quantity of detailed evidence demonstrating the high regard of American 
readers for Pope’s poetry. Her treatment reveals quite convincingly that, while 
American attitudes towards the poetry were often drawn from those of con- 
temporary English critics, the esteem was not entirely derivative. It was, for 
example, not notably influenced by English squabbles over the integrity of 
Pope’s personal character or by concern for the orthodoxy of the doctrine of 
the Essay on man. Pope’s ‘‘optimism’’ may have annoyed the priests of 
Europe; but it made secure his reputation among Americans,-who found in 
the concept a burning declaration of faith in the over-all wisdom and good- 
ness of God, a faith congenial to their religious conceptions and the sterner 
realities of colonial life. American appreciation of Pope’s literary merits was 
emphatically modified by the unique blend of neo-classical formalism and 
Puritan moral earnestness and practicality, through the opacity of which, 
generally speaking, the early American mind judged literature. Praise of Pope 
—to a degree scarcely matched in English comment on his achievement — 
for his understanding of human nature, for his practical psychology and wis- 
dom, and for his useful morality is distinctive, a direct reflection of that 
unique temper of American sensibility described by Paul Elmer More (who 
is quoted by Dr. Sibley) as ‘‘that sense of something central and formative 
in man, of character as distinguished from the mere portrayal of unrelated 
passions. ’’ 

The difficulties of gathering and organizing evidence in a study of this kind 
are many. The scholar is limited to what ingenuity and patient research can 
disclose; and what is found is often scattered and isolated. Evidence nearly 
always consists of comment by miscellaneous readers belonging to different 
geographical, social, and intellectual groups; and any effort to measure a 
reputation justly must constantly keep in mind distinctions among the sources 
from which the evidence comes. In general, Dr. Sibley has handled the prob- 
lem competently; but at times mere quantitative analysis of comment becomes 
a substitute for a qualitative one. Geographical representation is sought con- 
sistently; but there are occasional failures to differentiate carefully the social 
and intellectual backgrounds of those whose appreciations are recorded. Now 
and then, the opinions of the more learned, respected, and influential formu- 
lators of taste appear alongside those of giddy ladies and mild eccentrics, and 
appear to receive about equal emphasis. In a few cases quaint or amusing 
stories (one hesitates to ask that they be eliminated) are developed at the 
expense of more vital and significant but admittedly less lively evidence. Thus, 
Mather Byles ‘‘enthusiasm’’ for Pope is given three pages of detail, while 
the more judicious interest of Thomas Jefferson or Benjamin Franklin is dis- 
missed in two short, general paragraphs. Such failures in proportion tend to 
blur somewhat the outlines of a picture that is otherwise clear. 

Criticism of these isolated lapses, which are not characteristic, is cavilling, 
however — especially when the study has so many excellences arising from the 
eare, ingenuity, and polish that have been lavished upon it. The promise of 
Dr. Sibley’s first book makes one look forward to her future research work. 
— Ropert W. RoGErs. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Epistle to Harley’: an introduction 
and analysis.’’ Pope and his contemporaries: essays presented 
to George Sherburn, edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. 
Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 58-77. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘Rhetorie and poems: the example of Pope.’’ 
English Institute essays, 1948, edited by D. A. Robertson (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 179-207. 

A highly suggestive article in which rhetorical theory and the practice of 
the poet are related. 
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Richard Price 
A review of the principal questions in morals. Edited by D. Daiches 


Raphael. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 1, p. 13. 


Ann Radcliffe 
Ruff, William. ‘‘Ann Radcliffe, or, the hand of taste.’’ The age of 
Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 183-93. 


Edward Ravenscroft 
Zimansky, Curt A. ‘‘Edward Ravenscroft’s first play.’’? PQ, xxvm 
(1949), 516-17. 
; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and the architect Van- 
brugh: a footnote to Boswell.’’ Papers of the Michigan Acade- 
my of Science, Arts, and Letters, xxx (1949, for 1947), 323- 
36. 

In his interesting and learned article Mr. Boys undertakes to investigate 
the background of Reynolds’ familiar praise of Vanbrugh’s architecture. In 
examining reasons for this admiration, and in relating these to certain aspects 
of contemporary aesthetic criticism, he suggests that Vanbrugh was a sig- 
nificant forerunner of Romanticism. Reynolds valued him for ‘‘ Imagination,’’ 
for ‘‘originality of invention,’’ for his creative use of irregularity, and as an 
exponent of the Picturesque — in short, as the architect who had produced 
the most painter-like effects. Since Reynolds seldom showed any interest in 
architecture, his enthusiasm for Vanbrugh is the more remarkable, and Mr. 
Boys suggests that the painter’s friendship with the Marlborough family may 
have stimulated it. 

I believe it should be noted, however, that Reynolds’ only remarks on Van- 
brugh, and the only words of Reynolds which Mr. Boys considers, are in the 
late (1786) thirteenth Discourse, where the master, reflecting the new enthusi- 
asms about him, exalts Imagination above Reason as the chief consideration 
in both creation and judgment of a work of art. Yet certainly there are as- 
pects of Vanbrugh which Reynolds, during most of his career at least, would 
not much approve: his innocence of learning and of the discipline of learn- 
ing, for example, or his indifference towards correctness and delicacy of finish. 
Moreover, while Reynolds obviously was excited by Vanbrugh’s imaginative 
dash and movement, he must have been equally impressed with his splendid 
stateliness and dignity. It is possible, in other words, that Mr. Boys, empha- 
sizing Reynolds’ romantic inclinations, makes him seem less neo-classical than 
he really is. The article is nevertheless a good (and admirably readable) study 
in an important and difficult field, the alliance of the arts.— RoBerT ETHERIDGE 
Moore. ¥ 
Hilles, Frederick W. ‘‘Sir Joshua’s prose.’’ The age of Johnson: 

essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 49-60. 
Wind, Edgar. ‘‘A source for Reynolds’ parody of The school of 
Athens.’’ Harvard Library bulletin, mt (1949), 294-97. 
Samuel Richardson 
(See also Daniel Defoe.) 
Carter, A. E. ‘‘The greatest English novelist.’’ University of To- 
ronto quarterly, xvi (1948), 390-97. ' 
Cordasco, Francesco. Samuel Richardson: a list of critical studies 
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published from 1896 to 1946. (Eighteenth century bibliographi- 
cal pamphlets, No. 3.) Brooklyn: Long Island University Press, 
1948. Pp. 12. 


Although this is No. 3 of the series, Mr. Cordasco has to the present brought 
out five bibliographical pamphlets, two of the other four concerned with Smol- 
lett, one with Sterne, and one with Fielding (see above under Fielding). The 
series in its entirety is to include ‘‘twenty issues on representative authors in 
belle-lettres, science and history.’’ Perhaps one or two questions may be raised 
concerning Mr. Cordasco’s general practice, in the hope that future issues will 
resolve certain difficulties about the present issue. 

The Preface announces that this list ‘‘is to serve as a guide to the criti- 
cism of Richardson in the last half century.’’ But it is not clear whether we 
are to take it as an exhaustive listing of titles for the years covered, particu- 
larly for the earlier years, 1896 to 1920, before the annual bibliographies be- 
gan to appear. Only 24 entries are recorded for these years (exclusive of en- 
tries from Ng Q, to which dates are not attached), a surprisingly small num- 
ber which suggests that Mr. Cordasco has not exhausted the possibilities. The 
omission of articles from PMLA (1903) and N&Q (1909) and of two articles 
by Helen Sard Hughes from JEGP (1914) and MP (1919), if deliberate, 
makes one wonder what the principle of selection is, and if inadvertent, causes 
one to doubt that the learned journals have had full coverage. A second, and 
related, consideration has to do with the failure to evaluate the material in 
some fashion. The usefulness of the list would be immeasurably enhanced if 
Mr. Cordasco were willing to perform the onerous task of discriminating among 
the entries, of indicating to the uninformed —the specialist would not need 
the guidance — the more and less valuable studies. A third consideration has 
to do with the lack of uniformity in the entries. Sometimes we are given com- 
plete entries, including pagination of articles; sometimes the pagination for 
similar periodical articles is omitted (Nos. 37, 41, 48, 51, 81, 116, 120, 121, 
122). Some entries from NgQ are given the more complete form followed for 
articles in general (Nos. 13, 75, 76, for example); some are inserted without 
the names of the authors or year of publication. And no distinction is made 
between mere requests in N&@Q for information (Nos. 65, 66, 114) and im- 
portant articles (Nos. 67, 68, 111). The recording of publications in a series 
is either varied or ignored. For example, in two entries which are part of the 
same series and by the same author (Nos. 100 and 102), the form varies for 
each, without any indication that they are part of the same series. If these 
matters are not very important, they are at least disconcerting and may easily 
cause inconvenience. It is quite obvious that a uniform practice of description 
and completeness can lead no one astray whereas a variety of practices may 
well do so. 

The following notations and corrections may be of use to those who possess 
this pamphlet. Some inevitable mechanical errors have crept in (Nos. 3, 4, 
8, 20, 47). No. 15: read C. E. Baldwin for E. C. Baldwin. No. 131: ‘‘trans- 
lation’? should read ‘‘translations.’’ Mr. Cordasco’s shortened titles in Nos. 
24 and 73 obscure the nature of the two works. To No. 24 add the subtitle 
‘*Entstehungsgeschichte’’; to No. 73 add the subtitle ‘‘Geschichte ihres 
Ruhms; literarsoziologischer Versuch.’’ No. 47: this is merely a brief ab- 
stract of a Kénigsberg dissertation; identification of an item as a disserta- 
tion is often useful for anticipating the nature of its contribution as well as 
for locating it in some libraries. Nos. 24, 70, 89 should be so marked. No. 57: 
read Klementine Noress instead of H. Noress and note this item as unpub- 
lished. It ought to be mandatory that unpublished items be clearly indicated, 
to save the unsuspecting from wasting valuable time in fruitless searching. 
No. 17: to Essays and studies add of the English Association. No. 29: the ab- 
breviation RH is not among the list of abbreviations at the front of the bib- 
liography; it refers to Revue historique. Similarly Nos. 55 and 131 have un- 
identified abbreviations: in No. 55 for AHR read American historical review; 
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in No. 131 for RC read Revue critique. No. 41: Vol. x1v should read xv; No, 

81: Vol. xLiv should read xLix. No. 118 should read Yale University Library 

gazette. No. 74: title is misleading without italics as in the original article; 

Sir William Harrison refers to a work, not to a man. No. 108: the correct 

reading is ‘‘Newbery.’’ No. 25: the correct date of publication is 1921. No, 

19: note that the part touching Richardson is a reprint of an article pub- 

lished earlier in Essays and studies by members of the English Association, 

mm (1911), 37-70. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Wedding bells for Pamela.’’ PQ, xxvm 
(1949), 323-25. 

Sale, William M. ‘‘From Pamela to Clarissa.’’ The age of Johnson: 
essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 127-38. 

Shows Richardson’s concern with ‘‘the interpenetration of classes’’ and his 
great advance in handling the problem from the first to the second novel. 

Thomas Shadwell 

Smith, John H. ‘‘French sources for six English comedies, 1660- 
1750.’’ JEGP, xuvm (1948), 390-94. 

The comedies are Shadwell’s The woman-captain; Granville’s The she-gal- 
lants; Mrs. Pix’s The beau defeated; Injured love; Molloy’s The coquet; 
Hewitt’s A tutor for the beaus. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(See Thomas Burnet.) 


William Shenstone 

Mallam, Duncan. ‘‘Some inter-relationships of Shenstone’s essays, 
letters, and poems.’’ PQ, xxvi (1949), 458-64. 

Prettyman, Virginia F. ‘‘Shenstone’s reading of Spenser.’’ The 
age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 227-37. 

Traces in the three surviving versions of The schoolmistress the growth of 

Shenstone’s knowledge of Spenser. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

Gibbs, Lewis. ‘‘Sheridan against Warren Hastings.’’ Quarterly 
journal of speech, Xxxi1v (1948), 464-68. 

Nettleton, George H. ‘‘A comment on Sheridan against Warren 
Hastings.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxxv (1949), 71-72. 
Christopher Smart 
Callan, Norman (ed.). The collected poems of Christopher Smart. 
2 vols. London: Routledge and_Kegan Paul, 1949. 

Subject of middle art. in TLS, Jan. 27, 1950, p. 56. 
Adam Smith 
(See also Lawrence Sterne.) 

Grampp, William D. ‘‘Adam Smith and the economic man.’’ Jour- 
nal of political economy, Lv1 (1948), 315-36. 

Schneider, Herbert W. (ed.). Adam Smith’s moral and political 
philosophy. (Hafner library of classics, No. 8.) New York: Haf- 
ner Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. xxviii + 484. 

Rev. by Glenn R. Morrow in Journal of philosophy, xiv, 477-79. 
George Smith 
Manwaring, Elizabeth W. ‘‘The Smiths of Chichester.’’ The age of 
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Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 395-402. 
Concerned with three brothers — William, George, and John— who were 
painters of landscape; the second was also author of Siz pastorals (1770). 


Tobias Smollett 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett’s ‘Register of the weather’.’’ N&Q, 
cxciv (1949), 163. 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and the death of King William 
IIL.’? MEN, uxrv (1949), 21-23. 

Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett and the translation of the Gil 
Blas.’’ MLQ, x (1949), 68-71. 

Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘ Two notes on Smollett.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 
557-58. 

Graham, W. H. ‘‘Smollett’s Humphry Clinker.’’ Contemporary 
review, CLXxvI (1949), 33-38. 

Green, David Brownell. ‘‘ Keats and Smollett.’’ N&Q, cxcrv (1949), 
598-59. 

Some probable allusions to Humphry Clinker in Keats’s letters. 

Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett’s self-portrait in The expedition of 
Humphry Clinker.’’ The age of Johnson: essays presented to 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949), pp. 149-58. 

Concerned with showing how Smollett used his own experience and revealed 
his personality in the novel. 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. Tobias Smollett: doctor of men and man- 
ners. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 
362. 

Rev. by James L. Clifford in New York Times book review, Jan. 30, p. 5; 
in middle art. in TLS, Aug. 26, p. 552. 

This work, the result of many years of devotion to the subject, will imme- 
diately take its place as the standard biography of Smollett. It brings to a 
culmination, though it is to be hoped that it does not close, the series of Smol- 
lett studies beginning with Buck’s monograph on Peregrine Pickle in 1925 
and Noyes’s edition of the letters in 1926. (See Cordasco’s Smollett criticism, 
1925-1945.) The biographical evidence is not abundant, except, one is tempted 
to say, at some of the least interesting points; but it is strewn far and wide. 
With endless industry and patience, Knapp has traced his man in Scotland and 
England, aboard the Chichester and in Jamaica, in medical and literary circles 
and through periods of extensive travel and residence on the Continent; and 
has succeeded in constructing from scattered details a well drawn portrait. 
Remote quarters may yield more evidence, but this account can never be super- 
seded. It is a work of rehabilitation; Smollett’s character and his social and 
economic status are put in a most favorable light. And the case is strong: 
Smollett’s antagonists, if we overlook the somewhat obscure feud with Field- 
ing, are not impressive, and it is interesting to find that Knapp can endorse 
Seccombe’s arresting statement that ‘‘Smollett’s income from writing was 
greater than that of any other eighteenth-century writer with the exception 
of Voltaire’’ (p. 184). My own impression is that the defense of Smollett 
may be pushed too far. No eighteenth-century reviewer and pamphleteer can 
be taken at his own valuation; the sustained attitude of ‘‘candor’’ and ‘‘gen- 
erous indignation,’’ the inevitable scorn for the inevitable ‘‘illiberal asassins’’ 
that beset him — all this sometimes sorts badly with the facts. But Knapp 
gives us the facts, and we may if we will shift the emphasis slightly. The 
excellent concluding analysis recognizes emotional tensions in Smollett and 
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points to the confession of his faults in the preface to Count Fathom and 
throughout Humphry Clinker (pp. 305-6). Elsewhere Knapp quotes, but not in 
full, the autobiographical passage in the fine letter to Dr. John Moore, 19 
August 1762: 

I am much obliged to you for your kind Expressions of Concern about my 

Health & Fortune — with respect to the last, I have no Cause to complain 

of want of Encouragement. The Public has been always a liberal Patron 

to me since I commenced Author. My Difficulties have arisen from my own 

Indiscretion; from a warm temper easily provoked to Rashness; from a 

want of Courage to refuse what I could not grant without doing Injustice to 

my own Family; from Indolence, Bashfullness & want of Oeconomy. I am 

sensible of all my weaknesses: I have suffered by them severely: but I 

have not Vigour of Mind sufficient to reform; & so I must go on at the 

old rate to the End of the Chapter. [Laing MSS., University of Edinburgh, 

il, 263. Cf. MLN, xLir (1927), 232; Knapp, p. 181.] 

These honest words apply to parts of Smollett’s work as review-editor, politi- 
eal journalist, and manager of a stable of hack writers. But our ultimate judg- 
ment of a personality must be subjective, and there is nothing in Knapp’s 
account that need lead us astray. 

Knapp has kept to biography, and has not undertaken elaborate literary 
studies or a full treatment of special points worked out elsewhere. The stu- 
dent will still turn on occasion to Buck, Noyes, Joliat, Claude Jones, Kahrl, 
Martz, and Boege. But this distinguished contribution brings to a focus other 
contemporary studies, and there is much in the life which is of significance 
for literary history. Besides the minutiae which will appeal primarily to the 
specialist, the whole account gives the general student a remarkably vivid 
picture of the actual course of authorship amid the variegated eighteenth- 
century scene. — ALAN D. McCKILLop. 

Linsalata, Carmine Rocco. ‘‘Tobias Smollett’s translation of ‘Don 
Quixote’.’’ Library chronicle of the University of Texas, m 
(1948), 55-68. 


Joseph Spence 
Osborn, James M. ‘‘The first history of English poetry.’’ Pope and 
his contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edi- 
ted by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1949), pp. 230-50. 


This history, written by Spence in French, is printed from the manuscript 
for the first time. 


Sir Richard Steele 
Aubin, Robert A. ‘‘ Behind Steele’s satire on undertakers.’’ PMLA, 
LXIV (1949), 1008-26. 

This study provides a thoroughly-documented, illuminating account of the 
provocation for Steele’s satire in The funeral and in the ‘‘upholder’’ passages 
of the Tatler, though it is rather more concerned with the beginnings of the 
‘*death business’’ than with Steele. Mr. Aubin’s chief purpose — and he ae- 
complishes it well—is to describe the evolution of undertaking as a profes- 
sion. 

Undertaking arose in the last two decades of the seventeenth century as 4 
consequence of both theological and social attitudes: (1) the Anglican con- 
viction that the body, vile though it is, required respectful treatment; and (2) 
the middle-class desire for social distinction, even in such matters as burial. 
In the 1680’s tradesmen appeared who offered to perform the dual services 
of embalming and funeral management. They flourished and grew bold, re- 
sorting to the sordid practices reported by Steele in The funeral, evidently 
the first satire provoked by the new profession. Between The funeral (1701) 
and the Tatler (1709-10), the Upholders (or Upholsterers) Company entered 
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the profession, which during this decade gained social acceptance. Hence 

Steele’s references in the Tatler to undertakers as ‘‘upholders’’ and his treat- 

ing them more respectfully than in his comedy. — Joun Lorms. 

Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘The songs in Steele’s plays.’’ Pope and his con- 
temporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited by 
James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 185-200. 

Loftis, John. ‘‘ Richard Steele, Drury Lane, and the Tories.’’ MLQ, 
x (1949), 72-80. 

Concerned with some of the ramifications of Queen Anne politics, in par- 
ticular an attempt by Robert Harley to woo Steele away from the Whigs, 
or to silence him, possibly by an offer of the governorship of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Loftis, John. ‘‘ ‘Sir John Falstaffe’s’ Theatre.’’ JEGP, xtvm 
(1949), 252-58. 

An account of a hitherto unknown periodical, found by Mr. Loftis in the 
Folger Library, which was issued anonymously during the spring of 1720 by 
a writer who called himself Sir John Falstaffe. Although bearing the name 
of Steele’s Theatre and purporting to be a continuation of that journal, the 
periodical is in fact a continuation of ‘‘ Falstaffe’s’’ Anti-theatre, which was 
written in opposition to Steele. Falstaffe’s Theatre, which consists of eleven 
numbers, has been edited by Mr. Loftis for the Augustan Reprint Society, 
Ser. Iv, No. 1, May 1948. 

Loftis, John. ‘‘Steele and the Drury Lane patent.’’ MLN, Lxiv 
(1949), 19-21. 

Argues that a memorandum of expenses preserved among the Blenheim 
papers refers to Steele’s theatrical license, not to his patent. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Steele’s unassigned tract against the Earl 
of Oxford.’’ PQ, xxvmr (1949), 413-18. 

Professor Moore argues that a brief tract preserved in Steele’s autograph 
—ostensibly a comparison between ancient and modern conceptions of great- 
hess —is an ironic attack on the Earl of Oxford. He believes that it was 
written about 1713 and sent to Lord Sunderland, then a manager of Whig 
propaganda. Professor Rae Blanchard, who published the tract (evidently for 
the first time) in the appendix to her Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele, 
previously considered it a laudatory address, possibly to Lord Godolphin, 
written about 1705-1707. Professor Blanchard advanced her suggestions, how- 
ever, only with strong reservations. 

Professor Moore’s most significant point, that the tone of the tract is bit- 
terly ironic, is proved beyond dispute. Nor will many scholars question his 
identification of the Earl of Oxford as the subject of Steele’s attack: the 
similarities between Oxford and the lord whom Steele ‘‘praises’’ are striking 
in a number of details. Somewhat more uncertain is the date of the tract — 
though it cannot be far from that suggested, 1713. But one would wish more 
precision in the matter. In March 1713, Steele was on good terms with Oxford: 
we know from a letter of George Berkeley that Steele was attempting in that 
month to interest Oxford in a private theatre in York Buildings. Not until 
after June 1713, when Steele tried to resign his Commissionership of Stamps, 
is it at all likely that he would publicly attack Oxford. But this reservation 
is a minor one. The only point advanced by Professor Moore which does not 
carry conviction is his identification of Lord Sunderland as the recipient of 
the tract —there is no evidence beyond the fact that Sunderland was a man- 
ager of Whig propaganda. The presence of the manuscript among the Blen- 
heim papers counts for nothing, as the largest single body of Steele’s extant 
personal papers, on all subjects, is preserved there. And why assume a re- 
cipient? The manuscript is merely a work draft of a projected political pam- 
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phlet which may or may not have been published in Steele’s time. — Jony 
Lortis. 
Henry Stephens 
Joost, Nicholas. ‘‘ Henry Stephens: a bibliographical and biographi- 
eal note.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 379-80. 


Stephens was one of the contributors to Ambrose Philips’ Free-thinker, 


Laurence Sterne 

Dilworth, Ernest Nevin. The unsentimental journey of Laurence 
Sterne. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xiv + 115. 
Cf. PQ, xxvm, 402-4. 

Rev. by Wayne Booth in MP, xLv1, 280-82 (critical) ; by Lodwick Hartley 
in MLN, Lxiv, 356; by C. R. T. in Queen’s quarterly, LVI, 296; in inside art. 
in TLS, Apr. 9, p. 232. 

Hammond, Lansing van der Heyden. Laurence Sterne’s ‘‘Ser- 
mons of Mr. Yorick.’’ (Yale studies in English, Vol. cv.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xi-+ 198. 

Rev. by Margaret Grennan in MLN, Lxiv, 141; by James A. Work in JEGP, 
XLVI, 154-56 (an important review). 

MacLean, Kenneth. ‘‘Imagination and sympathy: Sterne and 
Adam Smith.’’ JHI, x (1949), 399-410. 

Professor MacLean would not agree, perhaps, with my feeling that in this 
shrewd essay he has used Adam Smith primarily as a catalyst to precipitate 
Sterne’s sentimentality so that it can be studied apart from its context in the 
Journal to Eliza and, especially, in A sentimental journey. Certainly, Sterne’s 
practice does little to illuminate Smith’s exposition of the doctrine of sym- 
pathy in his Theory of moral sentiments, but Smith’s theory helps explain 
the rhapsodies of the Journal and the pathetic vignettes of the Journey. 

The juxtaposition enables Professor MacLean to point out that sympathy 
like Yorick’s has no moral consequences. ‘‘In spite of his sympathetic im- 
agination Yorick becomes neither a benevolent nor a sorrow-laden man’? (pp. 
407-8). ‘The whole business of sympathy, seen in Sterne’s subtle way, is 4 
self-indulgence. And the sympathetic moments in this sentimental journey are 
not different (morally considered) from those moments when Yorick shows 
himself openly avaricious, proud, or sensual’’ (p. 409). Thus Professor Mac- 
Lean’s essay provides welcome support for the view that A sentimental jour- 
ney is a comedy through which the equivocal figure of Yorick wanders, seldom 
at the right time doing the right thing, often saying or thinking the wrong. 
— Rurus PUTNEY. 

Putney, Rufus D. 8. ‘‘Laurence Sterne: apostle of laughter.’’ The 
age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 158-70. 

In showing the comic nature of Sterne’s novels Mr. Putney has important 
things to say about both Tristram Shandy and A sentimental journey. 


Benjamin Stillingfleet 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Benjamin Stillingfleet’s sonnets.’’ NV&Q, 

oxciv (1949), 338. 
Jonathan Swift 
(See also William Harrison.) 

Beckett, J. C. ‘‘Swift as an ecclesiastical statesman.’’ Essays 1 
British and Irish history in honour of James Eadie Todd, edi- 
ted by H. A. Cronne, T. W. Moody, and D. B. Quinn (London: 
Muller, 1949), pp. 135-52. 


No new material but a sensible discussion of Swift’s attitude toward the 
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Anglican church as an organization and of the relationship of his political 

and his church views. 

Bracher, Frederick. ‘‘The name ‘Lemuel Gulliver’.”’ HLQ, xu 
(1949), 409-13. 

Some interesting speculations about the origin of the name. Mr. Bracher 
concludes that ‘‘it seems most likely that [it] was a synthetic compound, like 
Isaac Bickerstaff and Martin Scriblerus, with no meaning beyond the hint 
conveyed in the first syllable of Gulliver, but carefully devised with regard to 
rhythm and euphony.’’ - 


Case, Arthur E. ‘‘Swift’s supposed ingratitude toward his uncle 
Godwin: a surmise.’’ Pope and his contemporaries: essays pre- 
sented to George Sherburn, edited by James L. Clifford and 
Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 129-34. 

Clifford, James L. ‘‘Swift’s Mechanical operation of the spirit.’’ 
Ibid., pp. 135-46. 

Davis, Herbert. ‘‘The manuscript of Swift’s sermon on brotherly 
love.’’ Ibid., pp. 147-58. 

Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Enquiry’.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 360. 

Annotation of a passage in the Enquiry into the behaviour of the queen’s 
last ministry. 


Elsoffer-Kamins, Louise. ‘‘Un Inmitateur original de Jonathan 
Swift: l’Abbé Coyer et ses Bagatelles morales (1754).’’ Revue 
de littérature comparée, xxm (1949), 469-81. 

Hardy, Evelyn. The conjured spirit — Swift. London: Hogarth 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii + 266. 

Rev. (severely) in TLS, Dee. 9, p. 811. 

Irish tracts 1720-1723 and sermons. With an introductory essay 
and notes on the sermons by Louis Landa. (The prose works of 
Jonathan Swift, edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. rx.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1948. Pp. xxx + 386. 

Rev. by J. C. Beckett in Jrish historical studies, v1, 228-29; by Alan Gewirth 
in Ethics, 1x, 231; by W. H. Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, xLvim, 622; 
by F. Pyle in Hermathena, txxin, 106-8; by Harold Williams in RES, xxv, 
274-77. 

Jacobs, M. Jonathan Swift. Berlin: Wedding-Verlag, 1948. 

Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘The ghost of Swift in ‘Four quartets’.’’ MLN, 
LxIv (1949), 273. 

Journal to Stella. Edited by Harold Williams. 2 vols. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1948. Pp. Ixii + 801. Cf. PQ, xxvm, 405-7. 

Rev. by Emile Pons in RES, xxv, 364-67; by George Sherburn in MLR, 
XLVI, 113-14. 

Landa, Louis A. ‘‘Swift’s deanery income: a new document.’’ Pope 
and his contemporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, 
edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1949), pp. 159-70. 

The document, now printed for the first time, is a manuscript listing the 
sources of Swift’s income, drawn up at the time he was declared insane. 


Limouze, A. Sanford. ‘‘A note on Vergil and The battle of the 
books.’’ PQ, xxv (1948), 85-89. 

Stone, Edward. ‘‘Swift and the horses: misanthropy or comedy ?’’ 
MLQ, x (1949), 367-76. 
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Arrives at a conclusion expressed previously by John F. Ross in ‘‘ The final 
comedy of Lemuel Gulliver,’’ Studies in the comic (University of California 
publications in English, Vol. vill, No. 2, 1941), pp. 175-96. 

Teerink, H. ‘‘ A souree-book for ‘A tale of a tub’ from Swift’s own 
library.’’ Irish book lover, Oct. 1949, pp. 59-62. 

Mezeray’s Abrégé chronologique de l’histoire de France as a source for 
chap. Ix. 

Teerink, Herman ‘‘Swift’s Cadenus and Vanessa again.’’ Har- 
vard Library bulletin, mr (1949), 435-36. 

Teerink, H. ‘‘Swift’s Discourse ... contests ... Athens and Rome, 
1701.’ Library, 5th ser., 1v (1949), 201-5. 

Trevelyan, G. M. ‘‘ Jonathan Swift.’’ An autobiography and other 
essays (London: Longmans, Green, 1949), pp. 206-10. 

A brief general essay, part of an address delivered at the opening of a 
Swift exhibition at Cambridge in 1945. The author thinks Swift was ‘‘su- 
preme as a pamphleteer’’ but ‘‘less successful’’ as a historian. 


Williams, Harold. ‘‘Swift’s early biographers.’’ Pope and his con- 
temporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn, edited by 
James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949), pp. 114-28. 


Lewis Theobald 
(See also Henry Fielding.) 

Preface to the works of Shakespeare (1734). With an introduction 
by Hugh G. Dick. (Augustan Reprint Society, Publication No. 
20; Extra ser., No. 2.) Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1949. 

James Thomson 

Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Thomson’s ‘petrified city’.’’ NdQ, cxciv (1949), 
253-54. 

Parallels the passage from Summer-with one from Aldington’s translation 
of The golden asse. 


Gray, W. F. ‘‘The poet of ‘The seasons’. 
CCLXXXviI (1949), 220-28. 

MeKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Ethics and political history in Thom- 
son’s Liberty.’’ Pope and his contemporaries: essays presented 
to George Sherburn, edited by James L. Clifford and Louis A. 
Landa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 215-29. 

Rashbrook, R. F. ‘‘ Keats and Thomson.’’ Nd&Q, cxcrv (1949), 500. 

Echoes in Keats from The Castle of Indolence. 

Williams, Ralph M. ‘‘Thomson and Dyer: poet and painter.’’ The 
age of Johnson: essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), pp. 209-16. 

Concerned with John Dyer’s influence on Thomson in his change to ‘‘the 
painter’s point of view’’ in natural descriptions and with the didactie pur- 
pose of these descriptions. 


9? 


Quarterly review, 


Bonnell Thornton 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Bonnell Thornton’s burlesque ode.”’ 
NE&Q, cxetv (1949), 321-24. 
Cf. Perey A. Scholes, ibid., p. 482. 
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John Toland 


Heinemann, F. H. ‘‘John Toland, France, Holland, and Dr. Wil- 
liams.’’ RES, xxv (1949), 346-49. 
Biographical information about Toland from a letter by Dr. Edmund Gib- 
son. 


Jacob Tonson 


Clapp, Sarah L. C. ‘‘ Jacob Tonson, eminent hand.’’ Library chron- 
icle of the University of Texas, mm (1949), 136-45. 
The publisher as poet. 
Sir John Vanbrugh 
(See also Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


Whistler, Laurence. ‘‘Some unpublished drawings of Sir John Van- 
brugh.’’ New English review, New ser., 1 (1948), 250-56; m1 
(1949), 332-36. 


Horace Walpole 


Brandenburg, Alice Stayert. ‘‘The theme of The mysterious 
mother.’’ MLQ, x (1949), 464-74. 

Forman, R. 8. ‘‘Sir Horace Mann.’’ N&Q, cxciv (1949), 160-61. 

Works out the family connection between Mann and Walpole. 

Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Thomas Gray, Richard 
West, and Thomas Ashton. Edited by W. S. Lewis, George L. 
Lam, and Charles H. Bennett. 2 vols. in 1. (Yale edition of 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence, Vols. xm-xiv.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 250, 315. Cf. PQ, xxvim, 409- 
10. 

Rev. by Leonard Bacon in Yale review, xxxvill, 552-54; by Dora Mae Clark in 
AHR, Liv, 663-64; by Philip B. Daghlian in JEGP, xiv, 420-22; by Robert 
K. Root in MLN, Lxiv, 349-50; by Archibald B. Shepperson in Virginia quar- 
terly review, xxv, 290-93; in middle art. in TLS, July 22, p. 472. 
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SCOTTISH PRIMITIVISM AND THE 
HISTORICAL APPROACH 


DonaLtp M. FOERSTER 
College of William and Mary 


After 1750, neo-classicism in England was giving way to a more 
historical and often more subjective type of criticism. No longer 
was there the same degree of coneern for the eternal truths ex- 
pressed in the ancient epics, or for the elaborate body of critical 
laws culled from the writings of Aristotle, Horace, Boileau, and 
Dacier. For, stemming from a growing interest in psychological 
theory and in history, both social and linguistic, there was a ten- 
dency to shift the focus of criticism from the permanent to the 
transient, from the universal to the particular, from established 
values to the many factors, personal and environmental, which ex- 
plain the uniqueness of every work of art. 

In Scotland this tendency was even more marked than in Eng- 
land. Most ‘‘conjectural’’ histories of man included a chapter on 
the origin of poetry, and most critics felt obliged to comment at 
least briefly on the backgrounds of the earlier epics and dramas. 
James Macpherson, Hugh Blair, and William Duff, more perhaps 
than the others, tried to isolate the features common to the poems 
of all barbaric peoples, to explain in terms of environment the 
striking similarities of subject-matter, imagery, and language. But 
these men could go even farther. After 1760, in patriotic support 
of Ossian, they sometimes contrasted primitive song with modern 
verse, the admirable simplicity and passion of the one with the de- 
plorable studiedness and lack of emotion of the other. 

Scottish criticism of that period has, to be sure, received a fair 
amount of study in our day. But it has been approached almost 
always with a view to filling in further the background of Romantic 
critical theory, to suggesting how one phase, primitivism, influ- 
enced later criticism, both English and Continental. Concentrat- 
ing upon Scottish opinions of Ossian and other early bards, and of 
the effects of environment upon the poet, the modern scholar has 
said little about the strong opposition to primitivist theory, and, 
surprisingly enough, even less about the attitude of the primitivist 
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himself towards poets other than the earliest ones.’ As a result, the 
impression has been given that primitivism was a more vital, more 
widely prevailing force in Scottish criticism than it actually was, 
It will be my purpose, therefore, to raise and to suggest answers to 
two pertinent but as yet unanswered questions. First, how was 
primitivism related to other popular critical approaches of the day, 
and especially to the historical approach? as a whole? Secondly, 
how did the primitivists themselves evaluate such important ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ English poets as Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton? 

By general agreement, ‘‘primitivist’’ is a term reserved for a 
person who idealizes the supposedly ‘‘simple’’ and ‘‘natural’’ life 
of an uncivilized tribe or nation, and who, almost inevitably, ad- 
mires the unpretentious lyrics or the grand and manly epics of 
that primitive people. But in eighteenth century Scotland no writer 
was disillusioned enough with his own times to urge a return to 
the ways of the savage or even of the Homeric hero. On the con- 
trary, most men of letters were almost childishly enthusiastic about 
the benefits of luxury, polite manners, and the ‘‘true religion”; 
while others merely assumed that no one in his right mind could 
wish to have been born in Ossian’s day. 

Why, then, do we speak of ‘‘Scottish primitivism’’? Actually, 
the reason is simple: the steady growth of the historical approach 
earlier in the century had led to a critical outlook for which we 
ourselves needed a convenient name. Ardent admirers of the old 
classics could still be called ‘‘ancients,’’ but they had to be differ- 
entiated from a Scottish group of critics who pretended to find 
some of the highest poetic qualities in primitive epics and songs. 
Perhaps the term was not wisely chosen; perhaps that is why mis- 
conceptions of Scottish primitivism have not been uncommon in our 
own day. 

By whatever name we call it, this group was, in fact, so small 
and unpopular that one hesitates to say it was responsible for a 
new movement in Scottish criticism. Oddly enough, these writers 
were opposed by some of the best minds in the country, men who 


1See two of the more important discussions of Scottish primitivism, Lois 
Whitney’s ‘‘ English Primitivistie Theories of Epie Origins,’’ MP, XXI (May, 
1924) 337-378; and R. H. Pearce’s ‘‘The Eighteenth Century Scottish Prim 
tivists: Some Reconsiderations,’’ ELH, XII (Sept. 1945), 203-220. 

2As used in this paper, the term ‘‘historical approach’’ indicates the cot 
sideration, not of aesthetic values, but of the backgrounds (customs, manners, 
language, etc.) which are responsible for many of the distinctive features of 
a given literary work. 
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were not less patriotic than the primitivist worshippers of Ossian, 
nor less interested in ‘‘conjectural’’ history, nor less influential 
in impressing upon critics of the next century, especially historical 
critics like Taine, the necessity of studying literary backgrounds. 
Nor is it hard to see why there was opposition. However much one 
regarded an historical approach to literature, it seemed_sheer heresy 
to many men to believe that uncivilized societies had produced the 
very greatest of poetic geniuses. Were there not enough exceptions 
to condemn such a notion? Did the best poetry necessarily require 
heroic manners or the picturesque and exuberant expression of the 
primitive bard? 

Rejection of the absolute standards of the primitivist meant, nat- 
urally enough, the use of absolute standards of other kinds. Lord 
Kames, for example, at times took the traditional view that the 
greatest literature always observes the laws of probability and 
contains a pleasing diversity of universalized characters.* On other 
occasions he shifted to the position of the progressivist, pointing 
with unconeealed pride to the correctness of modern verse and the 
subtle shadings of character in the modern English drama. But 
what sets the greatest distance between Kames and the primitivist 
is his treatment of literary backgrounds. Environment, he claims, 
has little to do with the creation of the best poetry. Citing the Iliad 
as an example, he says that in Homer’s time ‘‘literature could not 
be far advanced, and it would fall little short of a real miracle ... 
to find such ripeness of judgment and correctness of execution, as 
in modern writers are the fruits of long experience and progressive 
improvements, during the course of many centuries.’’* It is no 
miracle, however, because genius vigorously asserts itself in any 
age. To substantiate his view further, Kames also mentions Shake- 
speare as a ‘‘blazing star’’ who resisted the contaminating influ- 
ences of a dark age, as a ‘‘divine writer, who, merely by force of 
genius, so far surpassed his contemporaries.’”® 

It may seem strange that Kames should have reached these views, 
that as the author of Sketches of the History of Man, one of the 
outstanding Scottish studies of early society, he was so consistently 
anti-primitivistie in his criticism of literature. No less anti-primi- 





3Henry Home, Lord Kames, Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 
1807), I, 130. 

‘Ibid., I, 217. 

5Ibid., I, 167. 
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tivistic, however, was another student of uncivilized peoples, the 
man who made South Sea savages and orangoutangs popular sub- 
jects of drawing-room conversation — James Burnet, Lord Mon- 
boddo. In his Origin of Languages, Monboddo reveals himself as a 
true classicist, a conservative and often pedantie ‘‘ancient.’’ But 
his position as a critic is at least more understandable than that of 
Kames. Primarily a linguist, he found in Homeric Greek all the 
qualities which he demanded of a ‘‘perfect’’ language — harmony 
of sound, precision of meaning, exactness of syntax, ete. — and it 
was only natural, perhaps, that he should think those poets best 
who used so admirable a language. English, on the other hand, 
seemed to him artless and discordant, a bastard tongue ‘‘formed 
by barbarians out of better languages.’’® So inferior is it to the 
Greek, he argues, that English poets are able to rise above sheer 
mediocrity only by imitating, slavishly imitating, the style and 
technique of Homer and his contemporaries. Having ‘‘ faithfully 
copied his masters, the antients,’’ Milton of course appears to Mon- 
boddo ‘‘the greatest writer both in verse and prose that we have 
in our language.’’? But eighteenth century poets fare badly indeed. 
In these degenerate, ‘‘coster-monger days,’’ he says, fashion decrees 
an exclusive use of rhyme, that ‘‘barbarous ornament of our 
verse’’;° and even highly talented poets like Pope are guilty of a 
‘‘uniformity’’ and monotony, and a ‘‘quaint turn to the thought 
and expression, which is far removed from the noble simplicity of 
antient composition.’’® 

To a few of the Scottish group, the critical prejudices of Mon- 
boddo seemed utterly ridiculous. James Beattie, for instance, once 
said that Monboddo ‘‘has many good qualities: but on the subject 
of Greek and of Aristotle, he is as absurd and as pedantic as Don 
Quixote was on that of chivalry.’’'° Nor is it surprising that the 
remark should come from Beattie, for his own cultural interests and 
his approaches to literature were both broad and varied. Like 
Kames, he sometimes fell in line with the traditional formalist, re- 
peating the age-old denouncements of Spenser’s plan in the Faerie 


6James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, The Origin and Progress of Language 
(Edinburgh, 1773), II, 116. 

7Ibid., V, 253. 

8Ibid., II, 385. 

9Ibid., III, 175. 

10Sir William Forbes, An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beat- 
tie (Edinburgh, 1807), II, 294. 
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Queene, and stressing Ossian’s faulty treatment of human motives 
in Fingal. But Beattie was hardly a stickler for the old ‘‘rules,’’ 
for he could still confess that the exuberance and picturesqueness 
of Spenser ‘‘intoxicate me into an utter forgetfulness of all the 
faults of his fable.’”* Moreover, he could fearlessly declare that 
‘there is no external standard’’ for some kinds of poetry. To esti- 
mate Gray and even Beattie’s own Minstrel, all one needs is ‘‘sensi- 
bility and a lively imagination.’’!* 

But what largely distinguishes Beattie from most Scottish critics 
is his manner of using the historical approach. Neither a primitivist 
nor a progressivist, he only once suggests that the greatest litera- 
ture is more likely to be created in one kind of environment than 
another. In Homer’s time, he says on that occasion, men were 
‘‘raised above savage life . . . but not advanced so high in the as- 
cent towards politeness, as to have acquired a habit of disguising 
their thoughts and passions.’’!* Individualistie and uninhibited, 
these people were ideal models for the poet, since to copy them was 
to represent what all great literature should represent: the basic 
qualities of man. Thus could Beattie reconcile a seemingly primi- 
tivistic point of view with an obviously neo-classical one. But it 
is apparent that he would not think for a moment of going the 
whole way with the primitivist by insisting that a Homer can thrive 
only in an uncivilized age. Instead, he holds with Kames that true 
genius will flourish at any time that it appears. Hence, says Beat- 
tie, if Ossian’s knowledge of human nature seems limited, the blame 
should fall upon Ossian himself and not upon the age in which he 
lived; for ‘‘it is the poet’s business not to portray the characters 
as they really exist . . . but to represent them such as they might 
have existed.’’"4 

In keeping with traditional opinions such as these was Beattie’s 
view that historical backgrounds should be studied only in order 
to render literary works more intelligible. He points out, for in- 
stance, that a ‘‘Gothie model’’ was chosen for the Faerie Queene 
merely because it was the ‘‘fashion of the times,’’’® and that Spen- 
ser’s archaisms are not to be derided since ‘‘he wrote a language 
not materially different from what was written by all the serious 





‘idbid., II, 311. 

12Tbid., I, 265. 

13James Beattie, Essays on Poetry and Music (London, 1779), p. 60. 
'4Forbes, Life of Beattie, I, 74. 

SBeattie, Essays, pp. 492-493. 
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poets’’ of that day.*® In fact, had English been stabilized then 
rather than later, the diction of Spenser ‘‘would have acquired a 
dignity equal, or perhaps superior, to that which now belongs to 
the poetical language of Pope and Milton.’’** Nor is Beattie less 
partial towards poets who came before and after Spenser, towards 
Chaucer on the one hand and Gray on the other. To the many 
maligners of the Bard, he replied that Gray was trying, after all, 
to recapture the manner of a poet-prophet of old; and that is the 
only reason why the poem is figurative and ‘‘desultory,’’ and ‘‘to 
a certain degree obscure.’’'® 

These three, then — Kames, Monboddo, and Beattie — stood to- 
gether on some critical issues. They recognized the need to con- 
sider literary environment, they were thoroughly anti-primitivistic 
in spite of their interest in early man, and they thought of poetic 
genius as too self-assertive to be dampened or inflamed by its social 
and intellectual milieu. At the same time, their very different treat- 
ments of backgrounds led to very different critical estimates. Kames 
assumes a social and intellectual progress at least up to the age of 
Elizabeth, and accordingly justifies his passion for Shakespeare; 
Monboddo assumes a degeneration of language and verse since 
Homer’s time, hence of literature generally; while Beattie, mini- 
mizing the importance of environment, assumes that great poetry 
will be written whenever highly talented poets are born. 

Apparently on the basis of isolated comments about Homer, each 
of these men has occasionally been mentioned in connection with 
Seottish primitivism.’* Mentioned much oftener, however, are the 
so-called ‘‘heralds of original genius.’’ According to them, the 
greatest poets are those who imitate other poets the least, who ad- 
here to no literary tradition. Complete originality is rare of course: 
only Homer and Ossian, and perhaps a few of the lesser-known 
bards, lived in times sufficiently illiterate to render imitation im- 
possible. But the eighteenth century critic could advocate poetic 
originality without being a primitivist or even contributing any- 
thing significant to the primitivist movement. There is Alexander 
Gerard, for example. At times Gerard writes in the vein of the 
formalist, declaring, typically enough, that poetry ‘‘finished with 


16] bid., p. 227. 

17Ibid., p. 228. 

18[bid., pp. 269-270. 

19See for example Whitney, op. cit., pp. 353ff. 
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b 


eorrectness’’ is always more valuable than poetry ‘‘in which judg- 
ment has not been scrupulously exercised.’’?? Elsewhere he seems 
to equate poetic invention and poetic genius, but he is nevertheless 
doubtful whether originality itself is a reliable standard in criti- 
cism. One can so easily err about ‘‘the degree of invention’’ in a 
given work of art, he says; modern poets are invariably suspected 
‘of borrowing from their predecessors’’ while ‘‘everything is reck- 
oned original’’ among the ancients.** In any event, it is clear that 
Gerard was no primitivist. While he acknowledged that Homer had 
brought the epic to ‘‘its just perfection’’ in a time of ignorance 
and strife, he believed that the Greek poet would have been a ‘‘ very 
uncommon genius’’ had he been born ‘‘in the most enlightened 
age.’”** Nor does Gerard manifest the primitivist’s love for Ossian: 
he treats him almost as casually as does Kames. It would appear, 
on the whole, that if Gerard pledged allegiance to any particular 
group of poets, it was to the English — to Chaucer, who ‘‘first dis- 
played invention in any considerable degree,’’ to Milton, who ap- 
peared so much more original and sublime than Virgil, and to 
Shakespeare, who surpassed all the rest in power of invention.”* 

Akin to Gerard’s criticism is that of John Ogilvie. He too writes 
at length about poetic genius and the desirability of being original. 
Sometimes, however, his thought seems closer than Gerard’s to that 
of the primitivist. Thinking of Ossian, he says that ‘‘in the savage 
state we may expect to meet with strength and vigor of thought, 
as well as of expression . . . because the rougher passions are in 
such a state taught to exert themselves with a certain desperate 
ferocity.’’ But Ogilvie refuses to go one step farther. The most he 
can say of Ossian is that his poetry has the ‘‘nervous expression”’ 
of Chaucer’s; and he regrets rather mildly that the language of the 
Highland bard was not more ‘‘elegant,’’ that his happy ‘‘strokes 
of desecription’’ should seem so much like ‘‘flowers rising in a wil- 
derness, whose beauty might have been highly improved by a culti- 
vated soil, an happy exposure, and a favourable sun.’’** 

Close as he sometimes comes to the primitivist position, then, 
Ogilvie expresses no definite bias towards the earliest poetry. When 





20Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Genius (London, 1774), p. 75. 

*1Tbid., pp. 26-27. 

2Ibid., p. 11. 

*3Tbid., p. 7.° 

*4John Ogilvie, Philosophical and Critical Observations on the Nature, Char- 
acters, and Various Species of Composition (London, 1774), II, 151-153n. 
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he considers Homer, for instance, he does not refer to him as a 
‘‘noble savage,’’ but only as a poet gifted with ‘‘deep penetra. 
tion,’’ an ‘‘exquisite sensibility,’’ ‘‘the most copious imagination,” 
and of course, judgment.*® On the other hand, neither is Ogilvie 
a supercilious modernist who assumes a continuous progress in lit- 
erature as in philosophy and the sciences. He is overjoyed that 
Shakespeare, endowed with unbounded imaginative powers, ‘‘lived 
in an age when he was at liberty to indulge’’ them instead of in 
Addison’s time when style had become ‘‘chastified,’’ the rules were 
painstakingly followed, and ‘‘propriety’’ was observed in place of 
‘‘nature.’’ ‘‘Even the excellencies of this admirable writer, in such 
a situation, would have appeared like flowers that languish on the 
parterre when transplanted from their native soil, fitted only to 
show, by displaying some charms in the garden of art, with what 
superior beauty they would have attracted every eye in the wilder- 
ness of nature.’’*® 

On the basis of comments like these, one might perhaps call Ogil- 
vie a ‘‘retrogressivist’’ — a term which at least distinguishes him 
from the primitivist. Certainly his worship of Shakespeare and his 
enthusiasm for the Faerie Queene suggest a special interest in the 
Elizabethan period.** But the truth probably is that while he 
thought certain eras favored poetry more than others, he believed 
that real geniuses like Spenser and Shakespeare could flourish at 
any time. ‘‘A sublime imagination,’’ he once remarked, ‘‘ will pre- 
serve its original bias, and will throw out strong examples of it, in 
whatever age the man possessed of this faculty may live, and by 
whatever circumstances (a total want of education excepted) its 
influence may be counteracted.’’** 

It sometimes seems surprising that Gerard and Ogilvie, as well 
as the other critics we have considered, should have presented s0 
solid a front against the primitivists. The discovery of Ossian, the 
interminable discussions of savage life at the club meetings and in 
the literature of the day, the partial substitution of an historical 
for the ‘‘formal’’ approach, the continued attacks on the degener- 
acy of modern society — these might well have established primi- 
tivism as a dominant force in Scottish criticism of that period. But 

25Ibid., I, 284. 

26Ibid., II, 294-295. 


27For comments on the Faerie Queene, see Ogilvie, op. cit., I, 267-268n. 
28Ibid., II, 150. See also II, 151n. 
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this group of writers could not quite accept the basic premise for- 
merly popularized by Thomas Blackwell in his Enquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer (1735), namely, that poetic genius has 
been able to assert itself most effectively while society was still in 
its youth.*® They were perhaps too thoroughly steeped in the Greek 
and Latin classics to do so, too fond of Shakespeare and Milton, 
too well-grounded in the dicta of Horace, Boileau, and Pope. Even 
those who stressed poetic originality rather than imitation were 
always ready to retreat to safer, more traditional positions, to the 
usual attitudes towards judgment, imagination, universality, and 
form. 

From another point of view, however, it is quite understandable 
why primitivist theory should not have been warmly welcomed. 
After all, the formalist had a set of criteria which he could apply 
more or less successfully to any literary work. He could, and usu- 
ally did, supplement it with historical or other considerations. The 
primitivist, on the other hand, could object to the traditional em- 
phasis on the timelessness of literary works; he could claim that 
in the ‘‘rude and artless strain of the first poetry’’ one finds ‘‘some- 
what that captivates and transports the mind’’ while in later verse 
poets merely endeavor ‘‘to imitate passion rather than to express 
it.’**? But he had no convincing or clear-cut system of rules by 
which to test literary works belonging to different genres or to 
different ages. Nor could he name more than two poets — Homer 
and Ossian — whose writings could possibly substantiate his basic 
theory. While Peruvian songs, Lapland odes, Norse and English 
ballads were interesting, perhaps, they seemed pretty clearly in- 
ferior to the long-aceepted poetry of Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. 

Whatever the more conservative critic thought, the primitivist 
himself apparently cared little whether his historical views seemed 
tenuous and nebulous to other people. On the one hand, he appar- 
ently sensed that there were valuable qualities in early verse which 
crities had somehow overlooked, a spontaneity, a wildness, and 
an irregularity. He happened to like these qualities; and the best 
poetry, he thought, should contain them. On the other hand, the 





2°For a discussion of Blackwell’s criticism of Homer, and of his contribu- 
tions to primitivist theory, see my book Homer in English Criticism (New 
Haven, 1947), pp. 26-40. 

Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1852), 
p. 427. 
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primitivist believed that with the progress of society, poetry had 
become more reflective and more imitative, rather passionless and 
cold. He happened to dislike verse of this sort, and he disliked even 
more the traditional kind of criticism which seemed to him to in. 
sist upon its great merit. He was in open rebellion against a sys. 
tem that appeared to enchain the poetic imagination and to put 
undue emphasis upon the use of judgment, a system which he found 
lifeless, calculating, analytical, and objective. 

Being thoroughly subjective in his approach to literature, the 
primitivist was given to making sweeping statements that often do 
not reveal what he really thought of particular literary works, and 
that, more important yet, do not show the extent to which his basic 
historical view conditioned his estimates of such ‘‘moderns’’ as 
Chaucer, or Milton, or even Shakespeare. James Dunbar, for ex- 
ample, was quite content to keep on a purely theoretical level when 
he deseribed the development of literature. He boldly asserted the 
primitivistic view that the earlier ages were the most poetical, but 
he never bothered to name or criticize a single poet, ancient or mod- 
ern.*: Furthermore, even when they were being more specific, the 
primitivists frequently steered clear of direct comparisons between 
poets of earlier and poets of later times. Thus, Adam Ferguson uses 
the Odyssey as a basis for a painstaking study of early Greek so- 
ciety, intimates that the Homeric heroes were truly noble savages, 
and then somehow concludes that Homer himself must have been 
as noble and as savage as they. It is certainly a new and interesting 
picture of the Greek poet that he creates: ‘‘The simple passions, 
friendship, resentment, and love, are the movements of his own 
mind, and he has no occasion to copy. Simple and vehement in his 
conceptions and feelings, he knows no diversity of thought, or of 
style, to mislead or to exercise his judgment. He delivers the emo- 
tions of the heart in words suggested by the heart: for he knows 
no other.’’*? But since Ferguson refrains from any direct mention 
of other poets, one can only guess how his primitivist view of 
Homer affected his conception of Shakespeare or Milton. 

Fortunately, there are a few so-called primitivists who do con- 
ment more or less precisely on a fairly wide range of literature. 


31See his Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude and Uncultivated Ages 
(ist ed., London, 1780). 

s2Adam Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society (London, 1773), 
pp. 290-291. 
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In so doing, they enable one to establish a highly significant point, 
namely, that no primitivist in Scotland was thoroughgoing enough 
to abide steadily by his basic historical view that genius succeeds 
best in an uncivilized environment. John Pinkerton, for example, 
thought of primitive society as calling forth ‘‘extraordinary exer- 
cises of mind’’ which ‘‘form the very life and soul_of poetry’’; 
and the Iliad excited him so much that he described it as a large 
river which ‘‘carries the reader along in the barge of fancy, now 
by vales fragrant with wild flowers, now thro woods resounding 
with untaught melody.’’** But he is hardly less ecstatic about such 
late-comers as Milton, Chaucer, and Spenser — the ‘‘greatest mas- 
ters’’ — and in comparing Tasso with Homer, he remarks with sur- 
prising impartiality that ‘‘the first is a monarch in laced clothes; 
the latter a monarch in plain. Is the first less a king than the 
other ?’’*** Nor does Pinkerton hesitate to lavish praise upon con- 
temporaries like Gray, Blair, and Thomson. 

Pinkerton was, then, a primitivist on occasion — when he was 
directly considering the Homeric epic. Generally, however, his 
point of view is not primitivistic nor is it even historical: it is sim- 
ply that of a reactionary, on the one hand execrating Aristotle be- 
cause he had ‘‘strutted into the theatre of poetry to drop the cur- 
tain of obscurity over the scene of nature,’’*® on the other lauding 
all those writers who had persistently ignored ‘‘the rules.’’ For 
the rebellious Pinkerton picturesqueness, inventiveness, and emo- 
tionality were the main characteristics of the greatest poetry, and 
it is surprising in how many authors, ancient and modern, he found 
these qualities abundantly represented. Obviously he is far from 
the historical point of view of a thoroughgoing primitivist when he 
says of the Gierusaiemme Liberata, ‘‘magie is certainly the most 
fit for the purposes of poetry of any supernatural assistance in the 
world. Nothing is so delightful to the imagination; and the imagi- 
nation is the sole judge of poetry.’’*® 

Another of the so-called primitivists who discussed a fairly wide 
variety of literary works was Hugh Blair. Like Pinkerton, he was 
neither consistently primitivistie nor even consistently historical in 
his approach. Throughout his Critical Dissertation upon the Poems 





’8Robert Heron [John Pinkerton], Letters of Literature (London, 1785), p. 


84] bid., p. 488. 
‘sIbid., p. 510. See also p. 211. 
86Ibid., p. 487. 
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of Ossian, to be sure, Blair visualizes both Homer and Ossian as 
savage bards, and in his Lectures he discusses at length the primi- 
tivist theory that ‘‘the early ages of the world, and the rude unim- 
proved state of society, are peculiarly favourable’’ to sublime po- 
etry.*? ‘‘Prompted and inspired by objects which to him seemed 
great, by events which interested his country or his friends,’’ a 
poet like Homer or Ossian ‘‘arose and sung... in wild and dis- 
orderly strains.’’ In later times, Blair adds, poetry became a ‘‘reg- 
ular art, studied for reputation and for gain,’’ and authors began 
to simulate passion because they did not feel it.** But elsewhere in 
his Lectures, Blair’s criteria are similar to those, not of Pinkerton, 
but of the more conservative Scottish critics. Like Beattie, on the 
one hand, he usually comments on historical backgrounds only to 
explain, to account for the distinctive features of Biblical litera- 
ture or the planlessness of Ariosto, or the theological disquisitions 
in Paradise Lost — certainly not to prove why primitive or classi- 
cal or modern poetry was the best. On the other hand, instead of 
rebelling like Pinkerton against neo-classical judgments, he de- 
fends ‘‘the rules’’ on the ground that they direct genius ‘‘into its 
proper channels’’;*® he discusses the various genres and assigns 
literary works to them in the accepted fashion of the Augustans; 
and when he evaluates specific epic poems, he puts customary em- 
phasis upon the greatness of the action, the relevancy of episodes,*° 
and the methods of characterization. Homer he commends as much 
for his judgment as for his imagination ; Lucan, though ‘‘an author 
of lively and original genius,’’ is of minor importance because ‘‘his 
poetical fire was not under the government of either sound judg- 
ment or correct taste’’;*! and Tasso, one of the greatest of epic 
writers, is criticized for ‘‘a certain romantic vein’’ in his poetry.” 

But it is in his treatment of English poetry that one finds Blair 
farthest from the primitivistic point of view. At times his analysis 
of Milton resembles that of Addison in the Spectator; he comments 
on the plan, ‘‘the artful change of his objects,’’ the characters 
‘‘supported with much propriety,’’ the episodes and the language. 
On other occasions, Blair seems even to controvert the basic theory 


37Blair, Lectures, p. 39. 
387Tbid., p. 427. 

39Tbid., p. 28. 

401 bid., p. 475. 

41[bid., p. 495. 

42Tbid., p. 497. 
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of the primitivist, for Milton is visualized as anything but an un- 
inspired modern ‘‘composing coolly in his closet.’’ Instead, he is 
credited with a ‘‘stretch both of imagination and invention, which 
is perfectly wonderful’’ ;** and Paradise Lost is considered ‘‘one 
of the highest efforts of poetical genius.’’** Rather strange does it 
seem that a critic who had once claimed that ‘‘the early ages of 
the world’’ had favored ‘‘the strong emotions of sublimity’’* 
should later tell us that the ‘‘beauties’’ of Milton entitle him ‘‘to 
a degree of fame not inferior to any poet,’’*® and more especially 
that in sublimity ‘‘Milton excels Homer; as there is no doubt of 
his leaving Virgil, and every other poet, far behind him.’’* 

Nor, when Blair turns from Milton to Shakespeare, is he more 
mindful of the generalizations he had made about primitive bards: 
he neglects the matter of environment entirely. In typical eight- 
eenth century fashion, he accords the dramatist a great ‘‘natural 
genius,’’ but deplores the fact that it was ‘‘genius shooting wild; 
deficient in just taste, and altogether unassisted by knowledge or 
art.’” He decries Shakespeare’s ‘‘extreme irregularities in con- 
duct,’’ and his ‘‘grotesque mixtures of serious and comic in one 
piece.’’** More than compensating for these defects, however, were 
two outstanding virtues —‘‘lively and diversified paintings of 
character,’’ and ‘‘strong and natural expressions of passion.’’*® 

Once, and once only, Blair appears to sense the incompatibility 
of his primitivistic views of Homer and Ossian, on the one hand, 
and his more traditional views of Milton and Shakespeare on the 
other. Attempting to reconcile them, he says on that occasion that 
‘among the Ancients we find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, 
more original fancy. Among the Moderns, sometimes more art and 
correctness, but feebler exertions of genius. But though this be in 
general a mark of distinction between the Ancients and Moderns, 
yet, like all general observations, it must be understood with some 
exceptions ; for, in point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton 
and Shakespeare are inferior to no poets in any age.’’° If Blair 
firmly believed in the superiority of the ancients, one would expect 


sé 





*8Ibid., p. 504. 
44Ibid., p. 503. 
45Tbid., p. 39. 

s6Ibid., p. 506. 
*TIbid., p. 505. 
48] bid., p. 530. 
49Ibid., p. 531. 
Sol bid., p. 391. 
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him somewhere to identify more than two early writers whose ‘‘con- 
ceptions’’ were ‘‘higher’’ than those of later poets. Apparently, 
however, the case is with him as with most of the primitivists, 
While he had a degree of faith in the theory and found it could 
account for several salient features in Homer and Ossian, he felt 
unwilling to make it the basis for judging literature as a whole. 
For him there were other valid approaches; and there were many 
poets, particularly those of relatively recent date, whose worth 
would never become apparent if they were regarded only from the 
historical point of view of the primitivist. 

But none of the primitivists, not even Blair, give us a clearer 
picture of their approach to literature in general than William 
Duff. Duff never tires of reiterating the view that ‘‘in the earliest 
and most uncultivated periods of society, Poetry is by one great 
effort of nature, in one age, and by one individual, brought to the 
highest perfection to which human Genius is capable of advancing 
it.’ It is brought to such perfection because the primitive bard 
enjoys innumerable advantages denied to later poets, an environ- 
ment that ‘‘excites an attention, curiosity, and surprise, highly 
favourable to the exertion of Genius,’ a language that is pic- 
turesque and expressive, manners that are simple and natural. But 
far more important, the primitive poet is perforce inventive. ‘‘The 
whole system of nature, and the whole region of fiction, yet un- 
explored by others, is subjected to his survey, from which he culls 
those rich spoils, which adorn his compositions, and render them 
original.’’** He is free from the ‘‘rules and restraints of Criticism’’ 
and the dulling influence of other poets;** he allows his imagina- 
tion to roam where it will and even to create ‘‘ worlds of its own.’ 
His poetry is therefore fanciful and inspired, wild and sublime. 

With surprising consistency Duff upholds the primitivistic the- 
ory that poetic genius thrives best in an uncivilized environment. 
But occasionally he does come perilously close to undermining his 
historical view, when, in his Critical Observations, he discusses the 
question of originality in ‘‘modern’’ literature. He names a half 
dozen poets whose imagination does not seem, even to Duff him- 


51William Duff, An Essay on Original Genius and its Various Modes of Ez- 
ertion in Philosophy and the Fine Arts (London, 1767), p. 264. 

527bid., p. 266. 

53Ibid., pp. 265-266. 

54] bid., p. 273. 

55Ibid., p. 282. 
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self, to have been blighted by rather frequent imitation. There is 
Ariosto, for instance. Duff praises his ability in inventing marvel- 
ous episodes, and if he censures the Orlando Furioso at all, it is, 
oddly enough, because the construction of the poem is faulty and 
the fictions are too improbable! Spenser is lauded for his variety 
of incidents,*® for the vividness of his allegorical characters,’ and 
especially for the original imagery in the descriptions of the Bower 
of Bliss and the fight with Orgoglio. Milton, too, while he copied 
earlier poets ‘‘in a very few instances indeed,’’®* is singled out as 
a poet ‘‘full of ardor’’ and famed for ‘‘that amazing grandeur and 
extent of Imagination, of which he . . . exhibited so glorious a mon- 
ument in his Paradise Lost.’’*® Like Blair, Duff concludes that Mil- 
ton is inferior to none in ‘‘sublimity of genius.’’®° 

But it is Shakespeare who offers the most serious challenge to 
Duff’s primitivistic theories, for he is apparently no more imitative 
than Homer or Ossian. Over and over again Duff speaks of Shake- 
speare’s sublime sentiments that ‘‘melt the heart,’’® his ‘‘irregular 
boldness and irresistible impetuosity,’’ and his ‘‘sallies and efforts 
of imagination which produce astonishment and transport.’’®? In 
wildness and ‘‘enthusiasm of imagination,’’ ‘‘the compositions of 
Shakespeare, beyond those of any other author, are distinguished 
... to such a degree, that they may be said to constitute their rul- 
ing character.’’** Equally repetitious are the ecstatic comments on 
Shakespeare’s ability to portray ‘‘objects and characters which 
never existed in nature.’’®* Ariel flying on the back of a bat, Cali- 
ban and Queen Mab, the ghost in Hamlet and the witches in Mac- 
beth, are all evidence of ‘‘the most astonishing fertility, wildness, 
and luxuriance of imagination,’’ never equalled by any other poet.°° 
Ossian of course had his ghosts, but he did not, like Shakespeare, 
speak of such charming creatures as fairies and elves too. 

In the end, Duff decides that the three greatest and most orig- 
inal geniuses are Homer, Ossian, and Shakespeare. But like Blair, 





S6William Duff, Critical Observations on the Writings of the Most Cele- 
brated Original Geniuses in Poetry (London, 1770), p. 203. 

5SiIbid., p. 198. 

5sDuff, Essay on Genius, p. 278. 

59Ibid., p. 37. 

6°[bid., p. 287. 

‘Duff, Critical Observations, p. 153. 

82Ibid., p. 173n. 

®3Ibid., p. 165. 

®4Ibid., p. 195. See also p. 145. 

‘Ibid., pp. 141-142. 
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he is rather disturbed that the dramatist should seem to give the 
lie to the historical view upon which primitivistie criticism was 
based, and he tried hard, therefore, to explain how a sixteenth cen- 
tury poet could be so completely original. In one passage Duff says 
that Shakespeare’s ‘‘times . . . compared with the present are not 
very modern.’’*’ The Elizabethan period, presumably, was rather 
uncivilized. Later, however, he launches into a real defense of his 
primitivistic point of view. ‘‘With respect to SHAKESPEAR,” 
he says, ‘‘admitting him to be a modern Author, he is at any rate 
but a single exception; though indeed his Genius was so strangely 
irregular, and so different from that of every other Mortal, Cw 
nihil simile aut secundum, that no argument can be drawn from 
such an example to invalidate our position.’’ As a matter of fact, 
Duff adds, ‘‘he would probably have discovered the same great 
and eccentric Genius, which we so much admire at present, in any 
age or country whatever:’’®’ ‘‘external causes’’ could have virtu- 
ally no influence on a mind as great as that of Shakespeare. 

It appears, then, that almost every Scottish critic of the eight- 
eenth century used an historical approach for one reason or an- 
other. Some turned to it to justify a preference for Greek and Ro- 
man literature, others to uphold the superiority of modern over 
ancient authors, still others merely to explain literary backgrounds. 
But none, not even those whom we call primitivists, went so far as 
to idealize the earliest verse, the spontaneous songs of the bards, 
at the expense of more recent poetry; or to try to demonstrate, 
with care and precision, that the best literature had been largely 
confined to the earlier ages of the world. True, the primitivist rhap- 
sodized about the simplicity and exuberance of Homer and Ossian, 
and sometimes insisted that they had lived in the most poetical 
times of all. But he did so only when he was specifically discussing 
these two poets or when he was tracing in a very general way the 
development of literature over a span of a thousand years or more. 
The moment he turned directly to the poets of the Italian and Eng- 
lish Renaissances, or to such beloved figures as Shakespeare and 
Milton, his approach was no longer primitivistic, nor could it even 
be called historical. For want of a better term, one might say it was 
merely ‘‘subjective.”’ 

Perhaps it seems odd that critics should shift from one approach 


66Duff, Essay on Genius, p. 287. 
67Ibid., pp. 287-288, 
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to another. But in one sense there was no real shift. If the primi- 
tivist was deeply interested in the epic, it was certainly not because 
it was early or reflected ways of life which he idealized. Funda- 
mentally he did not care when a poem was written: it was simply 
that in primitive literature he found in abundance the poetic qual- 
ities which he happened to like best — passion and enthusiasm, 
novelty and vividness of expression. He found them in such abun- 
dance, in fact, that he came to believe that an uncivilized environ- 
ment had been largely responsible. But he felt too that these ad- 
mirable qualities were almost if not as common among certain writ- 
ers of later ages. Hence, the primitivist idealized not merely Homer 
and Ossian but a rather large group of poets who were almost as 
exuberant and picturesque as they: Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and occasionally, Chaucer. 

In Scotland there were, in other words, two groups of critics, 
one that adhered more or less closely to the old formalist tradition 
and worshipped Homer and Virgil after the fashion of Addison 
and Pope; another that, rebelling against a critical system which 
seemed to them to fetter the poetic spirit, created the primitivist 
interpretation of Homer and Ossian and also demanded the full 
recognition of several later poets in whom free inventiveness and 
emotionality were especially conspicuous. But neither group was 
completely at odds with the other. The first was at least liberal 
enough to allow that in the case of Shakespeare and Milton, per- 
haps others too, there are many ‘‘nameless graces which no meth- 
ods teach’’; and the second was conservative enough to realize that 
there could be no sound estimate of literature in general if one 
applied primitivistie criteria exclusively or if historical interpreta- 
tions were to dominate one’s criticism. It is perhaps this conserva- 
tive spirit of the primitivist that so often led him to remark that 
Shakespeare and Milton would have been prodigious geniuses no 
matter when they had lived. 

Scottish criticism was, in short, in a period of transition; it was 
definitely veering away from the objectivism of the Augustan for- 
malist. As time went on, it was of course to become less and less 
neo-classical; and the historical approach, used, as we have seen, 
in a variety of ways, was to aid immeasurably in establishing the 
new criticism of the age of Wordsworth. 


SIR DAVID DALRYMPLE’S BALLAD WORK 


JACKSON J. CAMPBELL 
Yale University 


David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, is well known to eighteenth-cen- 
tury scholars as a historian, lawyer, antiquarian, judge of the Court 
of Session and friend of Boswell, Johnson, Burke and Walpole. It 
is generally overlooked, however, that he played a very considerable 
role in the eighteenth-century revival of ancient popular poetry. 
The story of Lord Hailes as historian and man of law could easily 
be written from sources already in print, but the nature and extent 
of his work on the old ballads is much more difficult to determine. 
Part of the difficulty is due to the fact that he himself assigned a 
secondary place to his literary researches and considered them a 
decidedly minor phase of his scholarly activity. Besides his rather 
voluminous publications on legal and historical matters, however, 
there are some items of Dalrymple’s output which have real lit- 
erary significance. 

As a young man, soon after being admitted to the bar in Edin- 
burgh, Dalrymple edited two collections of poems. Sacred Poems, 
Translations and Paraphrases from the Holy Scriptures came out 
in 1751, and British Songs Sacred to Love and Virtue appeared in 
1756. Most of the material in both these little books is commonplace, 
contemporary verse, but his collecting and editing it at least shows 
that this earnest young barrister had an interest in literature, par- 
ticularly literature dealing with religious subjects.' Also of a re- 
ligious character was the selection Dalrymple edited from Ane 
Compendious Booke of Godly and Spiritual Sangs. This collection 
he published in 1765, the year before he was appointed Judge of 
the Court of Session, so it is obvious that his zeal to increase his 
legal reputation had not stifled his other interests. The Compendt- 
ous Booke from which Dalrymple published his specimens had first 
appeared in 1590, and it contains many little religious pieces show- 

1Two of Dalrymple’s most ambitious prose efforts in later years show this 
same preoccupation with religion: Remains of Christian Antiquity, Edinburg), 


1778-80, and An Inquiry into the secondary causes which Mr. Gibbon has as 
signed to the rapid growth of Christianity, Edinburgh, 1786. 
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ing strong anti-papal feeling. They are, for the most part, in light 
ballad meter and in the Scots dialect. We have no information about 
the details of Dalrymple’s publication, or what drew his attention 
to the old book, but the fact remains that he discovered and re- 
printed parts of a book which is still an important source for bal- 
lads of this type. 2 

In a letter from Horace Walpole as early as February, 1760, we 
get an intimation that Dalrymple’s interest in the popular ballads 
had already appeared. Walpole writes: ‘‘ Your idea of a collection 
of ballads for the cause of liberty is very public spirited,’’* where- 
upon he offers several reasons to discourage the idea. This collee- 
tion never appeared, but Dalrymple’s proposal probably indicates 
that he had begun collecting ballads, at least those of a political 
and libertarian nature. 

By 1762 the word had spread as far as the rectory at Easton 
Maudit that Dalrymple was a collector of popular poetry, for when 
Bishop Perey set about preparing his Reliques, he turned to the 
Seottish barrister for aid. Perey evidently first wrote Dalrymple 
early in December, 1762 requesting information about ballads: 


As I intersperse some Scottish Ballads in my collection I shall thankfully re- 
ceive any new-discovered curiosities of that sort; and shall be extremely obliged 
to you, Sir, for any information relating to those already printed.’ 

Since half of the Perey-Dalrymple correspondence was destroyed 
by fire at Northumberland House in 1780, we do not have Dalrym- 
ple’s reply to this letter, but apparently he responded enthusiasti- 
cally on the subject of the old Scotch poetry. On December 12, 1762, 
Percy wrote to Richard Farmer: 


I have also received a Letter from Sir David Dalrymple . . . who has very 
obligingly promised me his assistance in what relates to Scottish pieces. One 
anecdote of his is droll: He Extracted from the Records of Kirk of Scotland 
Anno Dom. 1556, a Censure past on a Printer at Edinboro’ for printing at 
the end of a Psalm-buik ane baudy ballet called WELCOME FORTUNE.* 


As Percy continued his preparation of the Reliques he frequent- 
ly sought Dalrymple’s aid, which he partially acknowledged in the 
published work. Perey’s references to Sir David are vague, how- 





2The Letters of Horace Walpole, v. 4, ed. by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, Oxford, 
1903, p. 350. 

8Excerpted in A. Watkin-Jones’ article, ‘‘Bishop Perey and the Scottish 
Ballads,’’ Essays and Studies (Eng. Assoc.), v. 18, p. 114. (Hereafter referred 
to by the short title ‘‘ Perey and the Scottish Ballads.’’) 

4The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Richard Farmer, ed. by Cleanth 
ita Baton Rouge, La., 1946, p. 23. (Hereafter called the Percy-Farmer 
orres. ) 
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ever, and it is an uncertain business trying to ascertain just how 
much the Reliques owe to him. Dalrymple supplied Percy with the 
information that the poem ‘‘Hardyknute’’ was a hoax of Lady 
Wardlaw’s rather than an ancient ballad, yet in the first edition, 
Perey merely says that the information was ‘‘transmitted from 
Seotland by a gentleman of distinguished rank, learning and gen- 
ius.’’> Dalrymple was credited by name only in the fourth edition 
of the Reliques, which Perey’s nephew, Thomas, edited in 1794. 
Dalrymple had died in 1793, and his earlier anonymity had prob- 
ably been at his own request. From the Percy letters, however, we 
learn something of his part in Percy’s work. The letter of Janu- 
ary 7, 1763 contains a long list of obscure Scottish words and 
phrases from the Folio MS for Dalrymple to explain,® and similar 
lists appear in several others of Percy’s letters to him. In August, 
1764, Perey submitted some difficult words, saying: 

Mr. Johnson (Author of the Rambler) who has been with me for two months 
past on a Visit and left me but last week, gives them up as inexplicable: and 
as he has had a good deal of Glossarizing knowledge, it will be some honour 
to succeed, after he has given them over.? 

From Percy’s letters, too, we learn that in 1764, as soon as the 
first two volumes of the Reliques were off the press, a copy was 
sent, at Dodsley’s suggestion, to Sir David for confidential criti- 
cism. 

Percy states in the preface to the Reliques that Dalrymple con- 
tributed many of the Scotch poems in the work,* but it is not easy 
in all cases to distinguish which ones. There are eight poems desig- 
nated simply as ‘‘Scottish poems,’’ some of which are said to be 
‘‘printed from MS. copy transmitted from Scotland.’’ We know 
that Shenstone had introduced Perey to John McGowan, another 
Seotsman, and that Perey received at least four poems from him,’ 
thus it is far from safe to assume that all the Scotch pieces came 
from Dalrymple. With the help of the Percy letters we can now 
trace some of them to him with certainty. Three ballads — ‘‘ Edom 
O’Gordon,’’ ‘‘Young Waters’’ and ‘‘Gil Morrice’’ — have their 


5Thomas Perey, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, London, 1765, v. 2, 
. 88. 

. 6Excerpted in ‘‘Perey and the Scottish Ballads,’’ p. 116. 

TIbid., p. 117. 

8Reliques, v. 1, p. xii. 

9Percy-Farmer Corres., p. 48, n. 10. Perey states that three of the Gowan 
ballads were good, but we cannot be sure whether he used all three or less m 
his finished collection. 
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source given in the Reliques as ‘‘Printed at Glasgow, by Robert 
and Andrew Foulis.’’ During the late seventeen fifties, the Foulis 
brothers of Glasgow had published a whole series of old ballads, 
some of which Dalrymple had edited. In the case of ‘‘ Edom O’Gor- 
don,’’ Perey says in his introductory remarks: 


We are indebted for its publication (with many other valuable things in these 
volumes) to Sir David Dalrymple, Bart., who gave it as it was preserved in 
the memory of a lady that is now dead.10 

Perey goes on to add that the poem has been improved ‘‘ with sev- 
eral fine stanzas’’ from a poem in the Folio MS. 

Of this improvement we hear more in the letters: In the Folio 
MS there was an English ballad named ‘‘ Adam Carre,’’ which was 
very similar to Dalrymple’s ‘‘Edom O’Gordon.’’ Perey writes of 
this poem to Dalrymple: 


I think if a few Stanzas were to be reduced to Scottish idiom and inserted in 
your Scottish ballad, they would contribute to its improvement.11 

This I take to be a rather broad hint that Dalrymple should adapt 
the English of ‘‘ Adam Carre’’ to agree with the dialect of ‘‘ Edom.’’ 
He evidently demurred, for a year later we find Percy sending his 
own eclectic version of the poem to the Scotsman for his opinion of 
the suecess of the attempt at ‘‘Scotifying the English stanzas.’’’* 

‘‘John Anderson, My Jo,’’ a little poem similar to Burns’ lyric 
in nothing but name, can be identified as Dalrymple’s contribution 
by the anecdote of the ‘‘baudy ballet,’’ mentioned above, which 
Perey prints in the introductory note, and also by a passage in a 
letter from Perey to Dalrymple. ‘‘I thank you,’’ Perey writes, ‘‘for 
the Droll Catch. I believe I shall insert it, if it be only for the sake 
of the anecdote that belongs to it.’’'* 

‘*Sir Patrick Spens’’ was printed in the Reliques from two manu- 
script copies, one of which came from Dalrymple, and it is discussed 
in several of Percy’s letters. Dalrymple had undoubtedly received 
the poem from his friend Richard Graham, the librarian at Queen’s 
Palace in Edinburgh, and probably he was the one who later put 
Perey in touch with Graham. In November of 1763, Perey received 
a note from Graham saying that he had discovered the ballad with 
‘“‘an old Lady Dowager of Blantyre.’’* 





10Reliques, v. 1, p. 99. 

11°* Perey and the Scottish Ballads,’’ p. 115. 

12Tbid., p. 117. 

13Ibid., p. 119. 

147bid. This is the short version of the poem which is most admired today. 
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The famous ballad, ‘‘Edward,’’ certainly one of the greatest 
things in Perey’s book, was printed in the first edition merely with 
the note that it was from a ‘‘ MS. copy transmitted from Scotland.”’ 
Only in the fourth edition of 1794 was it acknowledged that Dal- 
rymple had sent him the poem.'® Unlike ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens,’’ this 
ballad appears in no other place, and Dalrymple’s discovery of it 
was probably his greatest contribution to English literature. 

It would be interesting to know in more detail just how Dalrym- 
ple collected these poems. In the case of ‘‘Edom O’Gordon,”’ it 
would seem that he copied it from the recitation of an old woman, 
using the method later employed by Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘Sir Pat- 
rick Spens’’ probably came to him in a written copy which his 
friend Graham had transcribed from oral recitation. For ‘‘Ed- 
ward,’’ ‘‘Gil Morrice’’ and ‘‘ Young Waters,’’ however, we cannot 
be sure of Dalrymple’s source. From the internal evidence of the 
poems themselves, they seem to stem from genuine folk tradition, 
and there is no good reason to doubt that Dalrymple had them 
either first or second hand from the peasants around New Hailes or 
Edinburgh. It is regrettable that neither Dalrymple nor Percy left 
fuller accounts of the method of collection of these ballads, for if 
bona fide folk tradition had been established for them in the eight- 
eenth-century, the nineteenth-century squabbling about their au- 
thenticity might have been avoided. 

The question of ‘‘improvement’’ or tampering with the text has 
long been a contentious point in ‘connection with the Reliques. It 
is not at all clear whether Dalrymple, in the interest of taste, 
changed or ‘‘improved’”’ any of the poems in the collection. Bishop 
Percy seems to assume that he did in the case of two ballads which 
Dalrymple had sent, for he writes in January, 1763, that ‘‘ Edom 
O’Gordon’”’ and ‘‘Gil Morrice’’ must have ‘‘ree* some beauties in 


Sir Walter Scott turned up a longer version from quite a different source and 
published it in his Minstrelsy. 

15This acknowledgement is given in a note at the end of the poem on page 
61 (E7r) of the fourth edition. Mr. James M. Osborn has called my attention 
to the fact that this page is a cancel in his copy of this edition (a copy which, 
incidentally, once belonged to John Philip Kemble), although in two other 
copies I have seen in Sterling Library the page is uncancelled. Both versions 
of this page have the note about Dalrymple, except that the cancel in Osborn’s 
copy expands ‘‘Ld. Hailes’’ to ‘‘Lord Hailes’’ and omits the words ‘‘a Lord 
of Session’’ in describing Dalrymple. The reason for the cancel is obscure, 
but it probably concerns the last line of the following page (p. 62), which 
contains an unusual small k. as an abbreviation for King, and which is erro- 
neously deleted entirely on the cancel. 
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passing through your hands. This was not only an allowable free- 
dom (if they did) but absolutely necessary to render them worth 
attention.’”*® In another letter, Perey indicates that ‘‘The Child 
of Ell’’ is to be ‘‘corrected by your elegant pen,’’? but this is 
probably a case of Dalrymple’s checking Percy’s attempt at re- 
producing antique language. When this poem appeared in the 
Reliques, it had tripled in length from the fragment we find in the 
Folio MS, but it is likely that Percy and not Dalrymple wrote the 
additional stanzas. Possibly Dalrymple may have agreed with Perey 
in this matter of the arbitrary manipulation of texts, but it must 
be admitted that sufficient proof for this assumption is lacking. In 
fact, there are some good indications that Dalrymple rather leaned 
toward the scrupulous editing advocated so hotly by Joseph Ritson. 

Five years after the appearance of the Reliques, Dalrymple him- 
self brought forth a collection of old poetry. Bishop Percy’s stim- 
ulation of Dalrymple’s interest in ballads probably played a part 
in inducing Dalrymple to edit Ancient Scottish Poems. Published 
from the MS. of George Bannatyne.** This collection was of a de- 
cidedly different character from that of the Reliques, but its pub- 
lication marks the first appearance in a reliable form of material 
from a source whose importance is equal to that of the Folio MS. 
The Bannatyne Manuscript contains a group of early Scotch poems 
copied down in 1568 by one George Bannatyne, who had fled to a 
country retreat in ‘‘time of pest.’’ The selection from this MS 
which Lord Hailes published contained principally poems of known 
authors — Dunbar, Henryson and Alexander Scott — rather than 
the folk ballads which attracted Percy. 

The volume differs from Perey’s work also in the method of edit- 
ing. The poems are printed without comment, except for a short 
preface at the beginning of the volume and full explanatory notes 
and a glossary at the end. The prefatory remarks, brief as they are, 
reveal much about Dalrymple and his scholarly method. He says 
at the beginning that Ramsay’s Evergreen,'® which had contained 





16**Perey and the Scottish Ballads,’’ p. 118. 

TT bid. 

18This is a small octavo volume published in Edinburgh by A. Murry and 
J. Cochran for John Balfour in 1770. There is another edition, large octavo, 
Which bears the same title page, including the place and date. The paper of 
this edition is watermarked 1810 and it actually is a reprint done in London 
in 1815, 

#Allan Ramsay, The Evergreen: A Collection of Scots Poetry, Edinburgh, 
1724, Dalrymple’s own copy of this book is now in the possession of Mr. 
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some items from the Bannatyne MS, had suggested the need for 
this new collection. Ramsay had ‘‘omitted some stanzas, and added 
others,’’ had ‘‘modernized the versification, and varied the ancient 
manner of spelling.’’*? Dalrymple claims that in his new collection 
‘‘the MS. has been fairly copied; no liberties in amending or inter- 
polating have been taken: The reader will find the language, versi- 
fication, and spelling, in the same state as they were in 1568.’ 
Dalrymple holds no ranecour for Ramsay, however, in spite of the 
‘‘obvious inaccuracies’’ which the earlier editor had perpetrated; 
he defends him from charges of dishonesty and forgery which had 
been levelled against him, and concludes that the ‘‘editor of the 
Evergreen was a person of singular native genius.’’** 

As Dalrymple points out, Ancient Scottish Poems contains forty 
poems which had never been published before. William Dunbar is 
represented by thirty-two poems, and the volume begins with his 
celebrated ‘‘The Thrissel and the Rois.’’ This poem, and five others 
which Dalrymple made available, are preserved only in the Ban- 
natyne MS. 

The notes at the end of the volume are unexpectedly detailed and 
helpful for their period. Not only do they contain definitions and 
clarifications of difficult passages which virtually amount to ez- 
plications de texte, but they include much historical and social in- 
formation which aids immeasurably in interpretation.** Dalrymple 
made a real effort to put the poems before the reader in an intelli- 
gible, readable form, even though he adhered closely to the original 
text. Passages he did not understand, however, were not altered, 
deleted or ignored; he says of the notes and the glossary: 


Cleanth Brooks, who has kindly allowed me to use it. The book is interleaved 
throughout (actually the process was somewhat different, but the effect is the 
same) and the corruptions in Ramsay’s text are noted and corrected in Lord 
Hailes’ hand, obviously on the basis of a collation with the Bannatyne MS. 
This book evidently represents the preliminary stages of the preparation of 
Ancient Scottish Poems, although it is likely that Hailes had other transcripts 
made of the poems which he finally published. 

20Ancient Scottish Poems, Edinburgh, 1770, p. v. 

21[bid. Dalrymple was one of the first to discard the letter z as a repre 
sentation of the Middle English letter yogh; he used the modern symbols gh 
or y as the sound required. Percy, in a note at the end of the first volume of 
the Reliques (p. 344 in the first edition), indicated that he recognized the 
quality of this letter, but throughout his book he used the totally unrelated 
symbol, z. 

22Ancient Scottish Poems, p. viii. 

23Dalrymple was well equipped to fit these poems into their historical setting: 
he was the ablest Scottish historian of his day, and his Annals of Scotland 3s 
a volume which is still esteemed for its accuracy and objectivity. 
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they were prepared by ‘‘several gentlemen, studious in Scottish antiquities. 
... In one particular they have ventured to deviate from the ordinary course 
of commentators. They have confessed their ignorance when they were ignor- 
ant, and there [sic] accordingly subjoined tables of words and passages not 
understood. ’’24 

When one turns to these tables at the end of the volume, they are 
found to be short indeed. Dalrymple further reveals something of 
himself in speaking of his glossary: 

Had the editor been at liberty to follow his own inclinations, the Glossary 
would have been more copious, and would have contained the etymologies of 
words, and their import, as well primitive as secondary. But the present age 
has no curiosity for such minute philological researches.25 

One gathers that the greater part of Dalrymple’s interest in this 
poetry was linguistic and antiquarian. He undoubtedly appreciated 
the poetry, but it is clear that some factor, additional to the aes- 
thetic, was at work in the formation of the collection. This had been 
the case with his earlier editorial work, where a political motive in 
one case and religious motives in others had joined with literary 
sensitivity to draw Dalrymple’s attention to the old poetry. 

In textual matters, Dalrymple was obviously more of a purist 
than Perey had been, but he still was not fastidious enough to 
escape the wrath of Joseph Ritson. In the very year of Dalrymple’s 
death Ritson wrote to George Paton: 


You must cease to consider Lord Hailes as a most faithful publisher; as I, 
who have collated many of his articles with the Bannatyne Ms. know the con- 
trary to my cost. I do not, indeed, mean to say that he is so intentionally 
faithless as Ramsay: but I do say that his transcripts have been very inac- 
curate, that he has in numerous instances willfully altered the original or- 
thography, and not infrequently misinterpreted the text of the Ms. which I 
suspect he was occasionally unable to read.26 


This condemnation of Ritson’s, however, cannot be taken too seri- 
ously, for a collation of Dalrymple’s text with the recently pub- 





*4Ancient Scottish Poems, p. ix. 

25Ibid., p. x. Dalrymple’s wish was realized in the nineteenth-century re- 
print of the MS (The Bannatyne Manuscript, 5 vol., Glasgow, 1873-1894), 
whose glossary is copious in the extreme, and etymolegical. 

26The letter is in the National Library of Scotland. It is printed in The 
Bannatyne Manuscript, 4 vol., ed. by W. Tod Ritchie, Edinburgh, 1928-34, v. 
1, p. xevi. One egregious departure from strict editorial practice is Dalrymple’s 
retention in the text of the final couplet which Ramsay had written for the po- 
em, ‘‘The Thrissel and the Rois.’’ In his annotated, interleaved edition of The 
Evergreen (mentioned in note 19 above), he wrote opposite this passage, 
‘‘Ramsay’s conclusion is so great an improvement on the original that I have 
inserted it, in place of ye bald & prosaic . . . conclusion of Dunbar which runs 
thus,’” whereupon he copied the couplet Dunbar actually wrote. In the notes 
to the poem in Ancient Scottish Poems, however, he gave due notice of what 
he had done and printed the correct reading. 
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lished, highly fastidious Tod Ritchie text will show that Dalryn. 
ple’s changes were very few in number and of trivial importance, 
Dalrymple can certainly be considered the most scrupulous editor 
of ballads before Ritson himself. , 

Samuel Johnson at one time pointed out and eriticized the mod- 
ernization and alteration of language in another of Dalrymple’s 
works. Johnson, of course, had a great regard for Sir David, but 
he could not but disapprove of Dalrymple’s modernizing the lan- 
guage in his edition of John Hales of Eton. 

An author’s language, Sir, (said he) is a characteristical part of his composi- 
tion, and is also characteristical of the age in which he writes. Besides, Sir, 
when the language is changed we are not sure that the sense is the same. No, 
Sir; I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this.27 

Johnson did not earry this principle to the extreme, however, nor 
apply it in every case, for he compared Perey to Lord Hailes at 
another time to the advantage of the Bishop. In a letter to Boswell 
in 1778,** he praises Percy’s minute accuracy of inquiry, then adds: 
Lord Hailes is somewhat like him; but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go be- 
yond him in research; and I do not know that he equals him in elegance. 
Johnson obviously preferred Percy’s compromise between accuracy 
and taste, for he adds a sentence later, with his mind evidently 
still on Dalrymple, that ‘‘a mere antiquarian is a rugged being.” 

A rugged being Sir David Dalrymple probably was. His pub- 
lished works show almost no creative ability. This ‘‘mere antiquari- 
an,’’ however, did a tremendous service to literature. His discovery 
of the ballad ‘‘Edward’’ alone merits our sincerest gratitude. Yet 
his transcription and preservation of folk ballads was only part of 
his contribution; he was one of the pioneers in the study of that 
fine body of poetry in the middle Scots dialect. His work, like 
Percy’s, was of a type particularly valuable, yet from the poems 
he edited later scholars have not had to weed out passages embel- 
lished to conform with eighteenth-century taste. 

27Boswell’s Life of Johnson, v. 4, ed. by G. B. Hill, rev. by L. F. Powell, 


Oxford, 1934, p. 315. 
28 Ibid., v. 3, p. 278. 
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J. S. MILL’S PARTAH POET 
WALTER J. ONG, S. J. 


Boston, Massachusetts P 


To an age given to prying open psychological secrets and casting 
up the accounts of other men’s minds, John Stuart Mill’s pains- 
taking reports on himself in his Autobiography offer possibilities 
for the most part still strangely unexploited. Matched against his 
own psychological states as disclosed in his own story of his life, 
certain of his typical pronouncements reveal themselves as highly 
symptomatic and lay open both his mind and the central issue at 
stake to an astonishing depth. Mill’s carefully pursued ratiocina- 
tions and the results to which they lead him are often more reveal- 
ing than he knew. 

In particular, this is true concerning his dictum that eloquence 
is heard, poetry overheard — a dictum quoted often enough in con- 
nection with Mill but so far never really measured against the 
movements of his mind. The dictum in itself is remarkable in that 
it prescribes poetic results to be achieved not so much by the poet 
as in spite of him. The poet is to function by accident, by indirec- 
tion. He sits outside human society — talking to no one, singing 
cnly to the moon. His mission is fulfilled only in so far as the ven- 
turesome make their way a little toward his seclusion and install 
themselves as eavesdroppers at his essentially private soliloquies. 

Mill’s attitude toward the poet here has connections with his own 
ease history which are both symbolic and more than symbolic. The 
poet as pariah, as outlaw, is a symbol of Mill himself, whose youth- 
ful nervous breakdown with its accompanying sense of isolation 
had terminated with a drastic revision of his attitude toward po- 
etry. But in the very act of functioning as a symbol for Mill him- 
self, this same poet emerges also as a logical consequence of Mill’s 
earlier intellectual position so that he is to be referred not only to 
Mill himself but also to the fundamental issues involved in the 
workings of Mill’s mind. 


I. Poetry and Mill’s Nervous Breakdown 


Like many other positions taken by Mill, his stand concerning 
poetry can be described largely as an attempt to bring into con- 
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formity with Hartleian notions of the nature of man —in which 
Mill had been drilled by his father — aspects of reality which for 
one reason or another impressed him as urgent. In the ease of po- 
etry, the urgency was connected with the ‘‘mental crisis’’ which 
Mill underwent at the age of twenty. It is shortly after this crisis 
that the most important of his pronouncements concerning poetry 
appear, the essays ‘‘What is Poetry’’ and ‘‘The Two Kinds of Po- 
etry,’’ in the Monthly Repository, respectively for January and 
October, 1833.' The dictum that ‘‘Eloquence is heard; poetry is 
overheard’” occurs in the first of these essays. 

The general nature of Mill’s mental crisis or nervous breakdown 
is well enough known.* It was connected with the circumstances of 
his rigorous and precocious intellectual training at the hands of an 
intelligent father determined to force his eldest son into the mold 
he had prepared for him — that of a young liberal who could think 
for himself. Identifying the crisis with an overpowering feeling 
of futility and purposelessness, of complete deorientation, Mill 
traces it to a stunted emotional development connected with his 
associationist training. 


My course of study had led me to believe, that all mental and moral feelings 
and qualities, whether of a good or of a bad kind, were the results of asso- 
ciation; that we love one thing, and hate another, take pleasure in one sort 
of action or contemplation, and pain in another sort, through the clinging of 
pleasurable or painful ideas to those things, from the effect of education or 
of experience. As a corollary from this, I had always heard it maintained by 
my father, and was myself convinced, that the object of education should be 
to form the strongest possible associations of the salutary class; associations 
of pleasure with all things beneficial to the great whole, and of pain with all 
things hurtful to it. This doctrine appeared inexpugnable, but..... I now saw, 
or thought I saw, what I had always before received with incredulity — that 
the habit of analysis has a tendency to wear away the feelings.4 


Mill dates his recovery as beginning from an experience which 
reassured him that he was still capable of emotional response.* The 


1Reprinted together, with slight revisions, as ‘‘ Thoughts on Poetry and Its 
Varieties’’ in John Stuart Mill, Dissertations and Discussions: Political, Philo- 
sophical, and Historical (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1874-82), I, 89-120. 

2Dissertations and Discussions, I, 97. 

2Autobiography (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1874), pp. 132ff. 

4Ibid., pp. 136-7; see also ibid., pp. 132-46. 

5[bid., pp. 140-41. In a recent study, ‘‘The ‘Mental Crisis’ of John Stuart 
Mill,’’ Psychoanalytic Review, XXXII (1945), 86-101, A. W. Levi concludes 
that Mill’s mental crisis or nervous breakdown ‘‘was brought on primarily 
by the repression of his hatred and death wishes against his father,’’ who, 
since Mill entertained also a great esteem for him, was indeed a center of con- 
flict in Mill’s life—as the Autobiography makes abundantly clear (passim). 
Levi notes that the emotional experience from which Mill dates the start of 
his cure was one in which, after a period of complete emotional stagnation, 
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experience was occasioned by reading, and Mill henceforward turns 
more and more to poetry. He had indeed read poetry after a fa- 
shion before, but, with the Hartleian bias against ‘‘sentiment,’’ had 
been schooled to discount its emotional aspects. Now, however, from 
that of relative indifference his attitude changed drastically, and, 
as periodical articles only recently identifiable as Mill’s* make more 
evident than heretofore, he began to insist that poetry and art 
were necessary to develop the feelings.’ 

In view of the fact that Mill felt so strongly the sad neglect of 
the feelings or emotions in the education which he had been given,* 
his intellectual maneuvers at this period become extremely inter- 
esting. Mill feels compelled somehow to escape from the narrowness 
of his previous training. But to do so is not at all easy. It is note- 
worthy that his own explanation of his nervous breakdown just 
auoted, together with the larger context in which the explanation 
is set, is itself couched in terms of strict Hartleian associationism 
and that the very position from which he wants to revolt was one 
which to Mill somehow ‘‘appeared inexpugnable.’’ 

Mill was becoming aware of the difficulties of his associationist 
and utilitarian training, but, like many another man who has seen 
the weaknesses of his early training, he found himself approach- 
ing these difficulties in terms of the very position he wanted to 
criticize. His reproach of Hartleianism and Benthamism is a little 
Hartleian and Benthamite masterpiece. So thoroughly had his fa- 


he ‘‘was moved to tears’’ at reading a passage in the Mémoires of Jean-Fran- 
cois Marmontel concerning the death of Marmontel’s father and Marmontel’s 
assumption of his place as head of the family. The passage in Marmontel is 
certainly a psychiatric gold mine. Mill’s case here, the classic instance of the 
breeding up of one liberal by another, is interesting if only for the terrifying 
authoritarian procedure involved. ; 

*Ney MacMinn, J. R. Hainds, and James McNab McCrimmon (eds.), Bib- 
liography of the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill, edited from his 
manuscript with corrections and notes (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1945), pp. vii-xiv. ; 

7John Robert Hainds, ‘‘John Stuart Mill’s Views on Art,’’? Summaries of 
Doctoral Dissertations. . . . Northwestern University, VII (1939), 9-13. 

8See Mill’s article ‘‘Bentham,’’ published during this same period (Lon- 
don and Westminster Review, August, 1838), reprinted in Dissertations and 
Discussions, I, 355-417. Mill felt his emphasis of feeling to be, in a way, a 
reversion to the ‘‘sentimentalist’’ position from which his father and Ben- 
tham had revolted in following David Hartley. He takes pains to show that 
Bentham’s view is essentially incomplete and discusses the limitations of one 
who ambitions reconstructing ‘‘all philosophy ab initio, without reference to 
the opinions of his predecessors’’ (ibid., p. 374; see also pp. 373, 378ff.). By 
his 1867 Inaugural Address, Mill is even more explicit in speaking of poetry 
as involving the ‘‘cultivation of the sentiments’’ (Dissertations and Discus- 
sions, IV, 399ff.). 
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ther drilled him to one point of view that even conceiving of an- 
other became for Mill a major struggle. 

Mill’s two essays on poetry, which set forth what was to be pretty 
well his permanent view,° thus are in a sense a resolution of a curi- 
ously ingrown personal struggle. The problems which Mill poses, 
‘*What is poetry?’’ and ‘‘Are poets born rather than made ?’’ are 
problems hard to lay hold of, problems which even a moderately 
sophisticated critic will approach very cireumspectly indeed. Mill’s 
way of swinging into them with a certain sophomoric innocence be- 
trays that in this field he is in some sense the parvenu. Later, Mill 
himself apparently became aware of this fact, for, in reprinting 
the two poetry articles in Dissertations and Discussions, he puts 
them together under a much more modest heading, ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Poetry and Its Varieties,’’ which effectively takes the edge off both 
questions. 

But these two basic problems concerning the nature of poetry 
and of the poet are precisely the problems which Mill must grap- 
ple with. His urge is not to instill or even to register very effee- 
tively an appreciation of poetry. His 1840- article on Coleridge, 
whose work Mill evidently valued highly, steers clear of the critical, 
appreciative approach to plunge rather into theoretical discussion.” 
It is thus not strange that the first thing of any consequence which 
he has to say about poetry — what he says in his 1833 essays — 
should engage Mill in the sort of speculative problems which oceu- 
py him. He has to get some order into this new world of poetry 
into which he has been precipitated, some order not so much, really, 
for his readers as for himself. In his two articles on poetry, Mill 
is groping for such order in a Hartleian universe which has sud- 
denly run off at the edges into this strange new world. He is tidy- 
ing up his mind a little — and that in public, in print. 





2. Poetic Feeling and Associationism 


A recent study has very convincingly examined Mill’s System 
of Logic as evidence of ‘‘the impact of Newtonism on early nine- 
teenth-century social thought.’’* The chunks of experience or 


%His 1867 Inaugural Address reiterates the same views thirty-four years 
later (Dissertations and Discussions, IV, 396-407), although, as Hainds points 
out (Summ. of Doct. Diss..... Northwestern Univ., VII [1939], 9-13), his en- 
thusiasm for poetry was not so exuberant as it had been in the thirties. 

10‘ Coleridge,’’ Dissertations and Discussions, II, 5-78. 

11Albury Castell, Mill’s Logic of the Moral Sciences (Ph.D. dissertation; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1936). 
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“mental states’? which early associationism taught Mill to deal 
with have at least a psychological correspondence with the quanti- 
tative parts of a universe conceived of in terms of Newtonian mech- 
anism. Mill’s Logic, in a sense his most definitive work, is an at- 
tempt to bring social science into line with such a universe. 

Mill’s view of poetry bears unmistakable, but heretofore un- 
noticed, evidence of the same ‘‘Newtonism.’’ Although the close 
relationship between poetic theory in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries and associationist teaching has been in part 
explored,’* the implications of Mill’s theory in terms of association- 
ism, and in particular in terms of the associationism propounded 
by the University of Edinburgh professor Thomas Brown (1778- 
1820), has gone quite unattended to. Mill’s notions of poetry find 
their natural setting in the kind of associationism taught by Brown 
in his four volumes of Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, which were published in 1820 and read by Mill some three 
years later, when he was seventeen.’* Brown turned from Hartley’s 
physical and physiological conditioning to expound a more purely 
mental conditioning as basic to his view of the mind. Skirting the 
more recent developments of Hobbes or Hume, he returned to Aris- 
totle to adopt the latter’s enumeration of resemblance, contrast, 
and contiguity as the three ‘‘primary’’ laws of his psychology.’* 

When Mill complains of the desiccating effect which ‘‘analysis’’ 
has on feeling, he is thinking in terms of the Brownian sort of 
world in which chunks of psychological matter are strung together 
in chains.’ Explanation or ‘‘analysis’’ is tantamount to disenchant- 


12For the celebrated connection between associationism and the views of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Godwin, see Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: 
His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relations (2d ed.; ‘‘ University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,’’? No. 24; Madison, Wis.: 
[Mayer Printing Co.], 1927); and ef. Melvin Rader, ‘*The Transcendentalism 
of William Wordsworth,’’ Modern Philology, XXVI (1928-29), 169-90. 

13Autobiography, p. 69. See also Castell, Mill’s Logic of the Moral Sciences, 
p. 13, and ef. Osear Alfred Kubitz, Development of John Stuart Mill’s Sys- 
tem of Logie (‘‘Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences,’’ Vol. XVIII, Nos. 
1-2; Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois, 1932), pp. 13, 71ff., 89ff., and pas- 
sim. 

4Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (Edin- 
burgh: W. and C. Tait, 1820), II, 218-269. In his work Elements of Criticism 
(Edinburgh, 1762) another Scot, Henry Homes, Lord Kames, has as his first 
chapter ‘Perceptions and Ideas in a Train.’’ Brown is clearly in a tradition. 
I have found no evidence that Mill used Kames. Cf. Castell, Mill’s Logie of 
the Moral Sciences, p. 13. : 

15Brown speaks of ‘‘{Newtonian] physics, whether of matter or of mind’’ 
(Philosophy of the Human Mind, II, 270). Cf. James Mill, Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind, ed. by Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, 
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ing dissolution, or the resolution of these chunks into the kind of 
pattern they form when the mind has nothing to do with them: 


The very excellence of analysis (I argued) is that it tends to weaken and 
undermine whatever is the result of prejudice: that it enables us mentally to 
separate ideas which have only casually clung together; and no associations 
whatever could ultimately resist this dissolving force, were it not that we owe 
to analysis our clearest knowledge of the permanent sequences in nature; the 
real connexions between Things, not dependent on our will and feelings; 
natural laws, by virtue of which, in many cases, one thing is inseparable from 
another in fact..... Analytic habits may thus even strengthen the associa- 
tions between causes and effects, means and ends, but tend altogether to weak- 
en those which are, to speak familiarly, a mere matter of feeling.16 
Mill is uneasy at his letting the associationist cat out of the bag 
‘‘in many cases’’ in view of the fact that he must keep him in the 
rest of the time, but he is also uneasy because he is here very close 
to the crux of poetic theory (which can, of course, be formulated 
in ways other than that in which it presents itself to Mill): How 
is the artificial organization which lies at the core of any poem as 
precisely the thing contributed by the poet to be viewed as other 
than a worthless deception ? 

Mill’s answer, hinted at in the autobiography and developed more 
at length in the two poetry articles, undergoes its initial formula- 
tion in terms of ‘‘feelings.’’ Besides the ‘‘real connexion between 
things,’’ there are other junctures made by the feelings (and by 
the will, which, however, Mill discards in his poetic theorizing). 
This is taken as a kind of datum. Such other junctures, as the pos- 
sage just quoted makes clear, are in a way opposed to connections 
in the real world established by ‘‘natural laws’’ — so much so that 
the ‘‘analytic habits’’ sympathetic to natural laws must be hostile 
to poetry. 

It is precisely at this point, where most analysts experience their 
most serious embarrassment, that Mill’s associationist doctrine in- 
tervenes to effect a spectacular rescue. For, according to that doc- 
trine, not only are there psychological connections which are other 
than natural connections — most people would admit this at least 
in admitting that men occasionally fall into error — but these for- 
tuitous or whimsical connections are the very bones and sinews of 


George Grote, and John Stuart Mill (London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer, 1869), I, 161, where John Stuart Mill’s father reduces the function of 
predication, and thus the process at the heart of all human intellection, to 
that of marking the order of trains of thought, and ibid., I, 175, where he 
expresses his resentment at the intrusion into his mechanistic world of so un- 
manageable a business as existence. Attaching itself by ‘‘connotation’’ to 
predication, he says here, existence ‘‘has produced the wildest confusion.’’ 
16Autobiography, pp. 137-38. 
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associationist psychological theory. The laws of resemblance, con- 
trast, and contiguity associate states of mind in contravention to 
the ‘‘permanent sequences in nature.’’ In doing so, these laws op- 
erate in the same sort of realm as poetry itself —a realm of de- 
tachment from reality. 

What would be more natural than to erect a theory of poetry 
which moves along the same level as the laws of association them- 
selves? This is exactly what Mill, in the second of his 1833 essays, 
finds himself doing. ‘‘Whom, then, shall we call poets?’’ he asks. 
And he replies, ‘‘Those who are so constituted, that emotions are 
the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous and 
spiritual, are connected together.’’!” Mill has here in effect dredged 
up an additional law to set alongside the familiar three which 
Brown had made over from Aristotle. 

There is a kind of tragedy in Mill’s maneuver here, the tragedy 
of a man, and one with a vigorous and trained mind, who is doing 
the very thing which he hoped most earnestly to avoid — yielding 
to his own prejudices, being unable to break the links of associa- 
tion forged in his earlier life. Ostensibly shocked by his own in- 
terior crisis out of what he thought was the complacency of asso- 
ciationist attitudes, he ends here more deeply in the toils than be- 
fore. His theory of poetry, seemingly conceived in rebellion, really 
retreats more deeply than ever into associationist territory. Mill 
seems never to have noticed what his behavior here hints to a later 
generation: that associationist doctrine was itself largely a kind of 
poetry, something which, charmed by the speciousness of its own 
‘analysis,’ pretended that it had nothing at all to do with any- 
thing but cold reason, but which at bottom was faced with the same 
difficulty as poetry itself. In poetry the question was: What makes 
the poem cohere if the items in it do not cohere in nature? In asso- 
ciationist doctrine the question was: What did make you keep to- 
gether what came together in time or space? How, after all, were 
the associations to be accounted for? 


3. Poetry as ‘‘Overheard”’ 


If the general framework of associationist thinking forms the set- 
ting of Mill’s concern with poetry, there are special aspects of this 
thinking, as brought out in detail in Brown’s theories, which go far 
toward accounting for Mill’s famous dictum that ‘‘ Eloquence is 


m-_ 


Dissertations and Discussions, I, 1066. 
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heard; poetry is overheard.’”* Besides the three primary laws of 
association which he adopted from Aristotle, Brown proposes eight 
‘*secondary laws’’ which modify the application of the three pri- 
mary laws: relative duration, liveliness, frequency, recency, pre- 
vious coexistence with fewer alternative associates, constitutional 
differences, temporary as against constitutional variants, and 
habit.’® 

It is under his treatment of the law of constitutional differences 
that Brown gathers to his discussion the question of poetry. Poets, 
Brown proposes, are full of what one today would call suggestion, 
but what he calls ‘‘analogy.’’ Since they write things so notably 
concerned with ‘‘analogies’’ both of ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘feelings,’’ their 
being poets must be put down to their having constitutions in which 
association trains are piled high with ‘‘suggestions of analogy,’ 
and in such a way as to make them quite unlike the rest of men. 
With Brown, the question of feeling was not acute in the way it 
was to be to Mill. Brown hardly notices feeling here except in pass- 
ing, and his explanation, apart from its resort to constitutional dif- 
ferences, proceeds in the usual way in terms of concatenations. 
Even so tenuous a distinction as that between a poetic genius and 
a mediocre poet is reduced by Brown to the fact that the genius’ 
trains of association run backwards.”* 

If one regards not so much Brown’s discussion of ‘‘analogy”’ or 
his neglect of feeling but rather his erection of constitutional dif- 
ference into an ‘‘explanation’’ of poetry, Mill’s discussion of po- 
etry is evidently at least an oblique derivative from views such as 
Brown’s. It would be too much to see in Brown’s secondary laws 
the means of filling in all the details and emphases in Mill’s scheme 
of poetics. But Mill is certainly akin to Brown in bringing the poet 
into his scheme over a route labeled ‘‘constitutional difference.” 
For both, constitutional difference is an ultimate in explanation of 
the poet’s activity. Labeling the poet constitutionally different is 
tantamount to admitting that there is simply no accounting for him 


18Dissertations and Discussions, I, 97. 

19Philosophy of the Human Mind, II, 270-286. Castell (Mill’s Logic of the 
Moral Sciences, p. 13), after stating that Brown lists nine secondary laws, 
enumerates only eight. The confusion is doubtless due to the fact that ‘‘con 
stitutional differences’’ is again subdivided by Brown into laws of (a) varia 
tions in individuals and (b) greater proportional vigor. 

20Philosophy of the Human Mind, II, 276. 

21There is a ‘‘change of the direction of the suggesting principle’’ — Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, II, 274. 
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in the associationist world. He is not the associationist type. If the 
poet is to make his way into the associationist scheme of things, 
Brown’s or Mill’s, he is going to have to do so as an anomaly. 

It will be noted that at the very heart of Mill’s theory, in his 
answer already quoted above to the question ‘‘Whom, then, shall 
we call poets?’’ constitutional difference puts in its_ appearance: 
“‘Those who are so constituted, that emotions are the links.’’ Mill 
continues : 


This constitution belongs (within certain limits) to all in whom poetry is a 
pervading principle. In all others, poetry is something extraneous and super- 
induced; something out of themselves, foreign to the habitual course of their 
every-day lives and characters; a world to which they may make occasional 
visits, but where they are sojourners, not dwellers, and which, when out of it, 
or even when in it, they think of, peradventure, but as a phantom-world,—a 
place of ignes fatui and spectral illusions.22 
His close association of constitutional difference with his poetic 
theory subtly recommends itself to Mill also in a curiously reflex 
sort of way. It enables him to account for the fact that the ex- 
planation he gives of poetry has waited all these years to be given. 
Poetry has been neglected in so far as its practitioners are excep- 
tional instances, for metaphysicians, he goes on to say in the same 
place, ‘‘while they have busied themselves for two thousand years, 
more or less, about the few [i.e., three?] universal laws of human 
nature, have strangely neglected the analysis of its diversities.’’ 
Mill’s concern with constitutional differences betrays itself 
throughout the entirety of his second essay here, for, although orig- 
inally published under the title ‘‘The Two Kinds of Poetry,’’ this 
essay is really a gloss on the dictum ‘‘Poeta nascitur,’’ which forms 
the opening words of the essay. The matter of the two kinds of po- 
etry, that of Wordsworth and that of Shelley, is brought into the 
discussion only to ‘‘assist in rendering our meaning intelligible’’** 
concerning constitutional differences. Mill explains that, although 
poets can make themselves philosophers, philosophers cannot make 
themselves poets because they have not in their make-up the ‘‘po- 
etic laws of association.’’?* This kind of remark is likely to turn up 
whenever Mill concerns himself with poetic theory. Writing five 
years later of Alfred de Vigny, he maintains that the poetic nature 
has an ‘‘instinetive insight’’ and ‘‘by that faculty, as by an addi- 
tional sense, is apprised, it cannot tell how, of things without, which 


22Dissertations and Discussions, I, 106-7. 
231bid., p. 109. 
*4Ibid., p. 117. 
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escape the cognizance of the less delicately organized.’’** Mill echoes 
the same point toward the end of his life in the Inaugural Ad- 
dress.*® 

A doctrine recognizing the poet’s case as somewhat special is by 
no means entirely strange in the realm of poetic theory — it goes 
back at least to Plato and Aristotle — but in the context in which 
it occurs in Mill, it is remarkably illuminating. The dictum ‘‘Elo- 
quence is heard; poetry is overheard’’ occurs in direct function of 
Mill’s notions here. Eloquence is to poetry, we are told by Mill, as 
social intercourse is to solitude or as Rubens’ ‘‘historical’’ painting 
is to Raphael’s ‘‘ Virgin and Child.’’*? Poetic theory is often enough 
more or less explicitly cognizant of the fact that art is concerned 
with a communication somehow different from that of a more 
purely conceptualized utterance, that in some fashion a work of 
art, whether music, painting, or poetry, is in the last analysis un- 
translatable into a medium other than itself. Mill’s notion that 
eloquence is heard and poetry overheard, pointed by the examples 
he adduces, is plainly designed to cover in some fashion this sort 
of ground, to indicate the difference between poetry and more 
purely abstract linguistic operations. 

But that is not all it is designed to do. To say that a poem can- 
not be perfectly rendered or grasped in any words other than those 
of the poem itself is not to intimate that the poet is talking to him- 
self. Plainly, he is not, although he may tend to sound more as 
though he were than do other users of language. Mill’s dictum 
comes out the way it does because he is, among other things, in- 
corporating into it his own associationist views of poetry in all their 
elaborate history. Poetry is association by feelings or emotions. This 
kind of association operates in function of constitutional differ- 
ences. It is connected not so much with ‘‘the few universal laws 
of human nature,’’ about which metaphysicians ‘‘have busied them- 
selves,’’ as with the ‘‘diversities’’ of human nature. Poets are peo- 
ple with ‘‘constitutional differences’? which amount almost to ‘‘an 
additional sense.”’ 

Thus, in the final analysis, Mill’s poet must be overheard rather 
than heard because he is an anomaly. He is constitutionally differ- 


25¢¢ Writings of Alfred de Vigny’’ (London and Westminster Review, April, 
1838), Dissertations and Discussions, I, 349; italics mine. 

26Dissertations and Discussions, 1V, 402. 

27¢Thoughts on Poetry and Its Varieties,’’ Dissertations and Discussions, 
I, 97-102. 
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ent from man as associationists envision man, a misfit in a mechan- 
istically plotted world. All chains of association are, in a sense, 
accidents in so far as they are not representations of ‘‘natural 
laws,’’ but the poet’s chains of association are much worse. They 
are exceptional accidents, ultimately inexplicable, and they pretty 
well exile the poet for good. Mill’s poet, or Brown’s, finds his nat- 
ural habitat outside society because in an associationist society no 
one can really understand him. Mill’s tracing of poetry to consti- 
tutional differences, his deciding, with Brown, that the poet is a 
poet in so far as he is not like other men — these ‘‘other’’ men 
being those whom the associationist psychology could account for 
—is the readmission under a slightly altered guise, of Mill’s orig- 
inal difficulty, connected with his nervous breakdown, the diffi- 
culty of admitting poetry into the utilitarian associationist world. 
That poetry finally enters in terms of constitutional difference ulti- 
mately means that it enters where it should not and despite every- 
thing. In a world subjugated by mechanistic frames of thought, it 
has no place at all. In every implication of the word, it is outré. 
This conclusion is closely borne out by Mill’s way of handling, 
rather covertly, the problem of communication. How is it that what 
this pariah poet has to say can affect others at all — that the lover 
of poetry can make out anything whatsoever with even the most 
diligent eavesdropping? Mill touches on the question, significantly, 
in his essay on Bentham. He assures us that the communication 
effected by the poet is indeed quite an accident, for it is based not 
precisely on what the poet as poet has to say, but rather on the 
adeptness of the eavesdropper’s own Coleridgean imagination: 


The imagination, . .. . that which enables us, by a voluntary effort to con- 
ceive the absent as if it were present, the imaginary as if it were real, and 
to clothe it in the feelings, which, if it were indeed real, it would bring along 
with it. This is the power by which one human being enters into the mind 
and circumstances of another. This power constitutes the poet, in so far as 
he does any thing but melodiously utter his own actual feelings. It constitutes 
the dramatist entirely. It is one of the constituents of the historian: by it we 
understand other times.?§ 


The imagination, in terms of which one’s own poetic eavesdropping 
is able to succeed, does not belong per se to the poet but to the 
dramatist. Mill is trying to be consistent here. Poetry must remain 
“feeling confessing itself to itself in moments of solitude.’’*® 
Mill’s view evidently is not free of some confusions. Still, cer- 





28° Bentham,’’ Dissertations and Discussions, I, 378-79; italics mine. 
20* Thoughts on Poetry and Its Varieties,’’ Dissertations and Discussions, 
» 97. 
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tain things in it come clear. That Mill’s poet is in some ways the 
poet of the nineteenth century par excellence few will dispute. His 
poetic theory is at least as much at home in the intellectual climate 
as are Wordsworth’s views on emotion recollected in tranquillity 
and Coleridge’s views on imagination —to both of which views, 
as has been suggested, the theory has certain relationships. 

Made a proving ground for all the issues which the preceding 
milieu had accumulated in the mind of his father, the conscious- 
ness of John Stuart Mill found the agonizing tensions of his own 
milieu all the more agonizing because it had been preconditioned 
to them, scarred prematurely by the earlier struggles out of which 
these tensions grew. Out of the agony is wrung the symbolism: the 
exile poet singing to the moon. Mill was unaware of the full im- 
port of the symbolism, but his preoccupation with the possibility 
of eavesdropping shows how unstable and unsatisfactory the solu- 
tion represented by the symbolism really was. Unlike Plato, he re- 
belled at a poetless society, for he needed the poet precisely to save 
society from itself. His poet had to be both in exile, where he would 
be safe from a mechanistic world, and not in exile in order to re- 
deem this world. The poet overheard is such a poet, inside and out- 
side society at one and the same time. 

Mill’s dilemma here provides confirmatory evidence that he was 
never able thoroughly to abandon or to cut under the intellectual 
presuppositions which he says all but wrecked his life at the time 
of his nervous breakdown. Mr. Castell has found in Mill’s Logie 
an example of an intellectual lag from the eighteenth century.” 
Mill’s notions concerning poetry betray the same lag. In his revolt 
from his father’s and Bentham’s mechanistic utilitarianism, his 
criticism of the mechanistic view never really departs from mech- 
anistic theorizing. In the case of the poet, he almost departs from 
it: he makes an exception to the rules of the game as the mechanist 
would play it. But he does not revise the rules. The poet remains 
a surd in Mill’s philosophy, and no amount of handshaking or 
speeches of weleome — for the surd here is welcome — will change 
the fact. Here the eighteenth century is fighting its battles to a 
new standstill. The erection of poetry into soliloquy, although it 
indeed honors certain facts relevant to any poetic theory, is most 
of all the utilitarian associationist’s monument to his own philoso- 
phy of man. 


30Mill’s Logic of the Moral Sciences, p. 94. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SCYLLA AND SIN 


In a memorable passage in Book II of Paradise Lost Satan meets 
his daughter Sin as he is about to pass through the Gates of Hell. 
One must agree that she is a ‘‘formidable shape.’’ 


The one seem’d Woman to the waste, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fould 

Voluminous and vast, a Serpent arm’d 

With mortal sting: about her middle round 

A ery of Hell Hounds never ceasing bark’d 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous Peal: yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb’d thir noyse, into her woomb, 
And kennel there, yet there still bark’d and howl’d 
Within unseen. Farr less abhorrd then these 
Vex’d Scylla bathing in the Sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarce Trinacrian shore. (650-61) 


Milton obviously had Seylla in mind in his description: the hounds 
that girdle Sin’s waist would be enough to distinguish his model 
from similar monsters, even if he had not mentioned her by name.* 
As parallels for this representation of Sin, editors and students of 
Milton? have cited in particular Spenser’s Errour* and Phineas 
Fletcher’s Hamartia (glossed as ‘‘Sinne’’),* and there is no reason 
tc doubt that Milton knew and was influenced by them. But both 
personages are simply combinations of woman and serpent, with 
none of Seylla’s distinctive peculiarities, and it certainly is not 


iCf, Blake’s illustration. 

*See especially A. W. Verity’s edition (on II, 650) and Douglas Bush, 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 
1932), p. 284, n. 106; also Grant McColley, Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXIX (1939), p. 195. 

3F.Q. I, 1, 14-15. 

4Purple Island XII, 27-28; ef. The Apollyonists I, 10-12. It is interesting 
that Fletcher uses the Greek word for sin. Peccatum did not invite personifica- 
tion largely perhaps because of its neuter gender. Instead one finds throughout 
the Middle Ages and later (e.g. in Doctor Faustus) particular sins and es- 
pecially the Seven Deadly Sins, generally, as might be expected, feminine in 
gender, See, e.g., R. Van Marle, Iconographie de l’art profane au Moyen- 
Age et a la Renaissance, II (The Hague, 1932), pp. 1-109. Peccato is found 
represented as a youth ‘‘cieco, ignudo, nero... cinto & traverso da un serpe,’’ 
ete. in Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Padua, ed. of 1630), p. 558 (a work brought 
to my attention by Professor W. S. Heckscher). Erna Mandowsky does not 
list any instance of this conception of Sin being found later; Untersuchungen 
cur Iconologie des Cesare Ripa (Hamburg, 1934), p. 31. 
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exact to state, as Verity does, that Milton’s Sin and these two fig. 
ures had a ‘‘common origin’’ in ‘‘the classical accounts of Seylla.” 
The form of Fletcher’s Hamartia at least, the daughter of the 
‘*Dragon’’ and Eve, is quite adequately explained by her parent- 
age. Still, though these parallels are incomplete, there is of course 
no difficulty in the assumption that Milton merely invested a cur- 
rent conception with a more classical form, without further inspira- 
tion or purpose. 

A striking precedent, however, for the use of Scylla in the de- 
scription of Sin does exist and appears never to have been noticed. 
St. John ‘Chrysostom, in the course of some remarks on sin (ha- 
martia), writes, ‘‘And if a painter drew her, he would not seem 
to me to err depicting her thus, as a woman, bestial in form, bar- 
barous, breathing fire, hideous, and black, such as the pagan poets 
describe their Scyllas.’’* Milton had some acquaintance with Chrys- 
ostom’s writings, and it is not at all impossible that he had read 
this passage.® 

However this may be, there are two other points that are per- 
haps worth noting. First, allegorical interpretations of Scylla are 
found in both classical and medieval writers,’ and she is sometimes 
explained as personifying libido,* which at least from the time of 
Prudentius had a conspicuous place in the canon of sins.*? Futher- 
more, Milton doubtless remembered from the Aeneid,’® as Statius 
had done,'! that a Scylla might be expected at the entrance to the 


5In epist. I ad Cor. Homil. IX (Migne, P.G., LXI, col. 80). 

6The index of the Columbia Edition of Milton (I, p. 280) lists ten passages 
in which he apparently quotes Chrysostom directly, but five involve the same 
citation. 

7See Joh. Schmidt in Pauly-Wissowa, IIIA, 653-654. Cf. also Douglas Bush, 
op. cit., p. 267 for an allegorical treatment of Scylla in G. Sandys, Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis (1632). Possibly Chrysostom’s selection of Scylla to personify 
Sin was influenced by this tradition. Ripa’s explanation of Scylla is purely 
geographical; op. cit., p. 500; ef. Mandowsky, op. cit., p. 31. 

8E.g. Ciris, 68-69; Fulgentius, Myth. II, 9. Presumably Milton knew the 
Ciris, though there is only one reference to it in the index of the Columbia 
Edition (II, p. 2028). 

9Psychomachia, 40-108 (combat of Libido and Pudicitia). It is hardly neces- 
sary to comment on the influence and popularity of this poem. For the iconog- 
raphy, see Helen Woodruff, ‘‘The Illustrated Manuscripts of Prudentius,”’ 
Art Studies VII (1929), pp. 33-79. 

10VI, 286. Agnes K. Michels, American Journal of Philology LXV (1944), 
pp. 137-138 compares Lucretius, IV, 732-735; V, 890-894. Scyllas, in the com- 
pany of Hippocentaurs and other monsters, are also found in Chrysostom, Jn 
epist. ad Coloss. cap. III Homil. VII (Migne, P. G., LXII, cols. 348-349) ; on 
the plural Scyllae and their association with centaurs cf. Michels, loc. cit., p- 
137. 

11Theb. IV, 533: monstra Erebi, Scyllas, etc. One would assume that Mil- 
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underworld. Though it would be rash to try to define precisely 
what was in Milton’s mind when he composed these lines, one or 
both of these facts may have made it seem especially appropriate 
to present Sin with the attributes of Scylla. 


State University of Iowa J. F. Grnuiam 


SOME NOTES ON A DEISTICAL ESSAY ATTRIBUTED 
TO DRYDEN 

In 1745, a revived interest in deism prompted an anonymous 
editor to publish what he advertised as ‘‘An Essay by the Cele- 
brated Poet, John Dryden, Esq; to prove that Natural Religion is 
alone necessary to Salvation, in Opposition to all Divine Revela- 
tion.”’* The editor defended the attribution by saying, ‘‘I am credi- 
bly informed by a Gentleman of great Learning and Integrity, 
{that the work] was penn’d by that Eminent Poet John Dryden, 
Esq.’”* 

Modern editors of Dryden make no mention of this attribution, 
and the existence of this assignment of authorship is little known. 
The very few extant copies of this edition are catalogued under 
Dryden’s name without comment (as in the British Museum Cata- 
logue) or under Dryden’s name in brackets (as in the card cata- 
logue of the Huntington Library). Macdonald’s bibliography of 
Dryden places the essay in ‘‘Pieces Attributed to Dryden,’’ with 
the sole comment that ‘‘this is by Charles Blount and was printed 
in The Miscellaneous Works of Charles Blount . . . Printed in the 
Year 1695.’”* I should like to draw attention here to the fact that 
the essay was written by neither Dryden nor Blount — that it was 
the work of a contemporary of Blount who identified himself solely 
as A.W. 

No one who examined the content or history of the piece would 
now claim the work for Dryden; and the mistaken attribution to 
Blount is probably due to the appearance of the essay in the col- 
lection which carried the misleading title The Miscellaneous Works 





ton knew Statius well even without the references in the Columbia Index (II, 


1869). : 

14 Summary Account of the Deist’s Religion ... and An Essay by the 
Celebrated Poet, John Dryden, Esq; to prove that Natural Religion is alone 
necessary to Salvation . .. London, 1745. 


*Ibid., sig. [A3r]. 
sJohn Dryden; A Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana (Ox- 
ford, 1939), p. 184. 
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of Charles Blount. The volume is actually made up of pieces writ. 
ten by, appropriated by, or addressed to Blount. The essay ‘‘Of 
Natural Religion’’ falls into the last group. It is headed, ‘To 
Charls Blount Esq, Of Natural Religion, as opposed to Divine 
Revelation’’ and is signed, ‘‘ Your Friend without Reserve, A.W.’ 

At the time of publication, the volume inspired numerous attacks 
upon its consistently deistical views.5 Consequently, there is avail- 
able a considerable body of contemporary distinction between 
Blount and A.W., the author of ‘‘Of Natural Religion.’’ Many of 
the commentators noted that both Blount and A.W. were deists, 
but no one of the commentators even suggested that the two were 
the same. Nathaniel Taylor’s remark is typical of those which noted 
an ideological similarity between the two men: 


Mr. Blount hath affixed the Seal of the Company to all these Papers, and pub- 
lish’d them all together, as Oracles of Reason. He, I am sure was answerable 
for them; and so is the Writer of his Life [Gildon].¢ 


But Taylor, like others, was also careful to distinguish between 
A.W. and Blount,’ and to point out their areas of disagreement.’ 
Even after the 1745 edition which attributed the essay to Dryden, 
John Leland’s comprehensive A View of the Principle Deistical 
Writers accurately described the multiple authorship of the so- 
called Blount collection : 


It is a collection of different pieces, consisting for the most part of letters be- 
tween Mr Blount and his friends. ... That part of the book which relates to 
natural religion and its sufficiency, proceeds chiefly upon Lord Herbert’s plan. 


4(London, 1695), pp. 197-211. 

5In addition to those which I shall mention later, special reference should 
be made to William Nicholl’s A Conference with a Theist, wherein .. . the 
Lapse of Mankind is defended against ... the Oracles of Reason (London, 
1696) —a work which has been credited with converting Gildon, one of the 
deistical authors of the Blount Works. The number of answers to the Oracles 
tends to justify the 1745 editor’s comment about the essay: ‘‘It contains the 
strongest Arguments against ... Divine Revelation, ever yet published’? (title 
page) and ‘‘it has done more real Hurt to Christianity ... than all the modern 
Writers of Infidelity put together’’ (sigs. A3r-A3v). 

6A Preservative against Deism (London, 1698), p. 265. 

7Ibid., pp. xiv-xvi, 254-56, et passim. See also Josiah King, Mr. Blount’s 
Oracles (London, 1698), sig. A3r; John Bradley, An Impartial View of the 
Truth of Christianity (London, 1699), passim; Thomas Halyburton, Natural 
Religion Insufficient (London, 1714), pp. 153, 346, 350, 366. Samuel Clarke in 
A Discourse concerning ... Natural Religion (8th ed., London 1732) refers 
to the essay simply as being ‘‘by a modern Author’’ (p. 318); though the title 
page of the ‘‘uncorrected’’ 8th edition of 1732 refers to ‘‘the Author of the 
Oracles of Reason and other Deniers of Natural and Revealed Religion.’’ The 
British Museum Catalogue always refers to the whole volume of Oracles as 
‘“by C. Blount and others.’’ 

8Nathaniel Taylor, op. cit., p. 262. 
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There are two of the tracts particularly remarkable this way: the one is A 
Summary Account of the Deist’s Religion, by Mr. Blount: the other is a letter 
from A. W. to Mr. Blount, concerning natural religion, as opposed to divine 
revelation.9 

Leland then proceeded to point out that many of A.W.’s ideas are 
contradictory to those of Blount.’® However, only two years after 
the mistaken attribution of the essay to Dryden, at least one com- 
mentator was not entirely sure whether or not the essay was Dry- 
den’s. He took refuge in the phrase, ‘‘said to be written by .. . 
Dryden.’’"* 

There seems to be no logical reason for attributing the deistical 
essay ‘‘Of Natural Religion’’ to either Dryden or Blount. There is 
every reason to accept the attribution to A.W. given in the earliest 
publication, an attribution which was not questioned in the many 
contemporary comments upon the essay. The full name of A.W. 
must, at least for the present, remain a mystery. There were at the 
time no similar works published under those initials or under any 
name for which those initials would stand; and a study of the bio- 
graphical dictionaries and bibliographical indices reveals no likely 
candidate. 


Louisiana State University EvGEeNEeE R. PURPUS 


TWO NEW LETTERS FROM LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
TO ALEXANDER POPE 


Among Pope’s Homer MSS., which have been deposited in the 
British Museum for more than 150 years, there are two letters sent 
to him by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and they have until now 
never been identified as being from her. The sheets that ‘‘paper- 
saving’’ Pope utilized to write his translations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the backs of letters and any other scraps of blank 
paper that came to his hand. The two brief letters, both unsigned, 
which he received from Lady Mary were sent when they were 
neighbors at Twickenham. Previously, when she had been away on 
the Embassy to Constantinople (1716-1718) their correspondence 
had been voluminous. But as close neighbors they did not have to 


9(London, 1807), I, 43-44. The first edition was published in 1754-55, 

101bid., pp. 45-47. ; 

1180me Thoughts on the Essay on Natural Religion . . . Said to be written 
by... Dryden... . Reprinted and answer’d by Alethophilus Gottingensis, Lon- 
don 1747, 

1This can be seen from his letters, which exist in MS and in print, and from 
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exchange letters, particularly lengthy ones, when they could ex- 
change visits. These new letters are important, then, for supplying 
evidence of their relationship at a stage which is sparsely docu- 
mented. Furthermore, these letters are the only actual surviving 
letters from Lady Mary to Pope. Such a fact seems astonishing in 
view of their close relationship. But the seven* long letters from 
Lady Mary to him which exist in her Embassy Letters (sometimes 
called the Turkish Letters) are not the actual letters sent but are 
those which by a literary artifice she compiled as part of the series. 
The ‘‘new’’ letters from the Homer MSS. are as follows: 


[1] 
As I carefully return’d y* Arcadia wtout damage, I hope you will trust me 
wth a volume of Shakespears plays, w°h I shall take ye same care to restore.’ 


[iT] 
Friday night 

If you are not well enough to come hither, I will be wt® you to morrow 
morning, having something particular to say to You.4 

Although these letters have never been identified as Lady Mary’s 
they have not escaped the attention of Pope’s editors. George Steev- 
ens, when he extracted some letters from the Homer MSS. for the 
Additions to the Works of Pope (1776), overlooked or disregarded 
the two unsigned ones from Lady Mary. But the anonymous editor 
of the 1825 Supplemental Volume to the Works of Pope printed 
both letters,> though he guessed wildly at their authorship. The 
first he attributed to Mrs. Robinson (the singer), and the second 
to the Earl of Peterborough. Although he is patently wrong, it is 
an odd coincidence that he should devise such a coupling, since 
Mrs. Robinson, after being the mistress of Peterborough, was mar- 
ried to him secretly (¢c. 1722) and publicly (1735). 

A tantalizing comment on the second of the letters was inserted 
by Charles Wentworth Dilke on one of his copies of the Supple- 


the memoranda which she kept (dated 1 April 1717 to 1 March 1718), printed 
in her Letters and Works, ed. Wharncliffe and Thomas (1861), I, 17-19. 

21 do not count the two in the 1767 volume of her letters, which I consider 
forgeries. 

3Add. MSS. 4809, f. 85 v. From a document (now in private hands) which 
lists the considerable library that Lady Mary took abroad with her in 1739, 
it appears that she owned a copy of Arcadia and two editions of Shakespeare, 
one Theobald’s (1734) and the other unspecified. The explanation for her bor- 
rowing may be that her copies were in her London town house or that she 
acquired them in the intervening years before she went abroad. 

4Add. MSS. 4809, f. 106 v. 

5Pp. 176 [f. 85], 42 [f. 106]. 
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mental Volume now in the British Museum. Dilke, editor of the 
Athenaeum, had written some important pieces on Pope, and 
though unsympathetic to the poet had attempted to unravel his 
tangled career. He had also interested himself in Lady Mary, writ- 
ing a long detailed review of the 1861 edition of her works.* Hence 
his marginalia on Pope are of some importance. Without making 
any identification of the first letter, on the second he scored out 
Peterborough’s name and wrote: ‘‘Not Peterboro’s writing[.] It 
resembles Martha Blount’s. C W D|.]’’ At a later date he added 
a query below: ‘‘C W D_ In Lady M W Montagu’s writing ?’’ 

I can state definitely that both letters are in Lady Mary’s writ- 
ing. The hands of Peterborough and of Martha Blount are markedly 
different from that in the letters, and both letters are in the same 
hand. Although Lady Mary’s is a conventional script for her time, 
it is an individual one, and these letters are in a hand that is identi- 
cal to hers as I have seen it in the hundreds of letters and the 
scores of poems and prose pieces by her in private and public col- 
lections in Great Britain and the United States. 


Although my ascription rests essentially on the identification of 
her handwriting, the external evidence fits the circumstances of her 
friendship with Pope at the time the letters were written. For it 
is possible to date the letters by the translations which Pope wrote 
on their backs. The first letter served him for the Odyssey, Book IX, 
y. 505-532; the second for Book X, v. 521-543. By determining 
when he was working on these sections we can arrive at a date 
which is the latest terminal one for the letters. On 12 September 
1724 Pope wrote to Broome, who with Fenton was contributing 
sections of the translation: ‘‘I now begin to want the eleventh and 
twelfth books, for it is scarcely credible how fast the press plies 
me. I will not neglect to send you the ninth as soon as finished, 
&e.’’? Since Pope at this time was using the backs of letters which 
he had only recently received, as we can judge by neighboring 
dated letters in the same volume of MSS., Lady Mary must have 
sent the letters between the latter part of 1723 and the fall of 1724. 

The letters are exactly the kind of informal and (unfortunately ) 





6Athenaeum, 6 April 1861; reprinted in The Papers of a Critic (1875), I, 
343 ff. 

7Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope (1871-89), VIII, 85-86. The books 
translated by Broome include XI and XII, and those by Pope include IX and 
X (George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope [1934], p. 260). 
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undated notes that neighbors exchange. Soon after her return from 
the Embassy, in the fall of 1718, Lady Mary had begun to visit 
'wickenham — probably at Pope’s invitation. In 1719 she and her 
husband actually stayed in Pope’s house —a fact which the biog- 
raphers of both have overlooked — as we can see when Wortley 
Montagu writes to Pope: ‘‘I believe we shall accept of the kind 
offer of your house.’’> That year her husband negotiated with God- 
frey Kneller for the renting of a house there,® and in 1722 bought 
the house they had rented.’° Now Pope and Lady Mary could en- 
joy the dangerous felicity of being close neighbors. 

The biographical importance of the two letters is considerable, 
even though their contents seem so slight, because they fall in that 
period of Pope’s relationship with Lady Mary — the years, roughly, 
from 1722 to 1726— when their friendship cooled and was trans- 
formed to mutual and implacable hatred. The last surviving letter 
from Pope to Lady Mary is dated 15 September 1721; there are, 
as I have mentioned, no surviving letters from her to him except the 
two in the Homer MSS. What these show, then, is that their 
friendship lasted longer than has previously been thought.'! The 
vicissitudes of their relationship is an intricate and engrossing 
problem, but one which lies outside the scope of this paper. The 
new letters provide a new clue. 


Hunter College, New York City ROBERT HALSBAND 


8Elwin and Courthope, IX, 413. 

9Ibid., 512-13. 

10Lady Mary, op. cit., I, 462. 

11A letter from Lady Mary to her sister (Ibid., 461), which dates from 
April or May, 1722, is usually assumed to show the beginning of the estrange- 
ment. But the letter is ambiguous in that respect, and these new letters give 
it a different cast of interpretation. 
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